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WHITTINGHAM  AMD  CO.,  TOOKS  COUKT, 
CHANCERY  LAMB. 


PREFACE. 

This  book  is  the  oatcome  of  a  coople  of  lectures  which 
in  1888  I  was  asked  by  Sir  Trueinan  Wood,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  deliver  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Mann,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  lightning 
rods  in  Suuth  Airica  and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  pub- 
lished with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Society. 

Expariments  made  by  me  shortly  before  the  lectures 
showed  me  that  several  of  the  carrent  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  unfounded  and  incorrect  -,  mainly  because  the  mo- 
mentum of  an  electric  current  and  the  energy  of  an 
electrostatic  charge  had  both  been  more  or  less  over- 
looked by  those  who  had  treated  the  subject.  The 
application  of  the  known  fact  of  electro  kinetic  momentom 
re  vol  D  denized  the  treatment  of  certain  phenomena.  The 
old  drainpipe  idea  of  conveying  electricity  gently  from 
clood  to  earth  was  thus  proved  fallacious,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  protection  became  at  the  same  time  more  complex 
and  more  interesting. 

An  idea  at  one  time  gob  abroad  that  my  experiments 
proved  existing  lightning  condnctors  to  be  useless  or 
dangerous ;  this  ie  an  entire  misrepresentation.  Almost 
Huy  conductor  ia  probably  better  than  none,  but  few  or 
no  conductors  are  absolute  and  complete  safeguards. 
Certain  habits  of  lightning  rod  practice  may  be  im- 
proved, and  the  enrious  freaks  or  vagaries  of  lightning 
Mrokas  in  protected  buildings  are  intelligible  without 
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any  blame  attaching  to  the  conductor ;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  the  contention  that  lightning  rods  are 
unnecessary  and  useless.  They  are  essential  to  anything 
like  security.  A  summary  of  the  changed  views  will  be 
found  in  chapter  xxvi.,  p.  366.  A  still  fuller  sum- 
mary was  written  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the  American 
monthly  "  The  Forum/'  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  latter 
article  has  not  yet  appeared,  or  I  would  have  appended 
it  to  this  book. 

The  lightning  photographs,  which  have  lost  terribly 
in  reproduction  and  diminution  of  size,  are  mostly  the 
property  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.  I  ac- 
knowledge indebtedness  to  many  writers  on  the  subject ; 
but  principally  perhaps  to  the  author  and  reviser  of  the 
third  edition  of  "  Lightning  Conductors,'*  by  Richard 
Anderson,  1885,  and  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference,''  1882,  both  published  by  Spon.  Re- 
markably extensive  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  are  contained  in  these  works. 

To  workers  who  had  been  led  by  experience  along 
something  of  the  same  lines  as  experiment  and  theory 
have  led  me,  I  attempt  to  do  justice  in  an  appendix. 

The  protection  of  cables  and  telegraphic  instruments 
in  general  from  lightning  constitutes  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  one  that  can  be  treated  far  more 
definitely  and  distinctly  than  can  the  protection  of 
buildings.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Part  II. ;  and  instruments  made  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Moirhead  are  there  depicted  which  are  now 
on  trial  in  several  important  cable  stations. 

Many  points  of  considerable  theoretical  interest  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  and  these  are  several 
times  briefly  referred  to ;  in  fact,  the  whole  matter 
became  far  more  extensive  and  interesting  than  could  at 
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fireb  sight  hare  been  expected.  It  rests  now  with 
architects,  engineers,  and  practical  men  generally  to 
determine  the  modifications  which  they  may  think  de- 
BiKible  to  introdace  into  existing  practice. 

O.  J.  L. 


UniTBUiTT  College  : 
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BNERAI.     CONSIDERATIONS     CONCERNING     ATMO- 
SPHERIC ELECIRICITY   AND    LIGHTNING. 

E  handred  and  &fij  years  ago  the  nature  of  lightning 
I  trnkoown.  Several  persons  surmised  that  it  had 
some  ooDDection  with  the  phenomena  excited  in  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  when  rubbed,  phenomena  which  were  called 
electric ;  but  no  proof  of  the  connection  waa  attempted. 
The  proof  that  lightning  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  large 
electric  spark  was  given  in  1751  by  that  comprehenaiTa 
and  common-sense  genius,  the  Philadelphian  printer, 
lienjamin  Franklin. 

This  great  man,  a  statesman  of  the  first  magnitude, 
might  have  made  a  leading  experimental  philosopher  had 
be  lived  in  cjuiot  times  instead  of  in  the  stirring  period 
of  the    Declaration    of   Independence    and    the    great 
American  War.     A  space  of  some  twelvo  years  limits 
JTJUi  active  devotion  to  electrical  matters,  but  in  that  time 
^H|{B  acquired  a  masterly  grip  of  the  subject,  expressing 
^^Umself  very  accurately  and  precisely  concerning  elec- 
trical theory,  his  statement  of  which  ia  far  superior  to  a 
great  deal  that  has  <{uite  lately  passed  current  in  text- 
books;   indeed,  it   is  only   now  becoming   capable  of 
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improTOBcnt  tbioagh  Ae  Ubonr  and  the  inspiratioii  of 
some  of  the  still  greater  giants  of  our  own  day. 

FnHn  the  time  that  FnnUin  fiew  his  kite  at  Phila- 
delphia and  ascotained  beyond  cavil  tiie  tme  nature  of 
Itghtaing — from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  protection 
Ot  buildings  and  ships  from  its  desbnctiTe  agency  has 
been  mainly  a  matter  of  detail  and  ap^Jicataon  of  the 
laws  of  ^ectarici^  so  br  as  tliey  were  known. 

For  a  long  time  the  erection  of  li^tning  conductors 
was  opposed  by  the  religions  world  as  heretical  and 
impious.  Bnt,  first  in  some  Protestant  provinces  in 
tionaay,  and  lator  in  France  and  England,  the  use  of 
tho  horetical  rods  gmdnally  extended.  The  extension 
of  their  use  in  England  and  their  ap^^cation  to  ships, 
n-tM«  greatly  aided  by  the  labonrs  of  that  enthnsiastio 
worker,  Sir  W.  Snow  Harm.  Their  extension  in  onr 
!H>ath  African  colonies,  where  violent  thnsderstorme  are 
frv<)ueut,  is  hugely  dne  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mann,  who  contributed  important  papers  on  the  subject 
to  the  Societ  r  of  Arts,'  who  edited  the  second  edition  of 
tbe  hithorto  standard  British  work  on  the  subject,  Ander- 
soo's  "  Lightning  CoDdnct<»s,''  and  in  whose  honour 
the  coarse  of  lectures  which  constitutea  the  foundation  of 
the  preaent  volume  were  established  by  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Coucvming  the  origin  of  atmospheric  dectrioity,  I 
have  not  much  to  say.  It  aeons  to  me  probably  due  to 
flriction,  as  in  Armstrong's  hydro^eotrio  machine. 
Fuadi^  showed  that  the  exciting  cause  in  that  apparatus 
of  Armstrong's  was  the  friction  of  water  spray  driven  by 
stesu  over  Uie  solid  snrfr^e  of  the  jet ;  so  also  I  picture 
winds  ia  the  atmosphere  dri\-ing  the  sprarofDustagaiaafc 
'  "  JMunMl  of  iht  SuvieV  ^  •tna,'  Abb  S, 
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;  and  ice  surfaces,  and  thus  gradually  producing  a 
certain  difference  of  potential  between  the  upper  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  meteorologists  that  thunder- 
storms are  often  associiited  with  curiouB  V-ahapod  troughs 
or  depresaions  among  the  isobars  (see  for  instance  Mr. 
Abercromby's  Ijook  on  "  Weather,"  in  the  International 
Scientific  Series,  pp.  240-2oil),  evidencing  a  whirl  or 
cyclone  with  its  axis  horizontal.  Now  I  would  suggest 
lUnt  a  horizonttil  cyclone  is  very  like  a  cylinder  electrical 
machine,  with  the  earth  acting  as  rubber  and  the  upper 
regions  of  air  acting  as  prime  conductor ;  the  air  which 
has  been  charged  by  friction  being  discharged  as  soon 
iis  it  is  carried  up  to  these  higher  regions,  and  thus 
electrifying  them  continually  until  they  locally  discharge. 
There  are,  however,  various  types  of  thunderstorm,  and 
probably  there  are  many  varieties  of  cause  to  account  for 
the  electrification.  Some  variety  of  friction  seems  to 
me,  however,  most  probable  in  all  cases. 

I  have  spoken  &»  if  I  thought  the  friction  had  to  be 
between  mist  globules  and  solid  matter.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  friction  against  air  will  suffice  to  render 
watfir  electric.  If  it  be  efltcient,  then  the  constant 
sbpping  of  mist  or  diut-p articles  through  the  npper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  is  one  effective  cause  of  atmo* 
aphoric  electrification  ;  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
probably  acta  continuously,  and  a  rain-shower  probably 
carries  down  some  of  the  charge  to  eai'th,  so  that  after 
II  spell  of  dry  weather  there  is  liable  to  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  electricity,  because  it  has  had  no  recent  oppor- 
taoity  of  escape. 

Ri  the  polar  regions  electrical  discharges  are  mainly 
I,  or  brush-like,  giving  the  fiintastic  forms  of  aurora. 
fo  our  latitude  theae  silent  discharges  in  the  upper 
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Bemi-coodactitig  rarefied  layers  of  atmosphere  are  seldom 
visible.  We  see  the  06*601  in  aaother  form.  The  eleo- 
trifioatioD  gets  occasionally  condncted  down  by  olonda 
into  tbe  lower  and  denser  layers  of  atmosphere  where 
silent  discharge  is  impossible,  nntil,  when  the  potential 
rises  high  enough,  they  flash  either  into  each  other  or 
into  the  earth,  and  the  strain  is  partially  relieved. 

It  may  thus  be  that  clouds  play  only  a  secondary  part 
in  the  phenomena.  The  upper  regions  of  atmosphere 
are  at  a  different  potential  from  the  earth — clood  or  do 
olood.  Clonda  are  able  to  conduct  it  down  towards  the 
earth,  and  thick  dense  clouds  are  therefore  the  nsnal 
prelade  to  a  thunderstorm. 

80  much  might  be  said  whatever  the  type  of  storm ;  but 
when  it  is  the  type  associated  with  an  isoboric  "  trough/' 
or  whirl  ronnd  an  horizontal  axis,  then  the  formation  of 
electrified  cloud  at  the  summit  of  the  whirl  is  a  simple 
and  natural  consequence ;  ^e  ascending  air  becoming^ 
chilled  by  expansion  and  condensing  its  vapour  in  the 
ordinary  way.  And  this  visible  cloud  being  a  semi- 
conductor, whereas  invisible  vapour  is  a  good  insulator, 
we  have  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  on  accumulation 
of  electricity  by  frictional  electric-machiae>like  action 
without  postulating  an  ascent  into  the  still  higher  oon- 
ductiug  layers  of  atmosphere.  For  remember  the  great 
height  at  which  these  mnst  exist.  Air  can  hardly  be 
called  conducting  at  a  greater  pressure  than  about  1  inch 
of  mercury,  or  say  -^  atmosphere ;  now  such  a  pressure 
exists  at  about  3  j  times  "  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmoaphere  "  appropriate  to  the  temperature ;  and  at  the 
freezing  point  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  is  8  kilo- 
metres high.  The  average  temperature  will  be  lower, 
bnt  one  cannot  suppose  the  conducting  layers  to  be 
much  less  than  20  miles  high^  except  in  excessively  cold 
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But  the  clouds  canscil  by  a  liorizontnl  whirl 
nifcy  bo  readily  found  at  n  height  of  a  mile  or  two,  or 
eveo  leas. 

It  is  often  asserted  and  believed  that  the  coalescence 
of  small  charged  globaloH  into  larger  globules  is  com- 
petent to  raise  their  potential  enormously,'  but  Dr. 
Bverott  has  shown  ("Nature,"  vol.  38,  p.  343)  that  so 
long  as  the  charge  adheres  to  the  individual  globules 
their  aggregation  makes  no  difference  to  the  average 
potential.  The  mistake  arose  by  forgetting  that  what 
would  be  true  for  any  one  isolated  globnie  would  not 
be  troe  of  an  assemblage  ;  the  potential  of  any  one  of  a 

Irowd  being  £  (  ~  K  which  is  independent  of  size,  instead 
f  the  simple  ~  for  an  isolated  sphere. 
The  converse  phenomenon,  or  the  tendency  to  coales- 
pnce  of  globules  produced  by  feeble  electrical  charges 
a  their  ^ighbourhood,  is,  however,  a  real  and  impor- 
tant phenokienon,  and  is  best  illustrated  as  discovered 
hj  Lord  Rayleigh,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment with  a  water-jet  and  aealing-wax, 

A  vertical  jet  abont  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  three  or  fonr  feet  high  does  best,  but 
almost  any  fairly  vertical  jet  of  clean  water  will  ser 
A  little  vertical  fountain  can  bo  easily  arranged  at  a,uj 
water-tap  by  help  of  a  bit  of  india-rubber  tubing  and 
glass  nozKle.  It  spreads  out  at  the  top  in  the  well- 
iivn  brush  of  spray,  and  the  drops  fall  as  a  scattered 
tower,  like  Gne  rain,  until  a  stick  of  excited  soaling-wax 
held  a  yard  or  two  away ;  the  jet  then  at  once  shrinks 


,  issg. 
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upon  itself  in  width ,  changing  its  appearance  entirely;  its 
drops  collect  into  large  globules'  and  fall  as  a  thnnder- 
shower. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  ^  by  examining  what  goes  on 
by  means  of  intermittent  illumination^and  by  other  expert- 
ments  on  jets  impinging  on  each  other^  that  the  scattering 
is  due  to  collisions  among  the  particles^  and  that  two 
colliding  drops  or  two  colliding  jets  do  not  unite,  but 
rebound  from  each  other,  so  long  as  their  surfaces  are 
clean  and  so  long  as  they  are  at  the  same  electric  poten- 
tial. But  a  difference  of  potential  of  even  one  or  two 
volts  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  joint  boundary  surface 
during  a  collision  sufficiently  to  cause  a  puncture,  as  it 
were,  or  at  any  rate  to  unite  the  surfaces  and  stop  any 
rebound.  Thus  it  is,  that  under  feeble  electrical  in- 
fluences drops  accidentally  striking  each  other  unite, 
and  thus  rapidly  grow  in  size.  The  obvious  connection 
between  this  experiment  and  the  notably  large  drops  of 
thunder- showers  need  not  be  insisted  on.  Every  detail 
of  the  explanation  may  not  be  considered  perfectly  clear, 
but  the  facts  are  undeniable,  and  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
planation which  serves  for  the  small-scale  experiment 
must  serve  also  for  the  large-scale  observation. 

A  process  of  electrical  aggregation  of  a  somewhat 
analogous  kind  was  detect^  also  by  the  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  when  examining 
the  behaviour  of  dust-laden  air.^  They  found  that  on 
electrifying  such  air  by  a  brush  discharge  all  the  par- 
ticles rushed  together,  and  grew  rapidly  into  flakes  and 
streamers,  and  rapidly  cleared  away,  either  by  reason  of 
attraction  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  or  by  simple  gravita- 
tional subsidence.     The  same  thing  was  found  to  occur 

*  It  ha*  since  been  i>ointed  oat  that  the  first  discorerer  of  this  effect 
wa»  a  Mr.  C  F.  Gnitard :  in  the  '*  MechankV  Magajune**  for  |S50. 


THUNDER-  CLOUD. 

I  the  wator-doBt  of  visible  stenm-like  cloud  or  fog,  as 
1th  any  form  of  solid  smoke  or  dust  particles.  A  cioiid 
exposed  in  this  way  to  a  noo-uniform  electric  field  can, 
therefore,  be  made  to  raia.  For  remember,  that  io  one 
sense  cloads  are  always  miniog :  tbe  water  globules  are 
always  sinking  through  the  nir,  only  the  rate  of  sinking 
is  so  slow  that  up-cnrrents  more  than  counterbalance 
the  descent,  or  else  the  drops  dry  up  on  tbe  way.  To 
make  them  reach  tbe  earth  it  is  only  necessary  to  accele- 
rate their  descent  by  increasing  their  size,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  neighbouring  electrification  can  accomplish: 
first  aggregating  the  minate  globules  into  drops,  which 
begin  to  fall  as  a  fine  shower,  rebounding  against  each 
other  as  they  fall ;  but  being  liable  to  further  electric  in- 
fluence if  they  pass  anywhere  near  an  electrified  body, 
whereby  their  collisions  result  in  coalescence,  and  their 
rapidity  of  fall  becomes  violent. 

These    experiments   throw    light  on  the  connection 
between  rain    and    electrical   stAtea  of    the  atmosphere, 
and  render  probable  the  a&aumption  that  the  weather  is 
more  affected  by  electrical  condition  than  may  have  been 
nupposed,  and  that  if  ever  the  weather  is  to  be  in  any  sort 
artiBcially  controlled  it  mast  be  by  the  agency  of  ex  tensive 
works  for  the  supply  of  high-tension  electricity  of  de- 
finite sign.      Perhaps  for  neighbouring  supplies  of  oppo- 
I  sign,  in  order  to  secure  the  needful  inequality  of 
Perfect  uniformity  of  field  would  tend  to  keep 
Jpbules  separate,  and  would  result  in  fog. 
I  Still  more  i-ecently  another  effect,  possibly  a  distinct 
ict,  has  been  observed  by  the  lato  Robert  von  Helm- 
Hta,  vix.,  that  a  cloud  of  visible  steam  waa  darkened 
;  rendered   much   more  opaque  by  the  discharge  of 
)GtHcity  into  it  from  a  point, 

>  experiment  has  been  several  times  exhibited  by 
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Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  striking  to 
see  the  instantaneous  change  firom  a  light  fleecy  cloud  of 
steam^  issuing  from  an  orifice  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
into  an  opaque,  dark,  lurid  cloud,  the  instant  it  is  electri- 
fied. The  peculiar  heavy  colour  of  a  thunder-cloud  is 
exactly  reproduced,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose 
the  two  things  connected,  though  the  precise  cause  of 
the  extra  opacity  is  not  specially  dear.  It  seems  most 
likely  that  extra  condensation  goes  on,  and  more  vapour 
is  condensed,  by  means  of  the  presence  of  an  extra 
number  of  nuclei,  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Aitken.  But  whether  these  nuclei  are  dust-nuclei, 
1.6.,  are  fragments  of  metal  torn  off  by  the  brush  dis- 
charge, or  whether  the  chemical  dissociation  going  on 
in  such  discharge  has  itself  a  nucleus-like  power, 
such  as  Mr.  Aitken  found  dry  flame  to  have,  are  matters 
not  yet  quite  settled. 

We  have  now  to  think  of  ourselves  as  living  always 
between  the  coatings  of  a  large  condenser  or  Leyden  jar, 
the  upper  coating  of  which  is  the  sky,  the  under  coating 
the  earth,  while  the  common  air  is  the  dielectric  between. 
Ordinarily  the  sparking  distance  is  far  too  great.  Every 
now  and  then  portions  of  the  upper  coating  protrude 
down  as  clouds,  and  we  are  then  liable  to  a  disruptive 
discharge.  Some  square  miles  of  cloud  and  some  square 
miles  of  land  are  the  two  coatings,  and  the  interval  of 
separation  need  not  be  extremely  great.  If  the  cloud 
and  the  earth  were  perfect  conductors,  all  this  great 
area  would  be  relieved  in  a  single  flash  of  awful  size ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  conduction  of  cloud  is  a  slow  process, 
and  it  usually  takes  a  good  many  flashes  from  different 
parts  to  remove  its  charge. 

The  total  maximum  energy  of  a  given  area  of  cloud  at 
a  given  height  from  the  earth  is  easily  estimated,  for  it 
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^^Hrell  known  that  as  bood  as  the  electric  lODsiun  uf  uir 

^^fcches   the  limit  of  about  half  a  gi-ammo  weight  per 

square  centimetre,  disruptioii  occurs,      Supposing  it  all 

equally  on  the  vergo  of  giving  way,  the  energy  of  tho 


t 


iectric  per  cabio  centimetre  is  therefore 
4,110X10'= 


981 


erga,  and 


cubic   mile  i 


foot-tons  =  70,000,000 


2x8x  10' 
foot- tons. 

Given,  then,  the  whole  area  of  clond  facing  the  earth, 
and  its  height  when  on  the  point  of  discharging  at  every 
point,  and  you  have  the  number  of  cubic  miles  of  strained 
dielectric,  and  an  approximation  to  the  energy  of  the 
storm,  at  the  rate  of  70,000,000  foot-tons  per  cubic 
mile. 

The  potential  needed  to  give  a  spark  a  mile  long  is  so 
enormous '  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  give 
this  energy  need  not  be  very  great;  217  million  electro- 
static units  of  quantity  per  square  mile  would  give  a  burst- 
ing tension.  Kow,  217  million  electrostatic  unite  is  just 
about  70  coulombs,  or  not  enough  to  decompose  one- 
handredch  of  a  gramme  (l-7th  of  a  grain)  of  water. 
Faraday  stated  this,  but  it  is  often  disbelieved. 

The  energy  of  any  ordinary  flash  can  be  accounted  for 

thi- discharge  of  a  very  small  portion  of  charged  cloud, 
an  area  of  10  yards  square  at  the  height  of  a  mile 
lid  give  a  discharge  of  over  2,000  foot-tona  energy. 

One  is  not,  however,  to   suppose  that   because  tho 
qoantity  is  smaU  therefore  the  current  caused  by  it 

weak.     Two  factors  enter  into   strength  of  current, 


■  The  dilTiUTiiec  of  |>olcnlial  for 
■  ronglilf   sixlecn  inillion 
II  npwl  Id' 900  Tdha;  thai  <*,  nMrl;  f  000 


ipnrk  a  mile  lung,  betwi 
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qaantity  and  time^  and  if  the  time  of  passage  of  a  given 
quantity  be  short,  as  in  the  case  of  lightning  it  is,  the 
current  may  be  furionsly  strong. 

Thinking  now  of  a  cloud  and  of  the  earth  under  it  as 
forming  the  two  coats  of  a  Leyden  jar,  in  the  dielectric 
of  which  houses  and  people  exist,  we  have  now  to 
consider  what  determines  a  discharge,  and  what  hap- 
pens  when  the  discharge  occurs.  The  maximum  tension 
which  air  can  stand  is  \  gramme  weight  per  square  centi- 
metre. At  whatever  point  the  electric  tension  rises  to 
this  value,  smash  goes  the  air.  The  breakage  need  not 
amount  to  a  flash,  it  must  give  way  along  a  gpreat  length 
to  cause  a  flash ;  if  the  break  is  only  local,  nothing  more 
than  a  brush  or  fizz  need  be  seen.  But  when  a  flash 
does  occur  it  must  be  the  weakest  spot  that  gives  way 
first — the  place  of  maximum  tension — and  this  is  com- 
monly on  the  smallest  knob  or  surface  which  rears  itself 
into  the  space  between  the  dielectrics. 

If  there  be  a  number  of  small  knobs  or  points,  the  glows 
and  brushes  become  so  numerous  that  the  tension  is 
greatly  relieved,  and  the  whole  of  a  moderate  thunder- 
cloud might  be  discharged  in  this  way  without  the  least 
violence.  This  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  protecting  any- 
thing from  lightning ;  do  not  let  the  lightning  flash  occur 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  But  one  cannot  always 
prevent  it,  even  by  a  myriad  of  points.  Sometimes  a 
cloud  will  descend  so  quickly,  or  it  will  have  such  a 
tremendous  store  of  energy  to  get  rid  of,  that  no  points 
are  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  work,  and  crash  it  all  comes 
at  once.  One  specially  noteworthy  case  when  points  are 
no  protection  occurs  when  one  cloud  sparks  into  another, 
and  thence  to  the  ground ;  or,  in  general,  whenever 
electric  strain  is  thrown  quite  suddenly  upon  a  layer  of 
air.      (See  Chaps.  IX.  and  XVI,  for  details.) 


RETUJiN  STROKE. 
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PWhen  a  flaah  occurs,  a  considerable  area  is  relieved  of 
,Q,  and  the  rush  of  electricity  along  the  cloud  and 
along  the  ground  toward  the  line  of  flash  aets  up  a  state 
of  ihings  very  encouraging  to  another  or  aecondary  flsiati 
or  flashes,  practically  simultaneous  with  the  first. 

One  conaeiiuence  of  this  is  known  as  the  back  stroke 
or  return  stroke.  It  was  studied  by  Lord  Mahon,  ami 
depicted  in  his  work,  "  Principles  of  Electricity," 
published  in  1780.  Professor  Tyndail  has  made  it 
extremely  well  known,  so  that  a  reference  to  it  is  made  in 
almost  every  elementary  science  school  in  the  country. 

But  the  popular  account  of  the  matter  is,  I  believe, 
very  inadequate.  It  saya  the  man's  electrical  condition 
is  disturbed  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  cloud,  and  that 
on  the  cloud  being  discharged  the  man's  original  condition 
is  restored;  the  passage  of  the  induced  charge  from  his 
hat  to  tlie  ground  being  enough  t-o  kill  him. 

Now  the  .shock  that  a  man  could  get  that  way  is  but 
feeble;  it  ia  only  twice  what  he  would  got  if  completely 
isolated  and  exposed  to  inductive  action.  The  amount 
of  charge  stored  up  in  a  man's  hat  is  not  great ;  the 
electric  tension  is  more  likely  to  pull  his  hat  off  than  its 
release  is  likely  to  do  him  any  damage. 

i  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  tbi^  static  return  shock, 
t>nt  I  assert  it  to  be  impotently  feeble.  One  can  feel  all 
ibere  ia  to  feel  by  holding  a  hat  near  an  electric  machine 
till  o««rly  bursting  tension,  and  then  disobarging  the 
machine.  There  is  no  special  object  in  waiting  for  a 
Ihunderxtorm . 

There  ia  more  in  the  real  "  return  stroke  "  than  a  mera 

rscoTcry  from  statical  disturbance  of  equilibrium.    It  is  a 

matter  to  which  I  must  return  at  some  length,  but  I  will  just 

say  hero  that  it  is  due  to  electrical  momentum  or  inertia  ; 

I  ifc  H  a  raring  and  splash  off  of  an  electric  charge  whose 
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cqailibrioin  Iiaa  be«n  disturbed  by  a  local  dischar^  at 
some  diatence.  It  ia  a  kind  of  echo  of  tlie  main  flash ; 
the  echo  being  caosed,  not  bj  mere  static  induction  or 
its  release,  but  by  the  fiur  more  powerftil  agency  of 
electro-magnetic  momentiun.      (See  Chapter  X.) 

The  following  fignres  are  reduced  oopdei  from  photo- 
graphs of  actaal  lightning  flaihee.  I%tes  I.  and  II. 
illustrate  niultiple  and  branching  flaahee,  and  show  how 
a  building  may  be  struck  in  a  number  of  places  at  once. 
Plates  III.  and  IV.  show  the  carious  meandwing  of  some 
flashes,  principally  those  between  cloud  and  cloud.  The 
ribbon  effect  of  Plate  III.  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  camera;  and  if  so,  demonstrates  that 
this  particular  flash  was  of  the  slow  or  fizsing  order,  not 
the  sudden  and  destmctire  kind. 


MULTIPLE  KLASUKS. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

IBNRRA.L  CONSIDERATIONS   BEGABtHXG   DAMAGE 
BY   LIOMTXIXG. 

Now  proceed  to  the  kind  of  damage  done  when  a 
building  is  struck,  and  to  the  customary  and  orthodox 
modeB  of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  the  flash 
when  it  does  occur,  aa  well  aa  if  possible  of  warding  off 
the  flash  altogether  by  silent  discharge.  The  two  main 
Jestroctive  aspects  of  a  lightning  flash  are — (1)  its 
disruptive,  or  expanding  or  exploding  violence;  (2)  its 
heat. 

The  heating  effect  is  more  to  be  dreaded  when  tho  flash 
is  slow  and  much  resisted;  the  bursting  effect  wheo 
conduct-ad  well  except  at  a  few  places.  A  noteworthy 
though  obvious  thing  is,  that  the  energy  of  the  discharge 
mast  bo  got  rid  of  somehow.  The  question  is,  how  best 
to  distribute  it.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  hocus-pocus  the 
energy  ont  of  existence  by  saying  you  wil!  conduct  the 
charge  to  earth  tjuito  easily  and  quietly.  Conducting  tho 
charge  tu  earth  is  no  sccuro  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
energy,  and  nnlesa  the  energy  is  exhausted  the  charge 
will  nse  up  again,  and  so  may  Bwing  up  and  down  a  good 
many  times  before  the  store  of  energy  is  all  gone ;  and 
nothing  can  be  worse  aa  regards  disruptive  effect  than 
this  repeated  and  violent  passage  of  an  enormous  electric 
ourrsat. 
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The  diaupdre  diect  is  veil  sImivb  bjr  the  effect  of 
lightning  on  trees.  It  is  as  if  cicij  eefl  wove  bont  by 
the  expansion  in  the  path  of  the  diftcliaigc.  The  effect 
on  condncMrrs  is,  hoverer,  just  as  marked.  Here  are  five 
iipecimeas  of  wires  deflagrmtod  on  glass  br  a  Leyden  jar 
discbarge ;  gold,  silTer,  copper,  ircm,  and  plarinnm  ;  each 
haf;  its  characteristic  trace,  br  which  it  can  easilj  be 
recognized,      f Plates  VI.,  Til.,  Till.) 

St.  George's,  Leicester,  is  a  cmions  caae  of  explosive 
damage  to  a  bailding,  for  the  rod  of  the  Taae  oondacted 
the  flaiih  half-waj  down  the  spire,  where  it  blew  a  ring  of 
ni/mt-i  out.  and  so  dropped  the  top  half  of  the  spire  neatly 
inside  the  bottom  half,  making  a  tremeodooa  smash, 
carrying  away  all  the  floors  of  the  tower,  and  beating  in 
the  foundation-arch.     (Plate  IX.) 

Ships  may  have  a  mast  utterly  destroyed  and  split  to 
pieces-  thick  iron  hoops  binding  the  mast  being  rent 
asunder  and  flung  about  by  the  force  of  the  expansion; 
or  on  the  other  band,  if  the  discharge  is  slower  the  heat 
of  the  flash  may  ignite  the  sails,  or  other  combustible 
triaiter 

Now  take  a  few  examples  of  buildings  or  ships  more 
or  less  protected  by  conductors.  Some  of  these  ex- 
amples are  very  instructive  as  calling  attention  to  the 
viigarieH  and  unexpected  behaviour  of  powerful  flashes. 
It  is  those  vngarios  which  I  consider  have  been  hitherto 
unexplained,  and  it  is  precisely  these  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  special  attention. 

1  shall  hope  to  show  how  closely  and  completely 
thciy  can  bo  illustrated  by  laboratory  experiments,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  to  a  neglect  and  misunderstanding  of 
those  phenomena  that  so  many  of  the  partial  failures  of 
couduotoi'M  have  been  due. 

For  that  conductors  often  fail  is  undeniable.   When  this 
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happeQs  it  is  customary  to  say  they  are  not  properly 
mftde,  or  that  there  was  a  faulty  joint,  or  that  there  was 
•I  bad  earth.  A  bad  earth  is  the  favoarite  excuse.  A 
good  earth  is  a  good  thing  nudoubtedly,  and  one  cauuot 
well  have  too  much  of  it ;  but  for  a  flash  to  leave  a  fine 
thick  copper  conductor  on  a  tall  chimney  while  still  high 
up,  and  begin  knocliiag  holes  in  the  brickwork  in  oi-der 
to  make  use  of  the  soot,  or  the  smoke,  or  some  bolts,  or 
other  miserablo  conductors  of  that  sort,  because  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  modemte  allowance  of  earth  provided 
for  it  at  the  bottom,  is  evidence  either  of  simple  per- 
verseness  or  else  of  something  more  deep*seated,  and 
not  yet  properly  called  attention  to. 

If  the  earth  is  bad,  the  flash  can  show  its  displeasure 
when  it  getu  there  by  tossing  it  about,  and  boring  holes 
into  it,  and  breaking  water  and  gas  mains ;  but  at  least 
it  might  leave  the  top  and  middle  of  the  chimney  alone, 
it  might  wait  till  it  got  to  the  badly  conducting  place 
before  doing  the  damage.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  on 
high  chimneys  a  flash  often  refuses  to  follow  a  thoroughly 
good  conductor  more  than  a  quarter  nr  halfway  down, 
but  takes  every  opportunity  of  jumping  out  of  it  and 
doing  damage.'  Why  is  this?  Well,  that  ia  the  main 
question  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  in  this  book. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  bad  earth  is  to 
iLiake  the  whole  path  so  highly  resisting  that  the  discharge 
necessarily  declines  to  take  it.  Well,  if  that  were  so, 
it  need  not  have  come  into  the  conductor  at  all.  It  is 
supposed  with  one  breath  lo  strike  the  conductor  because 
b  ^ords  an  easy  path  to  earth,  and  with  the  next  it  is 

*  For  ail  example  of  the  entire  fniluru  nf  u  biius  rod,  I  ii>.  iti 
Binter,  ice  Anderson'i  book,  p.  137  (reproduced  at  end  of  present 
hipter).  For  caa^s  of  i^iipriciuua  leaving  of  a  cundnclor  fur  such 
max  M  eties  and  fowliii^-pitce*,  see  pp.  350  and  373  (reproduced 
jtaud  of  Chapter  XI ). 
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wkA  to  Inre  the  oondiictor  bcMMB  after  all  it  finds  it  a 
bed  one. 

Besides,  it  need  not  be  so  Teiy  particalmr  about  a 
little  resistance ;  it  has  already  eome  tbroogli,  aay,  half-s- 
mile of  clear  air,  it  might  manage  a  few  feet  of  dry  soil. 
It  strikes  violently  through  the  air,  enters  the  oondnctoTj 
and  begins  to  g^  quietly.  Why  does  it  not  continue  to 
go  quietly  till  it  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  good  con- 
ductor, and  then,  begin  displaying  its  Tig^onr  by  boring 
holes  below,  as  it  has  done  above  ?  Why  should  one  end 
hare  to  be  bo  persistently  cockered  up  ?  Why  not  insist 
upon  having  not  only  a  good  ''  earth,"  but  aiso  a  good 
"hky''?' 

Let  me  repeat,  a  good  earth  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it,  except  on  the  score 
of  expense ;  but  even  if  it  were  so  good  an  earth  that  it 
might  bo  almost  called  a  heaven,  it  would  not  atop  the 
tondoncy  to  side-flash.  One  would  still  be  liable  to 
spittings  out  from  conductors,  especially  from  tall  atont 
ones,  as  I  shall  hope  to  clearly  show  further  on.  How- 
over  bad  an  earth  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  worse  than 
ono  afforded  by  soot,  and  bricks,  and  yurds  of  air. 

My  position  at  present  is  that  a  good  earth  is  desirable 
cliiofly  to  prevent  damage  to  pipes,  foundations,  and  other 
ihingH  buried  therein;  also  secondarily  to  keep  down 
tlui  iot'iil  obstruction  to  the  discharge  and  lessen  the 
t(iii<lonoy  to  side- flash  as  far  as  may  be.  No  earth  can 
provuiit  a  U'udouoy  to  side-flash,  but  a  bad  earth  may 
aggraviito  that  timdency  unnecessarily.  On  the  ordinarily 
nHH«iviHl    principles   however,   side-flash   ought   not   to 

*  Tliii«  Hoiitoiico  has  been  inuitakonlj  read  as  stating  that  I  con- 
aiilor  two  or  three  |Htiiit«  towanis  the  ground  a  sufficient  earth.  It 
inav  now  Ih«  pereeived  without  much  trouble  that  all  this  portion  is 
arguiuoiitAtivo  rather  than  didactic ;  practical  recipes  come  later. 
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occur  nalesB  the  bottom  of  the  coiiductor  is  further 
[cond actively)  from  the-  ground  than  are  intermediate 
portions;  on  ordinarily  received  principles  it  ought  to 
suffice  if  the  condnctor  was  cut  off  level  with,  or  even  a 
foot  or  two  above,  the  ground.  It  would  knock  things 
about  in  jumping  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  it  should  not 
be  expected  to  leave  the  conductor  until  it  gets  to  the 
break,  any  more  than  it  should  be  expected  to  tikke  the 
conductor  half  way  down  instead  of  at  the  top.  It  is 
tme  it  sometimes  does  partially  take  the  conductor  at  the 
middle,  just  as  it  sometimes  partially  leaves  it  at  the  middle, 
but  I  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  do  either  of 
these  things  on  ordinarily  accepted  principles.  There 
are  some  differences  between  the  behaviour  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity,  but  none  of  snch  extent  as  will 
explain  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  two  or 
three  points  pointing  skywards,  and  the  extensive  roots 
quite  properly  advocated  at  the  other  end. 

Take  the  examples  depicted  in  Plates  X.  and  XI.  A 
huQse  where  the  lightning,  having  struck  the  conductor, 
flasheB  off  from  it  in  two  places  to  get  to  a  roof-gutter 
and  a  distant  water-butt.  In  a  ship  the  lightning  often 
strikes  two  places  at  once,  the  top  of  the  mast  and  the 
yard-arm.  In  Plato  XI.  it  is  striking  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  also  at  a  point  on  deck,  and  at  two  places 
on  land  as  well.  This  is  a  most  instructive  example. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  three  are  echoes  or  reverbe- 
rations of  the  main  flash,  and  excited  by  it ;  not  excited 
by  indaction,  aa  in  a  coil,  still  less  by  mere  static  return, 
but  by  a  surging  or  momentum  of  electricity,  of  which 
I  have  more  to  say.  The  training-ship  "  Conway," 
now  io  the  Mersey,  was  once  struck,  but  waa  perfectly 
protoct«d,  except  as  to  its  flag-slaff.  The  water  was 
seen   to    be  luminous   in   conducting   away   this    flash 
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from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Piste  XI.  indicates  the  sr- 
rangement  by  Snow  Harris  of  condnctors  able  to  ac- 
complish this  protection — simple  and  eflfootiTe.  A  ship 
is  an  easy  thing  to  protect  proTided  yon  realize  that 
every  mast  and  every  spar  is  liable  to  be  stmck.  If  you 
protect  the  masts  you  may  chance  the  spars  if  yon  like; 
bat  yon  are  not  to  think  of  areas  of  protection;  all  such 
ideas  are  perfectly  illusory. 

Incident  referred  to  in  ^ootude,  page  15. 

**  The  little  town  of  Rosstall  in  Franconim,  BaTsria,  hmd  a  chorcb 
iLe  steeple  of  which  was  156  feet  high,  and  this  stood  on  the  brow 
<»f  a  hill,  overlooked  the  country  fiur  and  wide,  and  was  itself 
visible  for  many  miles.  Being  necessarily  much  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  lightning  clouds,  it  had  been  provided  with  one  of  the 
best  brass-wire  conductors,  arrange<l  by  Ftofessor  von  Telin  him- 
self,  and  made  of  unusual  thickness,  being  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  evening  of  April  30th,  1822,  while  a  dark  storm^ 
cloud  of  great  density  was  passing  over  Rosstall,  a  heavy  flash  of 
lightning  was  seen  to  fall  vertically  upon  the  church  steeple,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  terrible  peal  of  thunder  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth. 

When  people  looked  up  they  saw  that  the  church  clock  had  been 
thrown  ftom  its  place,  and  that  part  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  edifice 
had  been  scattered  upon  the  ground.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
electric  discharge  from  the  atmosphere  had  been  of  unusual  intensity, 
but  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  trusted  conductor  had  not  done 
its  work.** 
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CHAPTER    III. 


GESKRAI.   CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING    CON- 
DUCTORS FOR   HOL'SC-FROTECTION. 

CoitatDKB  first  a  fen*  examples  of  elaborately'  protecte 
cltreUings  and    public  buildings,  according  to    presenfl 
ideas.      The  diagrams  in  Plates  XIF.  and  XIII.  prettjB 
well  explain  theiiiselvcB, 

Nothing  projecting  upwards  is  left  unspiked,  and  the  ' 
earths  are  thorough.     These  appear  to  be  examples  of 
excellent,  thoogh  certainly  expensive,  protection. 

If  these  houses  were  powder  magazines  we  should 
have  to  be  more  careful  still  and  make  a  more  critical 
examination,  bnt  as  ordinary  houses  thej  are  safe  so  long 
as  the  conductors  arc  in  decent  condition. 

Now  rapidly  run  over  ordinary  good  orthodox  con- 
ductors. First,  tlio  sky  end.  Points  arc  good,  as 
explained,  though  their  import-ance  may  easily  be  exag- 
gerated. They  can  however  do  no  possiblo  harm,  and 
thereare  occasions  when  they  may  do  good  ;  itis  customary 
to  make  them  of  platinum  when  expense  is  no  object,  but 
platinum  points  aro  liable  to  bo  melted.  The  best  points 
are  cones  of  copper,  not  too  sharp,  and  thickly  gilt. 
Gold  is  better  than  platinum,  in  being  just  as  durable 
aad  much  better  conducting,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
pielt.     Maar  points  are  bt-ttcr  than  one,  especially  as 
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some  are  apt  to  get  fused  and  blanted  by  some  discharge ; 
others  may  still  remain  sharp.     (Plate  XIY.) 

True,  anything  will  act  as  a  point  when  the  tension 
rises  high  enough,  but  it  is  desirable  to  keep  down  these 
dangerous  tensions  if  anyway  possible.  So  soon  as  a 
knob  begins  to  emit  brushes,  the  sparking  point  cannot 
be  far  distant;  but  sharp  points  will  glow  and  reduce  the 
strain  far  before  the  sparking  point. 

Whether  the  glow  of  sharp  points  is  however  as  effec- 
tive as  has  been  imagined,  is  a  question  for  experiment 
to  decide.  So  far  as  experiments  begun  by  me  and 
continued  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Chattock  have  gone,  they  assert 
clearly  that  the  discharging  power  of  needle  points  is 
insignificant  until  they  begin  to  audibly  fizz,  at  which 
tension  small  knobs  would  do  nearly  equally  well.  It  is 
very  curious  to  find  that  hundreds  of  needle  points  are 
insufficient  to  discharge  the  electricity  supplied  by  a 
small  inductive  machine,  unless  their  tension  bo  raised 
by  bringing  near  them  an  earth-connected  body.  In  the 
free  middle  of  a  room,  their  glow  effects  next  to  nothing. 
However,  points  have  always  been  believed  in  since 
the  subsidence  of  the  famous  old  controversy  in  favour 
of  knobs,  and  certainly  points  are  good  so  far  as  they 

go. 

Perhaps  the  best  protected  building  in  the  world  is 

the  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  Brussels,  the  hobby  of  M.  Melsens. 

The  whole  system  used  in  this  building  is  excellent  and 

theoretically  perfect,  so  for  as  I  know,  in  every  respect ; 

but  it  is  not  cheap,  and  some  people  might  perhaps  hold 

that  it  was  not  artistic. 

As  for  the  main  conductors,  one  finds  rod,  rope,  and 

ribbon.  The  plan  most  approved  perhaps  by  the  Lightning 

Rod  Conference  is  this  copper  tape,  which  is  very  nice, 

neat,  and  flexible,  and  free  fi*om  joints.     It  is  quite  the 
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Bwet  kind  of  conducbor  from  the  old  point  of  view,  and  is 
the  kind  eupplied  by  the  moat  eminent  firms. 

Two  important  matters  to  be  thought  ot  in  connection 
with  the  conductor  are — that  it  shall  not  corrode  away  in 
places,  find  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  bo  stolen. 
Another  point  that  must  not  bo  overlooked  in  fising  up 
;iDy  length  of  conductor  is  that  it  is  liable  to  ospand  and 
contract.  An  atlowance  must  bo  left  for  this.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  it  is  liable  to  bo  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  backed  up  sometimes  by  a  kitchen 
i-himney  behind,  and  then  again  at  another  time  exposed 
to  tJie  coldest  nights,  a  range  of  100°  Centigrade  is  not 
oscessivc. 

»I  once  rigged  up  some  copper  rod  battery  conductors 
three- eighth ij  of  an  inch  thickness  between  two  walla, 
d  one  morning  after  a  frust  found  one  snapped  clean  in 
If  by  the  contraction.  This  would  be  a  bad  thing  to 
happen  to  a  lightning  conductor ;  so  either  bends  must  be 
left  in  the  rope  when  pnt  up,  or  else  special  compensutoi's 
must  be  introduced  at  intorvaU. 

Tbo  allowance  for  copper  is  ono  in  000 ;  say  an  inch  in 
every  forty  feet.  The  best  place  for  a  compensator  is 
[ost  above  a  holdfast,  so  that  it  will  have  to  support  no 
weight.  A  bight  or  bend  in  a  flexible  rope  answers  every 
purpose,  but  bends  should  not  be  made  too  sharp,  or  tbu 
discbarge  will  jump  across  instead  of  going  round.  That 
is  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Flexible  conductors  are 
very  convenient,  but  theii-  convenience  must  not  beabused. 
Always  take  tbem  as  straight  as  possible.  Lightning  has 
no  time  to  go  round  circles — it  will  jump  across  sooner. 
Why  should  it  not  bo  let  tojump  across?  Well,  because 
it  buruH  the  conductor.  That  is  the  real  objection  to  bad 
joiuta— the  extra  heat ;  a  sort  of  arc  produceil  there,  and 
the  liability  to  fusing  and  destruction  of  the   conductor 
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at  these  parts.  There  is,  moreover,  some  danger  from 
fire. 

Now  aboat  the  earth  end.  We  have  had  examples  of 
good  earths  already.  Here  is  a  cheap  one  advocated  by 
Dr.  Mann :  wire  rope  opened  out  into  a  brush,  and  Ae 
two  ends  of  another  short  bit,  similarly  treated,  spliced 
across  the  first.  Two  of  the  fuzzed  out  ends  make  contact 
with  deep  soil,  one  with  the  surface  soil,  so  that  one  or 
other  is  pretty  sure  to  reach  moisture  (Plate  XVII.). 

The  whole  conductor  introduced  into  the  Cape  by  Dr. 
Mann,  is  simple,  cheap,  and  admirable  for  cottage  purposes 
and  for  emigrants.  Squatters  in  the  States,  or  Canada, 
or  at  the  Cape,  are  far  more  liable  to  thunderstorms  than 
we  are  in  this  country,  and  they  should  certainly  rig  up 
one  of  these  homely  tilings.  A  bit  of  iron  fencing  rope 
will  do,  with  both  ends  fuzzed  out,  one  supported  by  a 
tube  fixed  to  the  chimney,  the  other  sunk  deep  into  moist 
ground,  or  swamp  if  available. 

In  towns,  where  there  are  water  or  gas  mains  very 
near  the  terminus  of  a  lightning  conductor,  I  surmise 
that  they  had  better  be  connected  to  it;  and  this  mainly 
for  their  own  protection.  For  if  they  be  not  connected, 
the  lightning  will  not  scruple  to  still  make  use  of  them  if 
it  chooses,  and  having  to  jump  across  a  yard  or  two  of 
bad  conductor  on  the  way,  it  can  easily  knock  a  hole  in 
them  or  melt  them,  instead  of  getting  to  them  quietly. 

It  must  be  understood  that  what  I  say  of  the  mains 
underground  does  not  apply  to  the  pipes  in  a  house.  To 
connect  lead  water-pipes  with  a  lightning  conductor 
might  possibly  lead  to  their  being  melted ;  but  to  connect 
the  house  gas-pipe  with  a  conductor  is  a  most  dangerous 
proceeding.  The  neighbourhood  of  gas-pipes  in  a  house 
must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  It  is  probably  better 
when  possible  to  avoid  even  the  mains  underground,  but 
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^BBrtoinlf  one  does  not  want  lightning  rushing  along 
"■eempo- pipes,  picking  out  all  the  bad  joints,  and  lighting 
the  gas  there.  In  so  fur  as  a  house  contains  escaping 
gas,  or  weak  gas-pipes,  it  must  be  treated  like  a  powder 
magazine,  and  great  care  be  taken.  A  ridiculonsl; 
minnte  spark  maj  ignite  gas  without  being  noticed  ;  the 
hole  in  the  pipe  may  quietly  enlarge,  and  the  house  be 
burnt  down.  A  considerable  amount  of  damage  has 
been  done  in  this  way.  So  soon  as  Swan  lamps  are  in 
universal  use,  lightning  may  occasionally  play  havoc  with 
their  filaments  and  fuse  a  few  cut-outs,  but  it  will  not 
find  the  leading-wires  easily  combustible  or  capable  of 
burning  the  house  down. 

Whether  it  be  gas  or  electric  light,  however,  lightning 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of  the  house-leads — not 
only  because  of  the  danger  it  may  do  at  joints  and 
insulations,  but  because  gas-brackets  and  chandolier.i  are 
uBually  conveniently  suspended  over  desks  and  near 
arm-chairs,  just  where  an  unsuspecting  person's  head 
ia  likely  to  be;  and  a  spark  to  one's  head  is  unsafe. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  orthodox  system  of 
protection,  the  gather  up  and  carry  away  system.  But, 
as  you  know,  there  ia  another  system  suggested  by  Clerk- 
Maswell,  the  birdcage  or  meat-safe  principle;  that  is  to 
say,  the  protective  action  of  a  closed  conducting  sheath. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  inside  an  empty  hollow 
conductor  there  is  no  trace  of  electrostatic  charge  (it 
was  proved  last  century  by  Cavendish),  and  this  same 
screening  action  may  apply  to  violent  electric  discharges ; 
at  least  that  is  evidently  Maxwell's  opinion.  He  does 
not  enter  into  detail,  and  possibly  ho  did  not  contemplate 
me  difficulties  that  might  be  suggested  on  the  ground 
a  hollow  conductor  ia  no  protection  to  ordinary 
rents,  and  might  therefore  be  no  protection  to  the 
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furious  currents  of  lightning.  The  screening  effect  of 
a  hollow  conductor  is  clearer  now  than  it  was  to  any 
ordinary  people  when  he .  wrote,  possibly  clearer  than  it 
was  eyen  to  Maxwell  himself,  though  this  would  be  a 
rash  thing  to  say.  However,  the  fact  is  true  that  in  a 
banker's  strong  room  you  are  absolutely  safe.  Even  if 
it  were  struck,  nothing  could  get  at  you.  In  a  birdcage, 
or  in  armour,  you  are  moderately  safe.  I  should  not 
care  to  try  armour  myself,  the  joints  might  get  un- 
pleasantly hot  and  explosive.  And  even  the  birdcage, 
if  struck  by  a  big  enough  flash,  might  get  melted.  A 
melted  patch  on  one's  protective  armour  would  be 
extremely  disagreeable.  Sometimes  one  is  told  to  get 
thoroughly  wet  through  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in  a 
thunderstorm;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  stroke  is 
more  unpleasant  than  rheumatic  fever. 

However,  a  sufficiently  stout  and  closely-meshed  cage 
or  netting  all  over  a  house  will  undoubtedly  make  all 
inside  perfectly  safe.  Only,  if  that  is  all  the  defence, 
you  must  not  step  outside  or  touch  the  netting  while 
outside,  for  fear  of  a  shock.  It  would  be  unpleasant, 
when  you  reached  home  out  of  a  storm,  to  find  it  so 
highly  charged  as  to  knock  you  down  directly  you  tried 
to  go  in.     An  earth  connection  is  necessary  as  well. 

A  wire  netting  all  over  the  house,  a  good  earth  con- 
nection to  it  at  several  points,  and  all  over  the  roof 
a  plentiful  supply  of  that  barbed  wire  which  serves  so 
abominably  well  for  fences,  and  you  have  an  admirable 
system  of  defence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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lei  us  see  how  far  most  people  agree,  and  where 
they  begin  to  branch  out  and  differ.  The  old  aod 
amusing  political  controversy  between  koobs  and  points 
has  disappeared.  Points  to  the  sky  are  recognized  as 
correct  J  only  it  may  be  better  to  have  more  of  them, 
any  number  of  them,  rows  of  them,  like  barbed  wire — not 
necessarily  very  prominent — along  ridges  and  eaves.  For 
a  point  has  iu  no  case  a  very  great  discharging  capacity. 
It  takes  several  points  to  discharge  readily  all  the 
electricity  set  in  motion  by  a  motlerately-sized  Voss  or 
Wiinahurat  machine,  even  under  favourable  circum- 
atancea;  hence,  if  you  want  to  ueutralize  a  thunder- 
cloud, three  points  are  not  so  effective  as  3,000. 

No  need,  however,  for  great  spikes  and  ugly  tridentc-, 
so  painful  to  the  architect.  Let  the  lightning  come  to 
yon,  do  not  go  to  meet  it.  Protect  all  your  ridges  and 
pinnacles,  not  only  the  highest,  and  yon  will  be  far  safer 
than  if  you  bnilt  yourself  a  factory  chimney  to  support 
your  conductor  upon.  At  present  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  factory  chimnoy  or  steeple  is  not  a  safe- 
guard, but  a  source  of  mild  danger,  even  when  itself 
thoroughly  protected.  If  it  have  no  conductor  it  is,  no 
doubt,  still  more  dangerous. 

Next,  as   to   the  conductor.     Hhould   it   be  iron   or 
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should  it  be  copper  ?  Should  it  be  insulated  from  the 
buildings  or  should  it  be  connected  with  all  the  metal  it 
contains?  These  are  questions  at  present  in  dispute. 
The  lightning-rod  conference  approves  copper^  though 
not  putting  it  specially  and  strongly  before  iron.  Dura- 
bility is  its  main  recommendation.  Under  all  circum- 
stances I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  more  durable  than 
galvanized  iron.  Mr.  Preece  has  great  experience  of 
wires  in  chemical  and  all  other  districts,  and  I  believe  he 
upholds  iron.  Franklin,  and  the  Americans  to  this  day, 
prefer  iron.  Certainly  it  is  much  cheaper,  and  not  so 
cfasy  to  melt.  We  will  consider  the  question,  and  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion  later. 

Also  the  question  about  connecting  up  the  conductors 
to  all  metal  masses,  roofs,  girders,  balconies,  water-gutters, 
etc.,  we  had  better  leave  that  open  too.  Nearly  every- 
one condemns  insulators,  but  one  eminent  authority,  M. 
Gallaud,  advocates  caution  and  circumspection  in  what 
things  you  connect  and  what  you  do  not  connect.  He 
points  out,  for  instance,  that  if  you  connect  up  a  balcony 
to  the  conductor,  a  person  standing  thereon  may  become 
one  of  its  striking  terminals.  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
him.  Some  there  are  who  advocate  connecting  both 
ends  of  a  roof-gutter,  or  other  such  nearly  closed  contour, 
and  not  only  one  end.  I  decidedly  agree  with  this  also, 
for  reasons  which  before  long  will  become  abundantly 
clear.     On  this  point  I  have,  in  fact,  no  doubt. 

As  regards  the  shape  of  the  conductor,  whether  rod 
or  ribbon  ?  Many  experiments  have  been  made,  notably 
some  by  Mr.  Preece  on  the  discharge  of  Dr.  De  la  Rue's 
battery  through  conductors  of  various  sectional  shapes, 
to  see  if  extent  of  periphery  matters.  Hitherto  the 
results  have  been  negative.  But  theory  clearly  points 
to  the  fAct  that  a  bundle  of  detached  wires  is  electrically 
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itter  than  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  weight  per  foot,  in 
every  respect  except  durability.  But  dnrability  is  an 
essential  feature.  No  shape  can  be  considered  sali^tfactory 
which  aids  corrosion.  One  thing  is  obvious;  plenty  of 
Borface  encourages  cooling,  and  slightly  diminishes  dunger 

melting.  Its  other  much  more  important  advantages 
will  consider  later. 

Lastly,  the  "  earth "  and  its  testing.  An  earth  is 
necessary,  or  you  wilt  have  your  foundations  knocked 
about  and  your  garden  ploughed  up.  A  good  earth  is 
desirable.  A  few  tons  of  coke  with  tho  conductor  coiled 
up  among.-^t  it  is  a  well  known  and  satisfactory  plan  if  the 
soil  be  permanently  damp.  A  bag  of  salt  might  perhaps 
be  buried  with  it  to  keep  it  damp  throughout;  or  rain 
water  may  be  led  there.  Often,  however,  the  most 
violent  thunderstorms  occur  after  a  spell  of  line  weather, 
and  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  dry.  It  is  best  therefore  to 
run  your  conductor  pretty  deep,  and  there  make  earth. 

It  is  very  well  to  connect  the  conductor  to  water-mains 
if  near,  but  they  may  bo  far  off  or  non-existent ;  and  in 
the  most  elaborate  cases  they  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  used  as  sole  earths.  Gas-mains  at  any  rate,  if  used  at 
all,  should  certainly  be  supplemented  by  a  deeper  reach- 
ing and  more  reliable  earth.  In  dry  weather  gas-maioB 
are  not  earthed  at  all  well,  and  a  strong  charge  may  then 
surge  up  and  down  them  and  light  somebody  else's  gas 
in  the  most  surprising  way.  It  may  indeed  do  so  even 
when  the  soil  is  damp  if  other  conditions  are  favourable ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  good  deep  earth^ — -a  well  if  possible, 
a  boring  if  not — and  to  lead  tho  conductor  down  into  it. 
If  the  flash  likes  to  make  a  disturbance  when  it  has  to 
leave  tho  conductor  a  long  way  down,  no  one  need 
Ifrumbic,      It  can't  do  much  harm  there. 
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There  is^  of  course,  no  magic  in  water  unless  it  forms 
a  large  continuous  sheet.  An  isolated  puddle  in  a  rock, 
such  as  has  been  used  before  now  for  a  lighthouse,  is 
no  earth  at  all.  A  thoroughly  good  earth  is  really  a 
geological  question;  and  for  an  important  building  a 
geological  specialist  should  be  consulted. 

An  occasional  test  of  an  earth,  in  ordinary  weather,  is 
no  real  security  as  to  what  may  happen  after  a  long- 
continued  drought.  It  is  desirable  occasionally  to  make 
some  test  of  the  underground  portion  of  a  conductor  just 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  still  there,  and  has  not  been  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  removed  by  a  workman  engaged  on 
drainage  or  other  jobs ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  plan  whereby  just  raising  a  handle  shall 
give  sufficient  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  earth , 
without  any  skilled  operator.  To  this  end,  two  earths 
should  be  provided,  quite  independent  of  each  other  (one 
a  water-main,  for  instance,  the  other  a  ton  of  coke),  and 
they  should  be  connected,  first  to  each  other  and  then  to 
the  conductor,  by  a  substantial  copper  band.  Now  let 
the  band  connecting  the  two  earths  pass  through  some 
covered  outhouse,  and  have  a  well  over-lapping  junction 
of  two  flat  areas  pressed  together  by  a  spring,  but  capable 
of  being  raised  on  or  off  the  other  by  pulling  at  a  handle 
or  a  rope.  A  galvanometer  indicator  and  LeclaDche  cell, 
permanently  connected  so  as  to  send  a  current  between 
the  two  earths  directly  the  handle  is  raised,  will  show  by 
its  deflection  the  state  of  conductivity  of  the  two  earths. 
Very  likely  the  two  earths  themselves  will  suffice  to  give 
the  necessary  current  without  an  auxiliary  battery. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however.  If  a  building  is  so 
situated,  either  on  high  sandy  ground  or  on  impervious 
rock,  that  a  decent  earth  is  very  difficult  to  get,  then,  at 
least,  the  house  is  not  likely  to  make  a  better  earth  than 


the  conductor.  That  is  a  weak  point  iu  the  excuse  bo 
often  made  concerning  an  accident  to  a  protected  build- 
ing, that  the  earth  was  not  sufficiently  good.  It  can 
very  seldom  be  shown  that  the  earth  apparently  chosen 
in  preference  was  any  better;  often  it  was  obviously 
worse. 

It  is  a  superstition  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  test- 
ing of  conductors  with  a  galvanometer  and  Wheatstone 
bridge.  A  galvanometer  and  Wheatstone  bridge  are 
powerless  to  answer  many  important  questions.  A 
Leclanche  cell  can  no  more  point  out  what  path  lightning 
will  take,  than  a  trickle  down  a  hill-aide  will  fix  you  the 
path  of  an  avalanche.  The  one  is  turned  aside  by  every 
trivial  obstacle,  and  really  chooses  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance ;  the  other  crashes  throngh  all  obstacles,  and  prac- 
tically makes  its  own  path,  A  dash  strikes  a  house  at 
one  corner,  rushes  apparently  part  way  down  the  con- 
ductor, then  flashes  off  sideways  to  a  roof-gutter,  sends 
forks  down  all  the  spouts,  and  knocks  a  lot  of  bricks  out. 
Another  branch  bangs  through  a  wall  in  order  to  run 
aimlessly  along  some  bell-wires.  Another  goes  through 
a  window,  and  down  a  spado  or  something  propped 
up  against  the  wall  to  earth.  The  lightning  tester 
comes  with  his  galvanometer  and  Leclanch^  cell,  and 
reports  that  the  earth  of  the  conductor  has  100  ohms 
resistance;  and  the  accident  is  therefore  accounted  for! 
But  how  much  resistance  would  he  have  found  in  the 
paths  which  the  lightning  seemed  to  choose  in  preference 
to  ihe  100  ohms?  Something  more  like  1,000,000 
probably.  Or,  perhaps,  there  is  a  bad  joint  in  the  con- 
dnctor  somewhere,  the  parts  being  separated  by  one- 
I  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  But  why  should  it  prefer  to  jump 
(veral  yards,  and  knock  holes  in  walls  and  windows, 
ftther  than  jump  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch?     No;   the 
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galyanometer^  and  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  Ohm's  law, 
and  condactivity,  are  simply  not  in  it. 

Something  has  been  left  out  of  consideration,  and 
something  very  important  too ;  and  until  that  something 
is  fally  taken  into  account,  no  satisfactory  and  really 
undeniable  security  can  be  guaranteed. 

That  something  is  inertia — electrical  inertia. 

Suppose  you  have  a  pipe  or  U-tube  full  of  water,  used 
as  perpetual  oyerflow  to  a  cistern,  and  you  want  it  to  be 
equal  to  all  demands.  Tou  test  it,  and  find  it  perfectly 
easy  to  pour  the  water  either  way ;  both  ends  are  per- 
fectly open;  the  pipe  is  a  good  conductor.  Then  comes 
someone  and  hits  the  stagnant  water  in  your  pipe  a  tre- 
mendous blow  with  a  hammer,  bursts  the  pipe,  and 
scatters  the  water  all  about.  That  is  what  lightning 
does  to  your  lightning  conductor  and  to  the  electricity 
in  it.     It  is  no  gentle  push,  it  is  a  terrific  blow. 


CHAPTER    V. 


RIMENTS     ESTABLISttlNG     THE     IMPORTANCE 
fOF     ELECTRICAI,     INERTIA,    AND     AFFORDING     A 
EANS      OF     COMPARING      THE     F.FFECTIVENESS 
IpP  DIFFERENT    CONDUCTORS. 

I  MADE  several  assertions  in  the  last  chapter  which  it  is 
my  business  now  to  justify  by  actual  experiment. 

The  word  "inertia"  one  uses  as  conveying  a  correct 
general  notion  of  the  behaviour  of  an  electric  circuit  to 
sudden  electro- motive  forces ;  a  behaviour  which  is  caused 
by  the  inBuence  or  induction  which  every  portion  of  a 
circuit  exerts  on  every  other  portion.  Consider  aeon- 
ducting  rod  as  analyzed  into  a  bundle  of  parallel  wires 
or  filaments,  and  let  a  current  be  suddenly  started  in  all. 
The  rising  current  in  any  one  filament  exerts  an  oppos- 
ing force  on  all  the  others;  and  this  self-generated 
opposition  E.M.F,,  due  to  induction  between  the  different 
filaments  of  the  conductor,  exactly  imitates  the  ofieots  of 
ordinary  inertia  as  observed  in  massive  bodies  submitted 
to  suddon  mechanical  forces.  (For  some  illustrations  of 
these  well-known  mechanical  effects  see  a  letter  by  Mr, 
Maclean  in  "  Nature,"  vol.  37,  p.  612.) 

The  term  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  olectncal 
inertia-like  effect  is  "  self-induction  " ;  which  is  becoming 
gradually  shortened  to  "inductance";  its  original  form 
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when  first  dealt  with  by  Sir  William  Thomson  was  the 
"  electro-dynamic  capacity ''  of  the  circuit. 

Now  since  electric  inertia  is  due  to  a  mutual  action 
between  the  filaments  into  which  a  conductor  may  be 
supposed  to  be  divided,  it  is  manifest  that  the  closer 
packed  they  are  the  greater  the  inertia  of  the  whole  will 
be ;  and  that  to  diminish  inertia  it  is  only  necessary  to 
separate  the  filaments  and  spread  them  out. 

The  main  count  of  the  indictment  against  ordinary 
procedure  is,  that  too  much  attention  has  been  hitherto 
paid  to  conducting  power,  and  too  little  to  inertia.  In 
&ct,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  practically  nothing 
but  conductivity  has  been  attended  to,  or  thought  of,  in 
the  erection  of  lightning  conductors. 

I  want  to  show  that  conductivity  is,  from  many  points 
of  view,  of  hardly  any  moment,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a  discharge  are  regulated  far  more  by  inertia 
than  by  conductivity.  I  can  even  show  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  high  conductivity  appears  to  be  an 
actual  objection,  and  that  a  stout  rod  of  good  conducting 
copper  carries  off  a  flash  less  well  and  quietly  than  a  thin 
wire  of  badly-conducting  iron. 

Let  us  proceed  to  verify  this  paradoxical  statement  at 
once. 

Experiment  of  the  Alternative  Path. 

The  first  form  of  experiment  I  have  to  describe  is  a 
very  simple  one.  I  call  it  the  experiment  of  the  alter- 
native path.  It  consists  in  giving  a  Leyden-jar  discharge 
the  choice  between  a  certain  conductor  and  a  certain 
length  of  air,  and  in  adjusting  the  length  of  air  until  it 
had  as  lief  take  one  path  as  the  other. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  particular  mode  of  carrying 
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out  lliia  aiuiplc  cxpE-riment  has  any  special  sigoiGcancc, 
but,  to  be  definite,  1  depict,  in  Fig.  1,  the  syminetrical 
arrangement  I  have  most  froqueotly,  though  not  exclu* 
sirely,  adopted. 

The  knobs  marked  A  are  the  ordinary  terminata  of  a 
Voss  machine.  The  jars  stand  on  an  ordinary  wood  table, 
and  their  onter  coats  are  led  to  the  discharger,  B,  the 
,  distance  of  whose  air-spaco  can  be  varied.  The  alterna- 
jiiTe  path,  L,  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line.  The  discharge 
9  to  choose  between  B  and  L.     Sometimes  L  is  absent 


Fig.  I. 
and  in  that  case  the  charging  of  tlio  jar^i  is  (juiti;  well 
■  1  effected    through    tlio  wood  of  the  tjiblc ;    this   is   the 
^■Svnntage  of  having  (he  jars  imperfectly  insulated.     At 
^Hfce  same  time  the  conducting  power  of  the  wood  is  too 
^Itiw  to  enable  the  jars  to  discharge  themselves  at  all  satis- 
factorily, unless  the  knobs,  B,  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance, or  unless  some  path,  //,  is  provided.     The  only 
discharge  obtained  nt  A  when  both  paths,  B  and  h,  are 
nbsent,  ia  a  feeble  spitting  or  intermittent  and  frequent 
sparking,  very  different  from  the  loud  report  heard  as 
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soon  as  the  knobs,  B,  are  brought  within  striking  dis- 
tance. But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  B  knobs 
must  be  as  close  together  as  the  A  knobs,  in  order  to 
permit  complete  discharge ;  on  the  contrary,  the  B  knobs 
may  be  almost  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  A  knobs,  and  yet 
the  discharge  shall  be  complete  and  noisy. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  two  sparks  occur  toge- 
ther ;  a  spark  at  A  precipitates,  and  is  the  cause  of,  the 
spark  at  B.  Not  vice  versa,  for  until  the  A  spark  occurs 
there  is  not  the  slightest  tendency  for  a  spark  at  B. 
The  two  B  knobs  are  at  the  same  zero  potential,  and 
may  be  touched  with  impunity  except  at  the  instant 
when  the  flash  occurs  at  A.     Remember  that  the  jars  are 

standing  on  a  common  table  all 
the  time. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  there 
is  anything  occult  in  this  mode 
of  obtaining  the  spark  at  B,  let 
us  subjoin  as  Fig.  2  another  ar- 
rangement of  connection,  which 
does  just  as  well,  and,  in  fact, 
represents  the  first  experiment  I  tried.  The  condenser 
is  a  very  large  one  of  tinfoil  and  glass  plates,  with 
carefully  insulated  terminals.  My  object  in  making  it 
was  to  obtain  a  sudden  rush  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  electricity  (like  lightning),  and  then  study  its  be- 
haviour under  various  circumstances.  I  found  after- 
wards that  for  most  experiments  an  ordinary  gallon  or 
even  pint  Leyden  jar  served  just  as  well,  was  much 
quicker  in  use,  and  less  dangerous.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  insulated  terminals  necessitates  the  continued  presence 
of  some  alternative  path  (L)  or  other,  else  of  course  the 
condenser  declines  to  charge. 

It  ma^  be  noted  at  onpe  thi|(  with  either  arrangement 
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EBpsrk  A  was  very  loud  wlienever  tlio  spark  was 
iwed  to  occur  nt  Sas  well;  but  so  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge was  compelled  to  traverse  the  alteruative  conduc- 
tor, L,  by  puttiag  the  B  knobs  too  far  apart,  then  the 
noise  of  the  discharge  was  much  ditninished,  not  merely 
because  there  is  now  only  one  spark  iastead  of  two,  bnt 
plainly  because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  discharge 
meets  with  considerable  obstruction  in  the  wire,  whereby 
its  duration  is  lengthened,  and  its  noise  therefore  very 
greatly  lessened. 

Tho  numbers  given  below  are  extracted  from  a  page 

of  the  laboratory  note-book,  and   refer  to  an  experiment 

with  two   Leyden  jars,   of  a   size   which   I   suHiciontly 

specify  by  calling  them  "gallon"  jars,  arranged  as  in 

l^jg.  I .    The  length  of  the  A  epark  was  maintained  at 

^Kke  inoh  throughout  the  experiment;  or,  as  it  happened 

Kio   be   accidentally    convenient    to   measure    lengths  in 

tenths  of  an  inch,  I  will  call  the  A  length   10.     The  V 

length  is  variable,  being  altered  until  a  B  spark  eome- 

times  passes  and  sometimes  misses. 

The  first  alternative  path  I  show  is  a  length  of  about 
40  feet  of  stout  No,  1   (b.w.o.)  copper  wire  or  rod,  siia- 
pended  round  the  room  by  silk  ribbon.     Its  resistance 
MUn  ordinary   currents   is   very   small,  being     025  ohtn. 
^Bt«verthele8B,  we  thall  6nd  that  the  discharge  refuses  to 
.\'  teke  this  apparently  easy  path, and  persists  io  jumping  tho 
air-gap  B  instead,  until  the  B  knobs  are  separated   ll'S 
tenths  of  an  inch.    This  is  the  critical  distance.     If  they 
are  further  apart  than  this,  the  discharge  chooses  the 
thick  copper  wire  by  preference,  and  its  noise  or  sudden- 
ness is  then  much  loss. 

Aa  a  contraat  with  this,  I  next  try  a  similar  length  of 
fine  iron  wire  (No.  27,  B.w.o,},  whose  resistance  to  ordi- 
nary currontB  ia  33 '3  ohms,  or  1,300  times  as  great  aa  the 
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other.  We  find  that  the  discharge  very  distinct); 
prefers  this  wire  to  the  other.  For  if  the  B  knob; 
remain  at  the  distance  of  14*3  we  never  now  get  a  I 
spark,  nor  do  we  get  one  until  they  have  been  brough 
distinctly  nearer.  The  critical  spark  length  is  now  10*3 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  this  result. 

Let  us  next  try  an  enormous  resistance — a  capillar^ 
tube  of  liquid  (very  dilute  acid),  giving  to  ordinarj 
measurements  some  300,000  ohms.  The  critical  spark 
length  at  B  is  indeed  a  little  increased  by  this  greai 
resistance,  but  not  much  above  that  found  for  the  stout 
copper  wire.  I  have  not  an  exact  measure  of  it,  but  K 
or  17  will  not  be  far  out.  The  spark  at  A  now  becomes 
very  quiet  indeed,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  what  we  were 
observing  all  along  was,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  effect 
of  true  resistance  \  for  the  undeniable  resistance  in  the 
capillary  tube  gives  just  the  same  kind  of  effects  as  does 
the  copper  or  iron  wire,  only  a  little  more  pronounced. 

I  have  suspended  three  other  conductors  of  about  the 
same  length,  which  it  is  easy  to  try  in  the  same  way, 
keeping  the  A  spark-length  10  all  the  time.  The  results 
are  here  summarized : — 


Alternative  Path. 
Stent  copper  wire,  No.  1         R  •=     *025  ohm 
Ordinary  copper  wire,  No.  19  R=   2*72 
Stout  uron  wire,  No.  1  R  =      '086 

Ordinary  iron  wire,  No.  18     R=   Z'55 
Thinnest  iron  wire,  No.  27      R  =  33*3 


>» 


Ti 


1^ 


Critical  B 
spark -length. 
.  14-3 
.  13-4 
.  10-8 
.  108 
10-3 


The  copper  wires  seem  to  obstruct  almost  equally,  and 
the  iron  wires  also  obstruct  equally  among  themselves^ 
notwithstanding  their  very  different  diameters ;  but  the 
coppers  obstruct  more  than  the  irons. 

There  is  nothing  absolute  about  these  numbers ;  they 
are  the  record  of  a  definite  experiment^  but  their  precise 
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value  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  easy  to  arrange  so  that  the  iron  19  less  effective 
than  the  copper — so  that,  in  fact,  ordinary  resistance  be- 
comes  of  consequence  again.  This  is  done  by  patting  a 
long  lead  into  tbe  A  circuit  of  the  jars.  Bat  whenever 
the  flash  is  made  aa  sudden  as  possible — and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  a  lightning  flash  is  often  very 
sodden — then  the  order  of  the  numbers  is  something  like 
the  figures  qaoted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THESE   EXPERIMENTS. 


Reason  of  tfie  enormom  Obstruction  offered  by  a  good 

Conductor. 

Now^  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  astonishing  obstrac- 
tion  offered  by  good  condactors  to  a  sadden  rash  of  elec- 
tricity f  One  may  express  it  in  a  popular  way,  thus: 
It  is  due  to  electrical  inertia^  or  what  is  also  called  "  self- 
induction/'  A  current  cannot  start  in  a  conductor 
instantaneously^  any  more  than  water  in  a  pipe  can  start 
moving  at  full  speed  in  an  instant.  Give  the  water  a 
violent  blow  to  make  it  move,  and  it  resists  like  a  solid. 
The  blow,  if  very  quick  and  violent,  may  burst  the  pipe, 
but  it  will  not  appreciably  propel  the  water.  So,  in  a 
manner,  is  it  with  electricity.  The  flash  occurs,  and  the 
conductor  must  either  carry  it  off  at  once  or  not  at  all. 
There  is  no  time  to  think  about  it,  and  the  E.M.F.  needed 
to  overcome  this  inertia -like  obstruction  is  so  great,  that 
a  considerable  thickness  of  air  may  be  burst  by  it,  and 
the  discharge  may  flash  off  sideways  to  anything  handy. 
Another  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  this :  A  light- 
ning discharge  is  essentially  a  varying  current;  it 
manifestly  rises  from  zero  to  a  maximum,  and  then  dies 
away  again,  all  in  some  extremely  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  say  100,000th  or  thereabouts.     But  that  is  not 
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II ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  be  got  rid  of, 
be  dissipated,  and  it  inaj  enBily  be  that  a  single  rash  of 
ctricity  in  one  direction  doea  not  eufHce  to  dissipate 
the  stored  up  energy  of  the  charged  cloud.  If  the 
tonductor  is  highly  resisting,  a  single  rush  is  sufficient, 
but  if  it  be  yreW  conducting  it  is  quite  insufficient. 
What  happens  then  ?  The  same  aa  would  happen  with 
compressed  air  or  other  fluid  rushing  out  of  an  orifice. 
I'lf  it  is  a  DaiTDw  jet,  there  is  a  one-di recti oned  blast ;  bnt 
I  if  a  wide,  free  mouth  be  suddenly  opened,  the  escaping 
air  overshoots  itself  by  reason  of  inertia,  and  springs  back 
again,  oscillating  to  and  fro  till  the  stored  up  energy  is 
dissipated.  Just  so  is  it  with  an  electric  discharge 
through  good  conductors ;  it  is  not  a  mere  oue-direc 
tioned  rush,  it  is  an  oaciUation,  a  barging  of  electricity  to 
and  fro,  until  all  the  energy  is  turned  into  heal. 

This  fact  is  often  forgotten  by  lightning-rod  men; 

tiey  speak  as  if  there  were  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
be  conveyed  to  earth  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  but 
hey  forget  the  energy  of  the  electric  charge,  which  must 
be  got  rid  of  somehow.  If  a  great  weight,  or  a  large 
reservoir  of  water,  were  propped  up  above  one's  house, 
one  would  not  say  that,  the  safe  thing  being  to  get  it 
down  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  was  advisable  to  knock  the 
props  away,  or  to  blow  the  bottom  out  of  the  reservoir ; 
no,  one  would  prefer  to  let  it  slide  slowly  and  gradually 
down  a  well-resisting  channel,  so  as  to  disperse  the 
energy  gradually. 

We  will  remember,  then,  that  a  Leyden-jar  discharge 
through  good  conductors  is  oscillatory,  and  that  the 
OHcillation  continues  until  all  the  stored  energy  is  rubbed 
iway.  The  oscillations  have  an  enormous  frequency; 
ley  may  be  millions  a  second,  for  the  whole  lot  of  them 
iTC  to  cense  during  the  excessively  minute  duration  of 
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the  visible  flash.  It  is  well  known  that  a  flash  is  of  far 
less  real  duration  than  the  persistence  of  optical  impression 
on  the  retina  would  lead  one  to  believe ;  as  is  easily 
illustrated  by  illuminating  a  spinning  wheel  by  an  electric 
spark.  However  fast  (ordinarily  speaking)  the  wheel  is 
spinning,  it  appears  to  be  stationary,  and  the  spokes  are 
seen  singly  and  clearly  by  the  light  of  each  spark. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  apparent  illu- 
minating power  of  a  powerful  flash  need  not  be  greater 
than  weak  moonlight,  its  actual  intensity,  for  the  instant 
it  really  lasts,  may  exceed  strong  sunlight,  and  hence 
may  exert  a  damaging  effect  on  the  retina  and  cause 
blindness. 

There  is  another  fact  which  it  behoves  us  to  be  aware 
of.  It  is  one  to  the  importance  of  which  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  has  only  recently  been  called.  Experi- 
mentally it  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Hughes, 
theoretically  by  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
and  Professor  Poynting ;  for  though  the  necessary  theory 
is  really  contained  in  Clerk-Maxwell,  it  required  digging 
out  and  displaying.  This  has  now  been  abundantly 
done,  but  the  knowledge  has  scarcely  yet  penetrated  to 
practical  men ;  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  most  physicists.  The  fact  is  this.  When 
a  current  starts  in  a  conductor,  it  does  not  start  equally 
all  through  its  section,  it  begins  on  the  outside,  and  then 
gradually  though  rapidly  penetrates  to  the  interior.  A 
steady  current  flows  uniformly  through  the  whole  section 
of  a  conductor^  a  variable  current  does  not.  It  is  started 
first  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  stopped  first  at  the  surface. 

Remembering  the  rapidly  oscillating  character  of  an 
electric  discharge,  remembering  also  the  fact  that  a 
rising  current  begins  on  the  outside  surface  of  a  conduc- 
tor, we  perceive  that)  with  a  certain  rate  of  alternation. 


TmwTTLISO. 


^^K  curreat  will   be  able   lo   penetrate  below  the   most 

^^nperficial  layer  ur  outer  skin  of  the  conductor  at  all.   In 

the  outer  skin,  of  microscopic  thickness,  electricity  will 

be  uscilUting  to  and  fro,  but  the  interior  of  the  conduc- 

vill  remain  stolidly  inert  nod  take  no  part  in  the 


ThuB  we  arrive  at  a  curioua  kind  of  reMRtsnce,  caused 
"hy  inertia  in  a  roundabout  fashion,  and  yet  a  real  resis- 
tance, a  reduction  in  the  conductinj;  substance  of  a  rod, 
ao  that  no  portion  except  that  close  to  the  surfuce  can 
take  Huy  part  in  the  conduction  of  these  rapidly  alter- 
nating; curronts  or  discharges.  It  must  naturally  be 
better,  therefore,  not  to  make  a  lightning  conductor  of 
solid  rod,  but  to  tlatten  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet,  or  cut  it 
into  detached  wires  ;  any  plan  for  increasing  surface  and 
spreading  it  out  laterally  will  be  an  improvement. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  guard  against  one 
favourite  misconception.      It  has  long  been  known  that 

tatic  charges  exist  only  on  the  surface  of  conductors;  it 

lias  also  long  been  known  that  ordinary  currents  flow 

irough  the  whole  section  and  substance  of  their  con- 

iectors.  It  ia  now  beginning  to  be  known  that  alter- 
nating currents  may  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  traverse  only 
the  outer  layers  of  conductors,  and  this  last  pieco  of 
knowledge  is  felt  to  be  rather  disturbing  by  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  behaviour  of 
steady  currents,  and  seems  like  a  return  to  electrostatic 
Dotioua,  and  an  attempt  to  lord  it  over  currents  by  their 
help.  But  the  first  and  third  facts  mentioned  above — 
the  behaviour  of  static  charges,  and  the  beha\-iour  of 
alternating  currents — are  two  distinct  facts,  iadependent 
of  each  other;  not  rigorously  independent  perhaps,  but 
beat  considered  so  for  ordinary  purposes  of  explanation. 
Wo  have  thus  mentioned  two  causes  of  obstruction 
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met  with  by  rapidly  oscillating  currents  trying  to 
traverse  a  metal  rod.  First  there  is  the  direct  inertia- 
like effect  of  self-indaction  to  be  added  to  the  resistance 
proper;  the  resulting  quantity  being  called  by  Mr. 
Heaviside  **  impedance/'  to  distinguish  it  from  resistance 
proper.  For  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
them ;  resistance  proper  dissipates  the  energy  of  a  cur- 
rent into  heaty  according  to  Joule's  law;  impedance 
obstructs  the  current,  but  does  not  dissipate  energy. 
Impedance  causes  tendency  to  side-flash,  resistance 
causes  a  conductor  to  heat  and  perhaps  to  melt.  The 
greater  the  resistance  of  a  conductor,  the  more  quickly 
will  the  energy  of  a  discharge  be  dissipated,  its  oscilla- 
tions being  rapidly  damped ;  the  greater  the  impedance 
of  a  conductor,  the  less  able  is  it  to  carry  off  a  flash,  and 
neighbouring  semi-conductors  are  accordingly  exposed 
to  the  more  danger.  Resistance  is  analogous  to  friction 
in  machinery;  impedance  is  analogous  to  freely  sus- 
pended massive  obstruction,  in  addition  to  whatever 
friction  there  may  bo.  To  slowly  changing  forces  fric- 
tion is  practically  the  sole  obstruction ;  to  rapidly  alter- 
nating forces  inertia  may  constitute  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  obstruction :  so  much  the  greater  part 
that  friction  need  hardly  matter. 

This  is  a  fairly  accurate  popular  statement  of  the  direct 
way  in  which  self-induction  aids  resistance  proper  in 
obstructing  an  alternating  current.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  considerations,  there  is  that  other  indirect  way  which 
we  have  also  mentioned,  viz.,  the  fact  that  conduction 
of  an  alternating  current  may  be  confined  to  the  surface  of 
a  rod  or  wire  if  the  alternations  are  rapid  enough.  This 
cause  must  plainly  increase  total  impedance ;  for  the 
total  channel  open  to  such  a  current  is  virtually  throttled, 
as  a  water-pipe  would  be  throttled  by  a  central  solid  core. 


IMPEDANCE.  « 

But  whicli  part  of  the  total  iinpedanoe  does  it  affect  F 
Doea  it  increase  the  resistance  part  or  the  inertia  partF 
In  other  words,  does  this  throttling  of  a  conductor  act  hy 
dissipation  of  energy  or  by  mere  massive  sluggishness  F 
Plainly,  it  mnstact  like  any  other  redaction  of  section,  it 
mast  increase  the  resistance,  the  dissipating  power  of  a 
conductor,  the  heating  power  of  a  current.  Hence  the 
resistance  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  entering  into  the 
total  impedance  has  by  no  means  the  same  value  as  it  has 
for  steady  currents,  and  as  measured  by  a  Wheatstone 
bridge.  It  is  a  quantity  greater — possibly  much  greater 
— than  this  ;  and  in  order  to  calculate  its  valne,  we  most 
know  not  only  the  sectional  area  and  specific  conductivity 
of  the  conductor  but  also  the  shape  of  its  section,  the 
magnetic  quality  of  its  material,  and  the  rate  of  alter- 
nation of  tjie  current  to  be  conveyed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

APPLICATION    OF    THE    ABOVE    MODE    OF    EXPERl- 
MENTING   TO   DETERMINE   FURTHER    DETAILS. 

Tape  V.  Rod. 

We  may  here  note  a  vigorous  controversy,  or  difference 
of  opinion,  between  Faraday  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris  on  the  other.  Faraday  was  often  con- 
sulted about  lightning  conductors  for  lighthouses,  and 
consistently  maintained  that  sectional  area  was  the  one 
thing  necessary — weight  per  linear  foot — and  that  shape 
was  wholly  indifferent.  Harris,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  tube  conductors  were  just  as  good  as  solid 
rods,  and  that  flattened  ribbon  was  better  still.  Each  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter.  Of  course  we  know  that  Faraday  was 
thinking  of  nothing  but  conduction,  and  conduction  for 
steady  currents.  Harris  had  probably  no  theoretical 
reason  to  give,  but  was  guided  either  by  instinct  or  by 
the  result  of  experience.  We  shall  have  to  admit  that, 
in  this  particular,  Faraday  was  wrong  and  Harris  was 
right.  The  following  experiment  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  point  further : 

I  take  two  copper  conductors  of  the  same  length  and 
approximately  of  the  same  weight,  but  one  of  them  in 
the  form  of  wire,  the  other  in  the  form  of  ribbon,  and  I 


SHAPE    OF  SECTIOK 

a  thflin  successively  ae  an  alternative  patb.  The  knobs 
b  A  being  fixed  at  two  centimetres  apart,  the  fl  knobs 
fere  adjusted  until  tbe  spark  sometimes  choae  the  air- 
[ap,  and  sometimes  the  alternative  conductor.  (Sea  Fig. 
2.)     The  critical  B  spark  length  was  then  : 

Millimelrc^. 

Willi  llic  uirp  as  uheriialive  pnth    ....  SvIC 

Willi  the  ribbon  „  6-26 

wire  „  8'« 

.,        i-ibbon  „               ,,....  <)'05 

,.       wire  „ N-21 

..        ribbon  ..               .,..,.  (l-OC 

■Terjr  distinctly  showing  the  advantage  of  a  Hattened 
irm  of  conductor  over  a  mere  round  section. 

The  dimensions  of  the  two  conductors  here  compared 

3  as  follows ;— Wire:  No.  12  B.w.o.,  218  centimetres 
Hong,  weight  910  grammes.  Ribbon:  218  centimetres 
long  and  6*4  centimetres  broad,  weight  88'7  grammes. 

Bat,  it  may  be  said,  have  not  cxperimeutd  often  been 
made  as  to  the  advantage  of  tape  over  rod  forms  of 
lightning  conductor,  with  negative  results  ?  Yes,  but 
the  point  usually  attended  to  is  the  deSagration  of  the 
conductor.  But  we  are  not  examining  which  form  of 
conductor  is  least  liable  to  bo  destroyed  by  a  flash — 
probably  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  one  form 
of  section  and  another,  for  there  is  no  time  for  surface 
cooling — we  are  examining  which  form  will  carry  off  a 
charge  moat  easily,  and  with  least  liability  to  side-flash  ; 
and  here  thin  ribbon  shows  distinct  advantage  over  round 
rod. 

Another  form  in  which  the  eiperimcnt  has  been  tried, 
by  Mr,  Preece,  for  instance,  with  Dr.  De  la  Rue's  battery, 
is  to  pass  a  discharge  through  rod  or  through  ribbon  and 
«ee  if  it  is  equally  able  to  deflagrate  a  thin  wire  inserted 
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in  another  portion  of  its  path.  It  is  foand  just  as  ener- 
getic in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Bat  so  it  mast  be 
unless  it  could  be  held  that  rod  dissipates  energy  easier 
than  tape.  Putting  conductors  in  series  in  this  way,  so 
that  the  whole  discharge  current  is  bound  to  go  through 
them  anyhow,  affords  no  indication  at  all  as  to  its  pre- 
ference for  one  path  over  another  if  it  had  a  choice. 


Iron  V.  Copper. 

You  remember  we  have  found  that  a  rod  of  iron 
carries  off  a  discharge  more  satisfactorily  than  a  rod  of 
copper. 

But  everyone  will  say — and  I  should  have  said  before 
trying — surely  iron  has  far  more  self-induction  than 
copper.  A  current  going  through  iron  has  to  magnetize 
it  in  concentric  cylinders,  and  this  takes  time.  But 
experiment  declares  against  this  view  for  the  case  of 
Leyden-jar  discharges.  Iron  is  experimeutally  better 
than  copper.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  flash  is  too 
quick  to  magnetize  the  iron ;  or  else  the  current  confines 
itself  so  entirely  to  the  outer  skin  that  there  is  nothing 
to  magnetize.  A  tubular  current  would  magnetize 
nothing  inside  it.  Somehow  or  other,  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  iron,  due  to  its  great  magnetic  permeability, 
disappear. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  have  expected  this 
result.  Possibly  Lord  Rayleigh  might  have  predicted 
it  J  and  perhaps  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside.  It  would 
scarcely  become  me  to  express  admiration  for  the  work 
of  so  great  a  master  of  science  as  Lord  Rayleigh  (though, 
parenthetically,  I  may  mention  that  I  feel  such  admira- 
tion in  the  highest  degree),  but  I  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  what  a  singular  insight  into  the  intri- 
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ies  of  the  subject,  and  what  a  raasteriy  grasp  of  a 
difficult  theory,  are  lo  be  found  among  the  writings 
of  Mr,  Oliver  Heaviside.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  done 
more  than  skim  those  writings,  however,  for  I  find  Lord 
llayleigh'a  papera,  in  so  far  aa  they  cover  the  same 
ground,  90  mach  plcasanter  and  easier  to  read  ;  though, 
indeed,  they  are  none  of  the  easiest. 

Can  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  iron  be  examined 
verified  or  disproved,  in  some   other  more  direct 

»'. 

It  is  easy  to  try  another  experiment.   I  have  here  two 
conductors  made  of  tinfoil ;  each  is  made  of  a  long  slip  of 
tinfoil,  about  3  inches  broad,  and  21   feet  long.     One 
is  aigzaggod  backwards  and  forwards,  with  the  interpo- 
sition of  three  thicknesses  of  paraffin  paper  between  each 
zigzag  to  secure  insulation,  so  as  to  abolish  self-induc- 
tion as  far  as  possible.     This  I  call  the  tinfoil   zigzag. 
The  other  is  coiled  spirally  on  a  glass  tube — -again  with 
the  interposition  of  paraffin   paper — so  as  to  givo   as 
much  self-induction  as  possible.      This  I   call  the   tinfoil 
liral.      A    buudlo    of  fine   iron   wires— the  core   of  an 
iduction  coil,  in  fact — can  be  introduced  into  this  glass 
ibe,   OP   withdrawn,   at    pleasure.     The   resistancei  of 
conductors,   measured  in   the  ordinary  way,  are: 
i4  ohm  for  the  spiral,  and  '708  ohm  for  the  zigzag. 
ley  were  intended  to  be  alike. 

The  connections  being  made  as  in  Fig,  I,  one  or  other 
of  these  tinfoil  conductors  is  used  as  the  alternative  path 
//,  with  this  result: 

The  length  of  tho  A  spark  being  7  3,  the  critical  spark 
length  at  B,  when  sparks  .sometimes  passed  and  some- 
les  failed,  was  1  Tl  when  no  alternative  path  was  pro- 
led.  When  the  tinfoil  zigzag  connected  the  outsidea 
the  jars  inatead  of  the  wire,  L,  it  was  not  possible  to 
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get  a  B  spark  till  the  distance  was  shortened  to  0*6 ; 
when  the  zigzag  was  replaced  by  the  spiral^  the  critical 
B  spark  length  rose  to  6*4.  The  iron  bundle  was  now 
inserted  in  the  spiral^  and  the  experiment  tried  again. 
The  B  spark  length  remained  6*4.  The  iron  made  no 
perceptible  difference  to  the  impedance  of  the  coil. 

Here  is  a  magnetic  time-lag  raised  to  an  extreme. 
Professor  Ayrton  tells  me  he  has  noticed  that  the  per- 
meability of  iron  begins  to  diminish  with  very  quick 
alternations.  Hero  it  is  becoming  virtually  no  greater 
than  that  of  air.  It  may  be  said  that  the  iron  fails  to  get 
magnetized  because  of  the  opposing  action  of  the  inverse 
"  Foucault*'  currents  induced  in  it,  just  half  a  period 
behind  the  inducing  currents.  I  thought  this  would  bo 
so,  of  course,  with  thick  rods  of  iron,  but  with  a  bundle 
of  thin  wires  I  felt  doubtful.  Lord  Rayleigh,  however, 
thinks  these  induced  peripheral  currents  competent  to 
explain  magnetic  time-lag  in  every  case ;  and  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  fact  of  time-lag  in  iron  is  patent.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing strange  about  it,  for  that  a  steel  knitting-needle 
can  be  magnetized  by  discharging  a  Leyden  jar  round  it 
is  mentioned  in  every  text-book,  and  (what  does  not 
necessarily  follow)  it  is  certainly  true.  There  are  points 
here  requiring  further  examination.  [See  further  on,  where 
it  is  shown  that  an  iron  core  has  some  effect  on  the  noise 
of  the  discharge,  making  it  much  quieter  ;  apparently 
by  helping  to  dissipate  energy.] 

However,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true  that  an  iron  rod 
does  not  get  magnetized  by  the  passage  of  a  rapidly 
alternating  current,  it  may  be  held  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  such  currents  flow  mainly  in  its  outer 
Borface ;  and  that  such  tubular  currents  have  no  magne- 
tizing power  on  anything  inside  them. 
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The  magnetizability  of  iron  is,  therefore,  no  objeottoa 
to  its  employment  in  lightning  conductors;  but  rather 
the  reverse.  Its  inferior  conductivity  is  an  advantage, 
ia  rendering  the  flash  slower  and  therefore  less  explosive. 
Its  high  melting  point  and  cheapnees  are  obvious  advan- 
tages. It  is  almost  as  permanent  ns  copper,  at  least  when 
galvanized ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  stoles.  I  regard 
the  nse  of  copper  for  lightning  conductors  as  doomed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FURTIIKR  EXPKRIMKNTS. 

Experiment  of  the  Bye-Path. 

We  have  seen  that  a  conductor  is  more  efficient  in 
carrying  off  a  discharge  and  preventing  side-flash,  in 
proportion  as  its  self-induction  is  lessened ;  say  by 
spreading  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet,  or  cutting  it  up  into 
a  number  of  wires,  or  otherwise.  But  no  conductor  is 
able  to  prevent  side*flash  altogether,  unless  it  is  zig- 
zagged to  and  fro  so  as  to  have  practically  no  self- 
induction;  in  that  case  the  side-spark  is  nearly  stopped. 
But  so  long  as  a  conductor  is  straight  (and  a  lightning 
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conductor  must  of  course  be  straight),  so  long  will  there 
be  some  tendency  to  bide-flash,  however  thick  it  be  made. 
It  may  be  a  foot  or  a  yard  thick,  and  yet  not  stop  side- 
flash. 

One  may  easily  try  the  following  experiment.  Take 
a  yard  of  stout  brass  or  copper  rod  an  inch  thick,  arrange 
it  in  the  path  of  a  Leyden-jar  discharge,  and  then  arrange, 
as  a  sort  of  bye-path  or  tapping  circuit,  some  very  fine 
wire,  such  as  WoUaston  platinum  wire  (Fig.  3).  It  may 
seem  absurd  for  any  portion  of  the  discharge  to  leave  the 
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^bnasaive  rod  aod  take  the  hair-like  wire  by  preference, 
^^Mpecially  if  an  air-gap  exists  at  A  or  at  B,  or  at  both. 
NevertlieleBS  a  porlioa  does  choose  tho  fine  wire  path, and 
you  get  a  little  wpark  at  A  OTa,tB  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  long.  Ono  may  vary  the  experiment  by  trying  to 
get  a  shock  by  holdiug  two  different  parts  of  a  thick 
copper  rod  through  which  a  discharge  is  passing.  Tho 
luere  difference  of  potential  between  conductor  and  earth 
must  of  course  bo  avoided.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  an  ap- 
preciable shock  from  a  few  yards  of  very  stout  conductor; 
still  it  can  be  done.  Holding  two  points  of  a  atout  open 
spiral,  consisting  of  about  five  yai-ds  of  No.  1  copper  wire, 
connected  to  earth,  a  faint  shock  can  be  felt  with  wetted 
hands  whenever  a  Lojden  jar  is  discharged  through  the 
copper.  No  doubt  with  a  very  large  condenser  the  shock 
would  be  quite  noticeable ;  and  a  man  touching  a  light- 
ning conductor,  however  well  earthed,  might  perhaps 
receive  a  shock  sufficient  to  kill  him.  At  all  events,  I 
should  not  care  to  try  the  experiment  with  a  real  lightning 
flash. 


^  Experiment  of  the  Side-Flask. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  tendency  to  aide- flash  by  an  experi- 
ment which  looks  more  directly  applicable.  Fig.  4  shows 
a  couple  of  tin-plates  or  tea-trays  fixed  a  foot  or  so  apart, 
one  earthed,  the  other  insulated.  They  obviously  repre- 
sent, one  a  charged  cloud,  the  other  a  layer  of  thoroughly 
good  conducting  earth.  A  lightning  conductor,  B  h,  ia 
provided ;  h  consisting  of  a  considerable  length  of  stout 
copper  wire  or  rod.  At  0  a  possible  side  path  is  provided, 
so  that,  if  tho  flash  chooses,  some  of  it  can  spit  ofl"  through 
&D  inch  or  so  of  air,and  through  an  interposed  resistance, 
fij  to  earth.     A  side-flash  G,  is  found  to  occur  unless  the 
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sparking  distance  is  made  too  great;  alid  the  effect  c 
increasing  R  is  not  to  stop  the  side-flashy  bat  to  weake: 
it.     Thus,  even  with  the  liquid  resistance  of  nearly 
megohm  at  R,  an  inch  spark  still  passes  at  0  for  ever 
flash  at  B,  though  the  C  spark  is  now  very  weak. 

How  can  this  tendency  to  side-flash  be  furthe 
diminished  f  At  .the  end  of  Chapter  IV .,  I  hinted  a 
a  partial  remedy — elasticity.  To  stop  a  pipe  full  c 
water  from  being  burst  by  a  blow  given  to  the  watei 
you  will  make  the  pipe  elastic.  An  elastic  cushion  wi 
ease  off  the  violence  of  the  shock  of  a  water-ram. 

Electric  inertia  was  known  by  the  other  name  of  seli 
induction ;  electric  ''  elasticity  "  is  known  by  the  othe 
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name  of  capacity.  Increase  the  capacity — not  the  thicli 
neas  or  conducting  power,  but  the  electrostatic  capacit 
of  your  conductor — and  it  will  be  able  to  carry  off  mon 

This  phrase,  **  the  capacity  of  a  conductor/'  when  use 
by  the  old  electrician?,  commonly  signified  merely  it 
oond acting  power,  this  being  the  sole  thing  most  of  thex 
thought  of;  but,  using  it  in  its  modem  signification,  Ic 
us  see  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  increasing  th 
capacity  of  a  conductor — say,  by  connecting  to  its  tw 
ends  the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

Take  the  No«  18  wire  round  the  room  and  use  it  as  a 
alternative  path,  as  in  Pig,  1 ,  first  without  ajar  connecte 
to  its  ends,  then  with  a  jar,  I^ongth  of  spark  at  A,  5*3 
tooths  of  an  inch ;  corrcsjKUuliug  critical  U  spark-lengil 
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without  jflr,  6 
with  jar,  50. 


Xot  a  very  great  diffurencc.  Not  so  great  a  diSerence 
as  would  be  gained  by  d  i  minis  hi  ng  the  set  f-ind  action  by 
flattening  the  wire  out  into  foil.  Still  it  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  see  what  we  have  to  do :  diminish  self- 
induction  as  far  na  possible,  and  increase  capacity  when- 
ever convenient.  One  may  also  try  the  experiment  by 
attaching  a  jar  to  the  couductor  B,  in  Fig.  4 :  the  aide  flash , 
0,  ie  somewhat  shortened. 

But  of  an  Hctnal  lightning  conductor  how  is  it  poRsibte 

to  increase  the  capacity  ?       There  is  no  -sense  in  aur- 

rounding  it  with  an  earth  tube,  because  that,  after  all, 

would  only  act  as  an  additional  conductor,  and  might  as 

'ell  be  so  considered  from  the  first.      Neither  does  a 

fries  of  polarizable  voltameter  plates  seem  a 
feasible  suggestion.  No  ;  the  only  practicable  plan  is 
to  expand  it  over  as  much  surface  as  possible.  A  lead 
roof,  for  instance,  aflords  an  expansion  of  fair  capacity 
which  may  bo  easily  utilized;  and  there  should  be  aa 
little  mere  rod  projection  as  possible  before  some  extent 
of  surface  begins.  Flat  sheet  for  chimneys  is  better  than 
round  rod^t  has  at  least  sonic  more  capacity  and  mnch 
less  self-induction. 

For  tall  isolated  chimneys  I  would  suggest  a  collar  of 
sheet  metal  round  the  top,  and  at  intervals  all  the  way 
down  ;  or  a  wurp  of  several  thin  wires  instead  of  a  single 
rod,  joined  together  round  the  chimney  by  an  occasional 

r  any  other  plan  for  increasing  capacity  and  area 

:e  as  much  as  reasonably  possible. 


CHAPl'Ett  IX. 

LIABILITY  OP  OBJECTS  TO  BE   STRUCK. 

Now  try  experiments  on  the  liability  of  things  to  be 
stmck.  Is  a  small  knob  at  a  low  elevation  as  liable  to 
be  struck  as  a  large  surface  at  a  higher  elevation  ?  Is  a 
badly  conducting  body  as  liable  to  be  struck  as  a  well 
conducting  one  J  In  other  popular  words^  does  a  good 
conductor  "  attract  lightning  "  f 

In  answering  this  question  ezperimen tally ^  we  must 
draw  a  careful  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  flash 
occurring  from  an  already  charged  surface,  which  has 
strained  the  air  close  to  bursting  point  before  any  flash 
occurs,  and  the  case  of  a  flash  produced  by  a  rush  of 
electricity  into  a  previously  uncharged  conductor  too 
hastily  for  it  to  prepare  any  carefully  chosen  path  by 
induction.  The  two  cases  are —  Ist.  Steady  strain  ; 
2nd.  Impulsive  rush.     Take  them  separately. 

First  with  Steady  Strain. 

First  an  experiment  on  the  liability  of  things  to  be 
struck  when  the  air  above  them  is  in  a  state  of  steady 
strain  gradually  increased.  I  take  the  two  tin  plates 
arranged  one  over  the  other^  and  stand  between  them 
three  conductors,  one  ending  in  a  large  knob,  a  second 
ending  in  a  small  knob,  and  the  third  ending  in  a  point 
(Pig.  5). 
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I  The  experiment  consiats  in  working  up  the  ohaiv«  of 
jar  attached  to  the  top  plate  until  discharge  occora,  and 
in  adjusting  the  three  conductors  ao  that  they  may  be 
indiscrimiDately  struck.  One  finds  tjiat  the  point,  even 
when  very  low,  prevents  discharge  altogether.  It  may 
indoed  be  too  low  to  be  effective ;  or  again  it  may  be 
insufficient  to  cope  wHh  the  supply  of  electricity;  bat 
we  seP  here  the  well-known  function  of  a  point — preven- 
tion of  discbargc.  Remove  or  cover  up  the  point  now, 
and  attend  only  to   the  large  and  small  knobs.      If  the 

IJcBobs  are  negative  and  the  plate  above  them  positive, 
bnish  discharge  goes  on  from  the  knobs,  and  it  is  not 
PR8y  to  get  a  long  flash  ;  but  by  reversing  the  connec- 
tfoDS  tho  tendency  to  brush  is  greatly  lessened,  and  we 
now  get  flashes  some 
three  or  four  inches  long. 
But  always  to  the  small 
knob.  The  small  knob 
has  to  be  pulled  down 
about  three  times  as  far 
from  the  charged  surface  as 
ceaseR  to  protect  the  big  knob 
the  first  time  struck.  This  occurred,  for  instance,  when 
the  distance  of  the  big  knob  from  the  top  plate  waa  9, 
and  the  distance  of  tho  small  one  29^  (tenths  of  an 
inch).  They  wore  then  either  of  them  struck  indis- 
criminately. If  the  little  knob  was  any  higher  than  291, 
it  niono  was  struck. 

Now  what  is  the  oftect  of  resistance  upon  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  point  or  small  knob  ?  Scarcely 
any.  Instead  of  connecting  the  small  knob  direct  to 
t  bottom  tray,  connect  it  through  a  capillary  liqnid 
Mgohm,  i?,  and  it  gets  struck  just  as  easily  as  before. 
L  Here  are  distance  readings  when  they  get  struck  with 


s  big  knob  is, 
ind  the  latter  i 


before  it 
i  then  for 
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equal  ease :  Large  knob  distance,  7*5 ;  small  knob  dis- 
tance, with  high  resistance,  22*0.  The  point  protects 
both,  up  to  distance  60*0,  nntil  covered  up  by  a  thimble. 

Thus  the  flash  actually  prefers  to  jump  three  times  as 
much  air,  and  encounter  a  megohm  resistance,  rather 
than  take  the  short  direct  path  offered  by  the  bigger 
knob.  The  sizes  of  the  knobs  in  this  experiment  are : 
1*27  inch  diameter  for  big  knob,  and  '56  inch  for  small 
knob. 

Of  course,  the  cause  of  this  is  well  known.  It  is 
merely  that  the  air  breaks  down  at  the  weakest  point,  viz., 
on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  knobs,  and  the  tension  on 
the  small  knob  is  much  greater  than  that  on  the  big  one, 
for  a  given  difference  of  potential.  The  fact  that  the 
discharge  begins  in  the  air  above  the  conductor  explains 
why  it  is  that  adding  resistance — even  enormous  resis- 
tance— to  a  conductor  makes  no  difference  to  the  length 
of  the  spark  which  strikes  it.  The  path  is  prepared  in- 
ductively  in  the  air,  and  the  resistance  of  the  path  which 
the  discharge  must  ultimately  take  makes  no  difference, 
provided  it  is  not  so  nearly  infinite  as  to  prevent  the  free 
adjustment  of  the  static  charges  and  inductions  set  up 
as  the  machine  is  worked.  But  though  high  resistance 
makes  no  difference  to  the  length  of  the  spark,  it  does 
affect  its  noise  and  violence.  The  discharge  striking  the 
knob  when  much  resistance  is  interposed  has  only 
a  soft  velvety  noise.  Its  energy,  or  heating  effect,  is 
much  the  same,  but  its  suddenness,  and  therefore  its 
noise  and  violence,  are  enormously  lessened. 

This  water  resistance  is  equivalent  to  a  shocking  bad 
earth ;  and  its  effect  is,  we  see,  to  make  the  spark  gentle. 
But  it  is  an  evident  advantage  to  have  a  discharge  take 
this  quiet  and  manageable  form.  The  worse  a  conductor 
is,  the  quieter  will  be  the  flash,  and,  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
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Ii  will  protect  just  as  well  apparently.     Hence,  surely,  a 
ad  earth  is  na  advaiitagc.      But  wait  a  bit;  weliaveaot 
Bt  considered  the  other  case — the  impclsive  rush. 
J: 


of  p 


Second,  icith  Impub'we  Riu^lt. 
Let  us  now  modify  the  experiment  to  try  the  second 

of  the  experiment — the  impulsive  rush. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  connectiona.     There  is  no  difference 

of  potential  between  the  trays  up  to  the  very  instant  of 

harge.     The  jars  gradually  charge  up  (they  stand  on 

le  same  wooden  table) ,  and  Hltimately  discharge  at  A ; 

violent  rush  then  takes  place  into  the  two  plates,  and 

le  conductors  between  are  struck.  Adjust  tliem  till  they 

are   all   struck  with   equal 

ease,  as  before ;  we  find  the 

conditions  utterly  different. 

No  longer  does  the  s 

knob  protect  the  taller  big 

knob;    no  longer  does  the  '  '*^'  "' 

point  exert  any  special  protective  influence.      All  three 

bodies — large  knob,  small  knob,  point — are  equally  liablo 

to  be  struck  if  at  the  same  height,  and  no  one  is  more 

liable  than  another ;  simply  the  highest  is  struck  if  they 

are  at  all  equally  conducting.     It  is  easy  to  get  all  three 

uck  at  once,     Noxk  make  one  badly  conducting,  and  its 

itective  virtue  is  gone.     Put  the  liquid  megohm  into 

ly  one  of  the  three  conductors,  and  that  one  is  no  longer 

uck.      It  ceases  to  protect  the  other  two  even  if  taller 

than  they  ;  nay,  even  if  it  be  raised  so  as  to  touch  the  top 

tray,  thus  establishing  direct  conducting  conimunieation 

a  poor  kind  between  cloud  and  earth,  still  next  to  none 

tbo  flash  chooses  that  path,  and  the  other  two  con- 

itora  get  (Struck  with  apparently  ju^t  the  same  ease  aa 
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before.     This  is  the  real  objection  to  a  bad  earth;  it 
cannot  protect  well  against  these  sudden  rushes. 

Sudden  rushes  are  liable  to  occur ;  the  clouds  spark 
first  into  one  another,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  secondary 
effort  or  back  kick,  into  the  earth.  For  instance^  two 
clouds  one  above  the  other;  the  top  cloud  sparks  into 
the  lower,  and  this  at  once  overflows  to  the  earth.  In 
these  cases  the  best  conducting  and  highest  objects  are 
struck,  quite  irrespective  of  any  question  of  points  and 
knobs.  Points  are  no  safeguard  against  these  flashes,  as 
you  see.  The  point  gets  struck  by  a  vivid  flash,  exactly 
of  the  same  character  as  that  which  strikes  one  of  Ae 
knobs;  it  has  no  time  to  g^ve  brushes  or  gknrB;  its 
special  efficacy  in  preventing  discha^peeDflts  only  in  the 
case  of  steady  actum^  wlniw  tike  path  is  pre-arranged  by 

In  Hm  €886  of  these  sudden  rushes,  the  con- 
determining  the  path  of  discharge  are  entirely 
different.  No  doubt  they  have  to  do  with  what  is  called 
the  "  impedance ''  of  the  various  conductors,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shape  or  size  of  their 
terminals. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EBIMENTS  BEARING  ON  THE  "  RETURN  STROKE" 
AND    OTHEIi    I'NEXrECTED    VAGARIES   OF 
LtGlITNING. 


E-Fperiment  of  the  Recoil  Kick. 

will    have  been   noticed   thut  in   the  experiment  of 

.  1,  the  spark  obtained  at  H  is  longer  than  the  spark 

%A.     And  the  question  arises  why  this  should  be  so. 

I  Plainly  what  is  happening  is  this :    the  discbarge  at  A 

Lseta  up  electrical  o^cillntions,  and  the  char^re  of  the  jars 

B  rapidly  reversed.     The  difference  of  potentials  of  the 

Biner  coats  changes  from,  say,-)-  V  to  nearly—  V,  and 

ick  again ;  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  outer  coats 

obanges  therefore  from  0  to  nearly  IV,  and  hence  the  B 

spark  may  be  expected  to  be  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 

A  spark ;  and  so  it  is. 

^^B    These  electrical  oscillations  are  of  considerable  interest, 

^^^■Bd  have  sundry   pi'actical  bearings  ;   let  us  proceed  to 

^^Hiake  them  more  conspicuous.     Fig.  7  shows  a  couple  of 

long  leads,  L  and  L' ,  reaching  round  the  room  (No.  18 

wire   in   two   Oo-feet   lengths    was   actually  employed), 

insnUted  from  one  another  and    from   the    earth,  but 

Itachcd  to  the  two  poles  of  a  machine ;  the  machine 
,ving  also  a  couple  of  Leyden  jara  attached  to  it  in  the 
Ten  arrangement  of  main  discharge  circuit,  A.     Tba 
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customary  manner  when  supplied  by  the  maker.  A 
discharger^  B,  can  be  arranged  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween these  leads^  either  near  the  machine^  as  Bi,  or 
about  the  middle^  as  jBj^  or  at  the  far  end^  as  B^.  Now, 
of  course,  sparks  can  be  obtained  either  at  A  or  at  any 
of  the  B  knobs,  and  all  about  the  same  length ;  but 
supposing  the  A  knobs  to  -be  brought  nearer  than  the 
B  knobs,  the  spark  would  be  expected  to  occur  at  A 
only.  Nevertheless,  on  trying  the  experiment,  one  finds 
that  every  time  a  spark  occurs  at  ^1,  a  longer  spark 
occurs  at  j5  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  precipitated  with  a  rush  ; 
and  the  longest  spark  of  all  is  obtainable  at  the  far  end, 

B«       viz.,  at  £3. 

Here  are  some  figures, 
in  the  obtaining  of  which, 
however,  for  convenience  of 
manipulation,  the  B  length 
remained  constant  in  each 
position,  and  the  least 
Fig.  7.  length  of  the  determining 

spark,  Af  was  the  thing  observed  : 

Nearest   (  Spark  length,  .4     3*20. 

position.   )  Corre8|>onding  spark  length,  i9, . . .   3*2*2  . 

Middle    f  Spark  length, /I     1*92. 

position.  )  Corresponding  spark  length,  J5,  ..   3'22  . 

Furthest  I  Spark  length,  yl 1-60. 

position.  (  Corresponding  s)Nirk  length,  /?,  ..    3*22  . 

The  electricity  in  the  long  wires  is  surging  to  and  fro, 
like  water  in  a  bath  when  it  has  been  tilted ;  and  the 
long  spark  at  the  far  end  of  the  wires  is  due  to  the  recoil 
impulse  or  kick  at  the  reflection  of  the  wave.  Evidently 
there  are  some  quantitative  relations  to  be  specified 
here,  and  there  will  be  some  best  capacity  of  the  jars 
corresponding  to  a  given  length  of  conductor,  and  to  a 
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tarer  the  leogth  of  the  conductors  corresponds  to  a 
If-wave  length,  or  aoiiie  multiple  of  a  half-wave  leDgth, 
of  the  oscillations  produced  by  the  discharging  jarsi  the 
more  perfect  will  bo  the  synchronism  between  the  pulses, 
md  a  longer  recoil  kick  may  be  expected.  The  arrange- 
kient  niay  in  fact  be  compared  to  a  resonant  tube  cscit^d 
By  a  tuning  fork  or  reed,  to  Molde's  experiment  with 
pibrating  strings,  or  to  any  other  caae  of  forced  vibration. 
The  following  numbera  will  just  serve  to  show  some 
pffereoce  of  effect  cansed  by  different  sizes  of  jars.  Using 
■ro  pint  jars  in  series,  ami  fixing  the  A  spark  at  4'5,  the 
D,  apark  at  the  far  end  just  ceases  when  the  knobs  are 
palled  out  to  7'8.  But,  replacing  the  pint  jars  by  gallon 
,  the  B^  spark  does  not  cease  till  the  knobs  are 
separated  to  109;  the  corresponding  spark  in  the  posi- 
tion fi,  being  only  a  trifle  longer  than  the  A  spark, 
vis.,  4-7. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  jars  still  farther,  a  still  better  effect 
will  be  obtained ;  for  on  replacing  the  two  gallon  jars 
by  the  very  large  condenser  of  alternate  glass  and  tinfoil 
sheets,  we  6nd  the  spark  at  Bg  fails  when  the  knobs  are 
^^^sly  6'9  tenths  of  an  inch  apart :  the  length  of  the  A 
^^■park  reniaining  4'5,  as  before. 

^^B  There  is,  as  I  say,  a  quantitative  relation  ;  and  it  is  a 
^^^elation  which  the  modern  theory  of  electricity  makes 
known.  I  cannot  go  into  it  here,  but  I  may  just  say 
that,  very  approximately,  the  wave  length  of  the  electric 
oscillation  of  a  discharging  jar  is  2n-  times  the  geometric 
mean  of  the  static  capacity  of  the  jar  and  the  electro- 
magnetic inertia  of  the  discharger.     (See  Chapter  XIII. 

iBd  xrv.) 

\  The  capacity  of  the  two  gallon  jars  in  series  (this  being 
fce  capacity  which  gave  the   best  result  with  90  feet  of 
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much  larger  or  uiucli  smaller  capacity  tlio  leugth  of 
t '  giow  is  conspicuously  Ws^. 

Connect  n  small  pint  jar  U>  the  tar  ends  of  the  wiros, 
and  all  those  effects  cease.  The  increase  of  static  capacity 
reduces  their  potentinl  bcluw  the  brushing  point.  Ar- 
ranging the  jar  so  us  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it 
and  one  of  the  wires,  a  spnrk  passes  into  it  at  each  A 
Spark  1  but  the  jar  is  not  the  least  charged  afterwards  — 
roving  that  the  spark  is  \\  double  one,  first  in  and  then 
Hit  of  the  jar,  a  real  recoil  of  a  reflected  pulse ;  hence  it 
SbIso  that  the  appearance  of  the  brush  is  the  ^aiue  on 
i  two  wires,  one  is  not  able  to  say  which  is  the  positive 
I  which  the  negative  wire,  for  each  is  both. 


Experiment  nj  (lie  Sniffin</  Circuit. 

■  What  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  made  it,  a  curious 
illustration  of  these  electrical  surgings  or  oscillations 
going  on  in  a  conductor  wbicli  is  being  suddenly  dis- 
charged at  one  end,  is  affoi-ded  by  the  following  extremely 
simple  L'xperiuieut. 

Attach  one  end  of  a  long  insulated  wire  to  the  ma- 
chine, and  connect  the  other  pole  of  the  machine  to  earth. 
Jars  connected  up  also  to  the  innchino  do  no  harm,  but 
tliey  are  unnecessary.  The  wiie  now  practically  consti- 
tutes one  coating  of  a  condenser,  of  which  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  the  outer  coat.  The  wire  is  made  to  form 
a  nearly  closed  circuit,  and  its  further  end  brought 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  near  end,  as  at  B  (Fig.  8). 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would  at  first  sight  say 
that  u  spark  at  B  was  absurd,  for  the  two  knobs  arc 
metallically  connected  through  a  stout  conductor,  which 

|Hiy  be  No.  1  wire,  and  not  necessarily  many  yards  long. 

~ ivertbelcas,  it  will  be  found  that  sparks  at  //can   be 
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obtained  quite  as  long,  though  not  qnite  as  strong,  as 
those  at  A.  Every  A  spark  is  acoompaniecl  by  a  £ 
spark,  unless,  of  course,  the  knobs  are  too  far  separated. 

One  may  sarmise  that  it  is  the  static  charge  on  the  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  conductor,  which  having  to  rush  toward 
A,  prefers  the  short  path,  B,  instead  of  the  longer  path 
via  the  wire.  Bat  this  ia  not  the  whole  account  of  the 
matter,  as  can  be  shown  by  interposing  high  resistance 
in  the  conductor  at  various  points ;  say  at  the  places  1,  2, 
3,  or  4  (Fig.  8] .  Introducing  a  quarter  of  a  megohm  at 
the  point  I  or  at  3  weakens  the  B  spark  very  much,  and 
apparently  about  the  same  whether  it  be  at  1  or  at  3 ;  the 
strength  (i.e.,  the  noise  and  appearance)  of  the  A  spark 
remaioing  much  tba  same.  Introducing  a  high  resistance 
at  the  point  4  weakens 
both  the  A  and  the  S 
sparks.      Introducing  a 

high   resistance   at   the 

Fig.  8.  point21eavesbothsparks 

pretty  much  as  strong  as  they  were  without  it. 

The  spark  at  B  is  caused  by  electrical  oscillation — a 
surging  of  the  charge  of  the  wire  to  and  fro  like  water  in 
a  pipe.  One  might  liken  it  to  an  elastic  pipe  pumped 
very  full  of  water  and  its  end  closed  with  spring  valves. 
If,  then,  one  end  is  suddenly  opened  and  shut,  a  pulse  is 
transmitted  throogh  the  pipe,  which  may  force  open  the 
valve  at  the  far  end  and  let  some  water  escape. 

It  is  these  electrical  oscillations,  I  doubt  not,  which 
account  for  the  long  spark  sometimes  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  "  Winter's  ring," 

This  last  experiment.  Fig.  8,  however  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, has  an  obvious  application  to  the  question  of 
connecting  roof-gnttert  to  lightning  conductors.  It  in 
most  desirable  to  connect  them,  but  both  ends  should 
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be  connected.  If  only  one  is  connected,  the  far  end  is 
veiy  like];  to  spit  off  a  flash. 

Agaio,  we  see  how,  wheD  a  flash  strikes  a  system, 
the  electricity  goes  rushing  and  swinging  about  every- 
where for  no  apparent  reason,  juat  as  water  might  surge 
abont  in  a  bath  or  system  of  canals  into  which  a  mass  of 
rock  had  just  dropped,  splashing  and  overflowing  its 
banks.  Just  so  with  electricity.  Bell-wires,  gaa-pipes, 
roof-gutters,  conduct  aide-flashes  in  a  way  most  puzzling 
to  the  older  electricians  ;  and  thus  gas  may  get  ignited 
in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  passengers  in  a  train 
may  feel  a  shock  because  a  charge  has  struck  the  rails. 
In  powder  magazines  it  is  apparent  how  dangerous  this 
lawless  sparking  tendency  may  be ;  for  even  the  hinge  of 
I  door  may  furnish  opportunity  for  some  trivial  spark 

Bicient  to  ignite  powder.  By  no  means,  it  seems  to 
should  high  rods  be  stuck  up  to  invite  a  flash  to 
such  places.  Build  them,  or  line  them,  with  connected 
iron,  barb  them  all  over  the  roof,  connect  them  to  the 

(eep  ground  in  many  places,  and  I  do  not  see  what  mora 
ID  be  done. 
Ea'periments  on  Overjlow  of  Jar. 
Another  wayof  making  these  electrical  surginga  more 
DOBpicQona  is  by  their  effect  in  causing  a  jar  to  overflow, 
i.e.,  tg  apark  round  its  edge.  The  overflow  of  a  common 
jar  is  in  fact  very  like  a  lightning  flash,  for  it  is  a  dis- 
charge direct  between  two  coatings.  That  is  just  what 
a  lightning  Hash  is.  There  is  ordinarily  no  conductor 
present  except  the  two  coatings — the  clouds  and  the 
fiorth.  I  fonnd  a  cnrions  remark  in  Franklin '  about  the 
OTerflow  or  fracture  of  Loyden  jars.  He  found  that  when 
'  "  Frftnklir/a  Wurks/'riiy  Sjinrlis.  1840.      Vol.  t.  p.  462. 
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one  broke  from  overcharging,  a  great  number  went 
together ;  and  aiso  that  the  spark  in  the  ordinary  cireuit 
did  not  fail.  He  was  led  by  this  observation  to  doabt  if 
the  breakage  of  the  jar  was  really  due  to  a  discharge  of 
the  electricity  through  it,  and  he  surmises  that  it  may  be 
due  to  a  sndden  expansion  of  air  bubbles  in  the  interior^ 
aaddenly  relieved  of  the  strain.      (See  page  151.) 

No  doabt  he  is  wrong  there,  but  the  observation  of 
the  &ctB  ia  good  and  noteworthy.  We  will  repeat  the 
experiment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  burst  the  jars ;  ovei^ 
flow  round  the  edge  is  just  as  good,  and  cheaper.  The 
orerHow  experiment  can  be  put  into  a  variety  of  forms ; 
perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  show  the  simplest. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  arrangement. 
It  consists  in  nothing  but  estab- 
lishing the  connection  between 
the  machine  and  one  or  both  of 
the  coatings  of  a  jar,  through  a 
long  wire  instead  of  through  a 
¥ig.  9.  short  one  as  usual.      If  one  con- 

nects the  jar  C  by  the  dotted  line,  it  does  not  overflow 
until  the  spark  length  A  is  very  great ;  but  with  a  long 
lead,  L,  to  make  the  connection,  a  very  short  spark  at  A 
will  cause  the  jar  to  overfiow  or  discharge  round  ita 
edge. 

Here  are  a  few  numbers.  The  jar  is  one  of  the  gallon 
jars,  vrith  the  glass  fully  three  inches  above  the  tinfoil, 
BO  that,  when  it  overflows,  the  spark  has  to  strike  aloog 
fully  six  inches  of  glass.  When  L  is  the  thick  No.  1 
copper  circuit  round  the  room  the  jar  overSows  every 
time  an  A  spark  occurs,  even  though  (he  length  of  (his 
A  spark  is  only  '6i  of  an  inch.  Short  circuit  out  the 
long  lead,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  the  jar 
refuses  to  overflow  until  tbs  A  spark  length  has  been 
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Ksreased  to  1-7;  and  when  it  does  overflow  now  the 
violence  ia  very  considerable.  Remove  short  circuit 
again,  and  the  jar  overflows  in  ever  so  many  places  at 
once  with  great  violence,  a  perfect  cascade  of  flashes 
leaping  round  the  edge.  Bring  the  A  knobs  nearer 
together,  and  the  overflow  does  not  wholly  cease  till  their 
distance  apart  is  again  62. 

I    On  another  occasion  one  got,  for  the  A  spark  length, 
ttlBcient  to  cause  overflow  of  jar  — 
•66  with  the  long  lead. 
1'7  with  an  ordinary  short  wire. 
j?ith  a  small  pint  jar,  and  a  less  height  of  glass  above 
b  coatings,  1  took  the  following  readings:    Length  of 
L  spark  sufficient  to  cause  overflow — 
\  "67  with  iron  wire  round  room. 

I  '52  with  copper  „ 

I  140  with  short  circnie. 

I  Fig,  10  shows  very  well,  in  a  diagrammatic  fashion, 
he  effect  of  long  leads  in  causing  ajar  to  overflow,  or  of 
course  to  burst  if  the  glass  edges  are  too  tall  for  the 
thickness  and  homogeneity  of  the  glass  to  stand. 

I  Fig.  10. 

A  are  the  machine  terminals,  B  those  of  a  discharger, 
d  J^  and  J,j  are  two  jars  connected  np  by  fairly  long 
leads.  Now  of  courau  sparks  may  be  obtained  oither  at 
A  or  at  B,  one  as  easily  as  the  other,  and  one  of  the  jars 
is  liable  to  overflow,  but  not  both.  It  is  the  jar  Jj,  which 
overflows  when  a  spark  occurs  at  A.  It  is  the  jar  /^ 
which  ia  made  to  overflow  by  a  spark  at  B.     It  might 
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be  thought  that  if  the  B  knobs  were  fairly  near  together, 
a  spark  at  A  might  precipitate  a  spark  at  B  instead  of 
making  J^  overflow ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  event  is  not 
indeed  impossible  by  any  means,  if  the  B  knobs  are 
pretty  near  together ;  but  it  is  easier  for  the  jar  to  over- 
flow by  direct  discharge  between  its  coatings  over  a  space 
of  some  six  inches^  than  it  is  for  it  to  discharge  through 
the  wire  and  rods  of  the  discharger  and  an  air-space  of 
an  inch  or  even  less.  It  is  not  easy  to  help  a  jar  to 
overflow  by  discharging  tongs ;  even  a  foot  of  conducting 
wire  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  flash  ; 
it  greatly  prefers  direct  discharge  through  air  unob- 
structed by  the  self-induction  confinement  of  a  conductor. 

This  is  also  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
insulating  surface  which  is  found  necessary  in  the  Leyden 
jars  supplied  to  Holtz  and  other  such  machines,  and  by 
the  fact  that  such  jars  often  flash,  even  over  a  foot,  instead 
of  through  a  few  inches  of  air  space  led  up  to  by  the 
proper  discharging  knobs.  Though  indeed  it  must  be 
noticed,  as  it  was  by  Franklin,  that  the  overflow  of  a  jar 
by  no  means  necessarily  robs  the  proper  circuit  of  its 
flash.  The  two  things  occur  together.  It  is  usually 
the  spark  which  causes  the  overflow.  Perhaps  one  may 
say  that  the  ease  of  discharge  direct  between  coatings 
without  any  conductor,  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
extraordinary  length  and  unexpected  paths  of  some 
lightning  flashes. 

These  electrical  oscillations  and  overflows,  which  it  is 
thus  easy  to  set  up  in  a  charged  conductor,  manifestly 
explain  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  return  stroke.^'  I  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  I.  that  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the 
return  stroke,  the  recovery  of  electrical  equilibrium  dis* 
turbed  by  static  induction^  was  by  no  means  able  to 
account  for  effects  of  the  least  violence;  but  this  fact ^ 
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tbat  a  discharge  from  any  one  point  of  a  conductor  may 
caose  such  a  diaturbance  and  surging  as  to  precipitate  a 
much  longer  flash  from  a  distant  part  of  it,  at  once 
accounts  for  any  "  return  stroke "  that  has  ever  been 
observed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  possible  that  a  tall 
chimney  or  other  protuberance  in  one's  neighbonrhood 
may  be  a  source  of  mild  danger;  inasmuch  as  if  it  is 
stmck  it  may  be  the  means  of  splashing  out  some  more 
discharges  to  other  smaller  prominences,  which  otherwise 
were  beyond  striking  distance.  It  is  in  this  way,  also, 
that  I  imagine  multiple  flashes,  such  as  those  referred  to 
in  Chapter  II,  are  produced,  I  liken  them  to  the  cascade 
of  flashes  rushing  orer  the  sides  of  ajar,  when  connected 
np  with  a  long  lead,  and  when  the  A  spark  is  pretty 
long. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CONCLUSrox-  „P  T„E   ^,,„  „, 

'  "  -stroDg  enough  to 

cotton  in  a  metal-, 
wliich  might  happe: 
It  is  not  oasy,  bn 
at  least  nader  snch 
likely  to  obtain  in 
Fi«.  M^^-^     ^^^°''^-     Myfrieo. 
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^^■irade  any  portion  of  their  length  outside  the  chamber, 

^^Hlien  sparks  in  the  chamber  cao  he  ohtained. 

^^B     In  Fig,  1 1  the  conductor  N  M Bis  shown  thus  protrud- 

^^Bng,  penetrating  the  chamber  through  a  small  glass  tube 

^H^aear  if,  but  soldered   to  it  near  N.      E  i^  is  a  movable 

arm  of  radius,  making  contact  with  this  conductror.     If 

contact  is  made  near  N,  it  takes  a  very  strong  A  spark 

to  give  any  spark  at  B  inside  the  gauze  cylinder;  but 

as  the  contact  is  shifted  towards  F  or  M,  it  becomes  very 

easy  to  get  a  small  spark  at  B. 

The  application  of  this  to  powder  magazines  is  that  if 
any  conductor  (like  a  gas-pipe)  pass  out  of  a  building 
before  being  thoroughly  connected  with  its  walls,  it  is 
possible  for  a  spark  to  pass  from  something  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  to  this  conductor  whenever  a  Bash 
strikes  the  building  j  even  though  it  be  perfectly  con- 
j  nected  to  that  same  conductor  outside.  We  thus  find 
ihat  the  complete  and  certain  protection  of  buildings 
■om  lightning  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  as  the 
idder  electricians  thought  it. 


Suggested  Practical  Recipes. 

In  many  cases  we  may  be  content  to  fail  of  absolute 
x^nrity  and  be  satisfied  with  the  probable  safeguard  of 
k  common  galvanized  iron  rod  or  rope.  But  for  tall 
md   important   buildings,    for    isolated    chimneys    and 


^  steeples,  and  for  powder 
arrangement  is  desirable,  what  it 
prefer  to  call  attention  to  priocip 

cate  any  particular  nostrum ;  and  I  return  to  the  matter 
at  greater  length  later,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
aa^'iDg  that  I  see  nothing  bettor  than  a  number  of  lengths 


nes,  where  the  very  best 

one  to  recommend  ?    I 

pies  rather  than  to  advo- 
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of  common  telegraph  wire.  I  think  a  number  of  thin 
wires  far  preferable  to  a  single  thick  one ;  and  their 
capacity  must  be  increased  when  possible  by  connecting 
up  large  metallic  masses,  such  as  lead  roofs  and  the  like. 
But  the  connection  should  be  thorough,  and  made  at 
many  points,  or  sparks  may  result.  Balconies,  and  other 
prominent  and  accessible  places,  should  not  be  con- 
nected. 

The  earth  should  be  deep  enough  to  avoid  damage  to 
surfoce-soil,  foundations,  and  gas  and  water-mains.  As 
to  the  roof,  I  would  run  wire  all  round  its  eaves  and 
ridges,  possibly  barbed  wire,  so  as  to  expose  innumerable 
points ;  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  building  must  be 
specially  protected;  but  I  would  run  no  rods  much  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  building,  so  as  to  precipitate 
flashes  which  else  might  not  occur,  in  search  for  a  delusive 
area  of  protection  which  has  no  existence. 

The  conductors  must  not  be  so  thin  as  to  be  melted  or 
deflagrated  by  the  flash ;  but  really,  melting  is  not  a  very 
likely  occurrence,  and  even  if  it  does  occur,  the  house  is 
still  protected;  the  discharge  is  over  by  the  time  the 
wire  has  deflagrated.  The  objection  to  melting  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  red-hot  globules  of  molten  metal,  which 
after  all  are  not  usually  very  dangerous  out-of-doors ; 
and  secondly,  the  trouble  of  replacing  the  wire.  I 
should  be  content  to  put  up  a  great  number  of  telegraph- 
wire  conductors,  and  wait  till  one  is  melted,  before 
thinking  too  much  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence. 
The  few  instances  ordinarily  quoted  of  damage  to  light- 
ning conductors  by  a  flash  do  not  turn  out  very  impres- 
sive or  alarming  when  analyzed.  The  only  place  really 
liable  to  be  melted  is  the  place  where  the  flash  strikes 
the  oondnctor. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that   men   of  experience  in 
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txeee  matters  vrill  consider  the  facts  and  suggestions  I 
jkave  brought  forward  as  obJQcts  worthy  of  atCentioa  and 
FinrtLer  inquiry,  and  will  study  them  in  the  light  of  their 
\  experience.' 

>iii(l  Ici'luru  to  tliir  Swicty  of  XrU  1  learnt  tliut  iioDie 
experiments  on  lightning  prot«ctora,  sometLiiig  like  tliosc  of  mine 
on  "the  alternative  path,"  had  been  made  previously  byProfeisor 
Hughes  anJ  M.  Guillemin  (see  Prufessor  Hu|;hea'  presidential  atldre«s 
to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers).  Also  I  lind  that  Dr.  Ilert/ 
bsH  made  experiments  on  elculric  ospillations  verj  like  those  of  mine 
on  "  the  surging  circtilt."  (Wied.  "Ann.,"  1B8T.)  In  a  subaeqneiit 
oommunlcation  1  hope  to  notice  some  of  tlie  ubacrvationa  of  Pro- 
bwDT  Hughei. 

Intlaners  af  aide-Jtath  reftrrnl  to  i«  foi^mite  tu  pitge  \5. 
r  "  Lightniug,"  says  Pn>f.  Arago,  '''having  struck  a  rather  thick 
'~  1  erected  on  a  house  iu  Onrolina,  U.S.,  sfWwanIs  ran  along  a 
«  carried  down  the  outride  of  the  lioiidc  to  Lfinnect  the  rod  on  the 
Kif  witli  ail  iron  linr  stuck  in  tlic  gronnd.  The  lightning  in  its 
■cent  melted  ail  the  ]iftrt  of  the  wire  friim  tlio  roof  to  the  griiiind- 
birey  without  in  the  K^ant  injuring  the  wall  down  which  tlie  tire  was 
~ed.  But  at  a  point  iut^^rincdiate  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
fiuor  <>f  the  lower  storey  things  were  ohanged  ;  from  thence  tu  the 
ground  the  wire  wns  unl  melted,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  fusion 
leaned  the  lightniug  altered  its  course  altugetiier,  ami,  striking  olT 
lit  right  angles,  inaile  a  rather  large  hole  iu  the  wall  and  entered  the 
kitchen.  The  cause  of  this  singular  divergence  was  readily  peiveived, 
when  it  was  remarked  that  the  hole  in  ibc  wall  was  precisely  on  a 
level  with  the  up|)er  part  of  the  barrel  ul'  a  gun  which  hatl  been 
left  fitanding  <iu  the  lloor  leaning  against  the  wall.  The  gun-barrel 
was  uninjured  but  the  tri^er  was  broken,  and  a  little  further  oti 
some  damage  was  dime  in  the  fireplaee."  Prof.  Arago  concludes 
that  indour  lightning  conductors  would  be  ilnngcruui!.  Another 
case  is  that  of  a  hanker  at  Lyons  wlioi^e  hunae  had  a  ciiiiduutiir  which 
had  proved  itself  ])erfcct  by  carrying  uA'  a  previous  flash.  But  he 
happened  In  place  in  the  wall  near  it  a  Urge  in.n  safe,  aini  next 
e  his  housp  was  alrurk  the  lightning  shattered  Ihe  wall,  got  nt  thii 


»fis  «i.d  («i 


ed)  partially  n<elted  il 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IMIKVIOUS   KXPEHIMENTS  OP  MESSRS.  HUGHES  AND 

OUILLEMIN,  AND  OF  ROOD. 

Tun  footnote  at  end  of  last  chapter,  with  which  I  con- 
cluded the  leotarea  in  1888  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
demand  a  expansion  ;  and  first  I  append  extracts  from 
lottors  which  I  i*eceived  from  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes  shortly 
after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  wherein  he  calls  attention 
to  some  previous  experiments  on  telegraphic  lightning 
protootora  made  by  himself  and  M.  Guillemin  somewhat 
on  the  linea  of  what  I  call  the  '*  alternative  path  *' 
inethodi  and  which  were  not  at  the  time  received  with 
iho  attention  they  deserved. 

The  experiments  he  describes  are  conducted  on  the 
^Uteady  strain*'  principle^  rather  than  on  the  ''impulsive 
ru»h  ^  melhod ;  for  any  practicable  motion  of  discharging 
ttmga  must  bo  regarded  as  infinitely  slow.  For  the 
r«>»l»  iho  oxporimonts  are  like  mine  on  the  ^  alternative 
path/"  oxoepi  that  instead  of  meiisuring  directly  the 
RM .F«  ikoodod  to  drive  a  onrrent  through  a  condnctcnr 
by  oWrviii^  Iho  length  <^  spark  correspcmding  to  it, 
lKo«o  oxporimonlers  make  oae  of  a  fine  wire  as  their 
^j^unl  <*if^U  [I  aUo  have  experim^Aled  in  this  wmy, 
Iml  foimd  il  lo«s  mpid  and  conTonient  in  pimctice.]  The 
^i^l  ditvf|{0tte0(9t  of  nfiKStal^  aro  intaresliiig.  The  letters, 
I   iKinki^  it|i««k  (vvr  ilieiiis^tve^  and  re<|«ire  no  fbrtlier 
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Iament.      I  woald  certainly  have  quoted  these  oxperi- 
Qts  in  my  lectures  had   I  known  about  tltcm,  as  1 
ought  to  have  done. 

Juat  one  remark  about  one  of  the  concluding  sentonces 
^^Jn  the  third  letter,  "however  much  we  may  doubt  the 
^^HVheatstone-britlgo  method  I  employed."    Any  observR- 
^^■iona  of  mine  derogatory  to  Wheat^tone-bridge  methods 
^^te  applied  to  lightning-conductor- testing  relate  solely  to 
the  time-honoured  practice  aa  learnt  by  schoolboys  from 
what  seems  time  immemorial.     The  metlioda  with  alter- 
nating currents  devised  by  Prof.  Hughes  stand    on  a 
different  footing  altogether,  and  if  only  the  frequency  of 
alternation   were  made  great  enough   {I  fear,  however, 
^^_lhatthe  telephone  would  be  then  giving  a  note  immensely 
^Hfeoo  high  to  be  audible),  they  might  very  well  be  used  to 
^^Bpve  the  information  about  any  conductor  which  is  needed. 
^^■Bnt  a  Leyden  jar  system  of  testing  would  be  easier  and 
better.    Though,  indeed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
path  followed  by  a  weak  spark  will  also  be  choaon   by  a 
strong  one.      1  can    get   sparks    to  jump  in   altogether 
diCTerent  places  according  to  their  strength,  nothing  ut 
all  being  varied  except  energy  of  spark, 

I     The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to  above  : 
"  108,  Greftl  Portland  Street,  W.,  Maii-ii  17,  l^f^N. 
*'  Dear  Pboi'.  Lodob, — I  was  very  much  interested  in 
lie  beautiful  experiments  you  made  in  your  lectute  nt  the 
iOciety  of  Arts  this  afternoon,  and  I  regret  that  1  was 
Dable  to  be  present  at  your  6rst  lecture,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  enabled  me  more  completely  to  undersCnnd 
your  present  view  of '  lightning  conductors.' 
^^_    "  The  great  portion  of  the  experiments  showed  by  you 
^^■testorday  entirely  agree  with  those  obtained   by  Prof, 
^^■uillemin  and  myself,  whilst  those  relating  to  the  use  of 
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iron  and  copper  seem  to  disagree.  Yonr  experiment 
certainly  demonstrated  your  view^  whilst  mine  seems  to 
me  to  demonstrate  just  the  opposite. 

^^In  1864  the  Administration  des  Lignes  Tel^gra- 
phiques  of  France,  throngh  the  Commission  de  Perfec- 
tionnement,  of  which  Prof.  Ouillemin  and  myself  were 
members,  charged  us  with  the  mission  of  verifying  ex- 
perimentally the  merits  of  different  lightning  protectors 
in  use  for  the  protection  of  the  telegraph  instrnments 
from  lightning.     These  experiments  were  canied  ont  at 


Fig.  Up, 


the  laboratory  of  the  Bcole  de  St.  Cyr,  of  which  Prof. 
Guillemin  was  the  Professeur  de  Physiqne. 

"  We  tried  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions which  occur  in  practice. 

'^  The  general  idea  of  our  experimental  arrangement 
was  the  following  : 

'*  In  order  to  have  a  powerful  source  of  electricity  at 
high  tension  we  made  use  of  a  large  battery.  A,  o(  12 
large  jars,  and  as  we  found  it  took  too  long  to  charge 
these  with  the  ordinary  electrical  machines,  we  used  a 
powerful  Ruhmkorff  ooil,  which  would  give  a  spark  of 
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15  centinietres.  The  jars  were  charged  to  a  fixed 
degree,  and  could  be  discharged  through  our  apparatus 
by  means  of  the  Dniversal  discharger  B.  An  insulated 
rod  of  brasK,  GDP,  served  to  conduct  the  charge  to  the 
^xperimeDtal  protector  M,  and  by  a  derivatioDj  F  O,  to 
larth.  At  G  F  via  could  place  a  telegraphic  eleotro- 
^gnet,  n  fine  iron  wire,  or  an  electrometer,  the  object 
^ing  to  try  and  save  the  fine  wire  at  t)  F  from  deatruc- 
■on  by  the  protective  action  of  the  protector  E. 

'  We  found  that  with  a  high  charge  no  protector 
Irould  entirely  protect  0,  even  if  a  small  air  space  inter- 
Feoed  between  F  and  (/ ;  and  we  also  found  that  if  J) 
s  directly  connected  to  eaith  by  a  copper  rod  of  one 
lentimetre  diameter,  there  would  still  be  aufiicient  elec- 
tricity pass  D  to  G  io  burn  a  fine  iron  wire. 

"This  result  proved  that  we  could  not  in  all  cases 
^^_BX pec t  absolute  protection  from  any  known  protectors. 
^^h     "  By  gradually  diminishing  the  charge  we  arrived  at  a 
^^Boinb  where  we  could  make  comparative  experiments. 
^^B     "  The  protectors  have  all  a  small  air  space,  in  order 
^^not  to  weaken  the  ordinary  working  current. 
^^B    "  The  received  idea  that  two  plates  with  innumerable 
^^■pointa  near  each  other  would  protect  in  a  far  greater 
ratio   than   simple  plates  separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
paraffin  paper   or  gutta-percha  was  disproved ;  for  the 
simple  flat  plates  known  as  the  'American   protector' 
were  invariably   better  than    those  with   points.     The 
plates  formed  a  small  condenser,  the  surfaces  of  which 
^^^iould  be  brought  far  nearer  to  each  Other  than  is  possible 
^^Hd  practice  with  points. 

^^H    "  Io  a  report  which  I  made  as  reporter,  I  pointed  ont 

^^■wl  these  experimental  facts,  and  it  was  published  in  the 

'  Annales  Tel^graphiques,'  1835,  and  I  again  gave  these 

facts  in  my  inaugural  address  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
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Kngineers^  January  28tlij  1886^  and  pabliahed  in  their 
'  Joamal/  No.  60,  p.  17. 

^^  We  tried  namerons  experiments  as  to  different  kinds 
of  wire  at  E,  and  if  we  placed  a  rery  large  condenser  at 
E  in  place  of  a  protector  it  seemed  to  have  a  far  greater 
effect. 

^'  Having  been  called  to  Russia  I  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue these  experiments  at  that  time^  but  Prof.  Guillemin 
having  taken  a  great  interest  in  them,  he  continued 
them,  and  published  his  results  in  the  '  Comptes  Rendns ' 
(I  forget  what  date).  He  found  that  if  he  united  D  to 
earth  by  a  thin  flat  plate,  even  tinfoil,  a  very  large 
measure  of  protection  had  been  obtained,  and  that  flat 
conductors  were  evidently  superior  for  a  sudden  charge 
of  high-tension  electricity.  He  supposed  that  this  effect 
was  due  to  its  electrostatic  capacity,  thus  forming  a 
species  of  condenser.  Later  experiments  by  myself  have 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  flat  conductors,  but 
my  results  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the 
reasoDS  of  Prof.  Guillemin,  it  is  because  a  flat  conductor 
has  far  less  self-induction. 

**  The  experiments  which  you  showed  yesterday  also 
seemed  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  flat  conductors, 
and  your  views  seemed  to  agree  with  those  of  Prof. 
Guillemin,  and  you  have  experimentally  proved  this  in 
the  beautiful  experiment  where  you  show  the  different 
results  obtained  from  a  tinfoil  sheet  conductor  where  it 
is  arranged  so  as  to  have  more  or  less  self-induction. 

''  The  greatest  and  perhaps  the  only  difference  in  your 
results  was  the  superiority  of  iron  over  copper.  The 
methods  used  by  you  fully  demonstrated  it,  and  it  also 
resembled  the  method  used  by  Prof.  Guillemin  and 
myselfi  except  that  we  had  one  large  battery  discharged 
to  earth,  whilst  you  seemed  to  have  two  batteries,  one  at 
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and  iho  otlier  at  G.     If  I  am  correct,  there  may  be 
ime  peculiar  phenomena  due  to  our  different  arrange- 
ments. 

"  That  self-induction  is  injurious  to  rapid  transmission 
of  electrical  currents  of  low  potential  is  shown  in  practice 
by  their  different  behaviour.  Practice  has  shown  that 
copper  alone  is  iiuitable  for  long-distance  telephony  and 

legrapby,  aal  I  still   believe  that  the  same   marhed 

Terence  holds  good  with  high-tension  curi-onts  for  the 
) reason. 

However,  there  is  nothing  like  experiment  to  prove 
a  fact,  and  I  shall  read  your  paper  and  future  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  interest,  knowing 
that  you  arc  a  most  careful  experimenter.  The  subject 
is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  with 
the  innumerablo  experiments  that  have  been  made,  from 
Franklin  to  Faraday,  in  all  countries,  and  with  apparently 
irreproachable  methods,  there  should  be  still  such  a  wide 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  ments  of  round  or  Rat  con- 

I doctors  and  of  iron  or  copper," 
I  Seeuml  Letter. 

"  You  suggest  that  the  difference  between  our  results 
might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  discharger,  and 
this  may  explain  the  difference. 

"The  object  of  Prof.  Guillemin  and  myself  was  to 
send  a  powerful  charge  through  a  wire  with  the  utmost 
possible  suddenness. 

"By  the  use  of  the  discharger  we  could  charge  our 
battery  to  the  desired  point,  then  disconnect  the  Rohm- 
korff,  and  then  bring  our  discharger  as  suddenly  aa 
possible  in  connection  with  the  experimental  apparatus. 
"  It  is  evident  that  wo  could  never  do  this  with  the 
rapidity  that  we  desired,  as  the  spark  would  jump  across 
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the  air  before  full  contact  was  made.  We  believed, 
however,  that  we  came  nearer  than  if  wo  had  a  fixed 
distance,  allowing  the  charge  to  spark  across  the  interval, 
as  then  our  experimental  apparatus  or  any  change  made 
in  it  seemed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  time  discharge 
of  the  battery.  It  is  so  long,  however,  since  these 
experiments  were  made  that  I  cannot  discuss  this  point, 
and  probably  your  views  or  method  may  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  conditions  of  a  sudden  dis* 
charge  than  ours  were. 

'*  We  certainly  agree  in  our  results  and  views  on  the 
most  important  points.  For  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  or  any  apparatus  used  for  steady 
currents,  docs  not  indicate  what  passes  at  the  first 
moment  of  contact. 

*'  Judging  from  our  experiment,  where  we  could  not 
protect  the  fine  iron  wire  by  a  direct  thick  copper,  iron, 
or  any  short  metallic  contact,  and  from  later  experience 
on  self-induction  with  low-tension  currents,  I  believe 
that  at  the  very  first  instant  all  bodies  ofi'er  an  infinite 
resistance,  copper  being  no  better  than  air.  I  believe 
you  also  take  this  view,  as  you  well  illustrated  it  by  the 
flow  of  water,  the  hammer  blow,  inertia,  etc. 

**  The  efiect  is  so  marked  with  discharge  from  a  good 
Leyden  jar  battery  that  it  becomes  a  serious  question  if 
any  lightning  conductor  yet  made  could  convey  the  whole 
of  a  lightning  discharge  quietly  to  earth  without  its 
seeking  other  channels  through  substances  having  an 
infinitely  higher  ohmic  resistance ;  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  be  discouraging  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  undoubted  proof  that  lightning  conductors  do 
protect  in  spite  of  the  experiments  cited. 

**  I  have  tried  to  gain  some  exact  information  from  the 
Report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference,  1882,  in  the 
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tamerous  cases  tbei-e  cited,  and  I  find  that  in  most  cases 
%e  rods  have  protected,  but  many  have  failed,  mostly 
prom  bad  earths  ;  but  numerous  cases  are  there  cited  in 
which  roda  were  melted,  both  of  copper  and  iron — in 
Jact,  the  case:)  cited  do  not  show  any  marked  preference 
for  either  metal,  except  that  there  seems  a  stronger 
testimony  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris's  copper  tape 
conductor  than  any  other. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  researches  that  have 
been  made  have  never  yet  approached  the  true  condition 
of  things.  Evidently  experiiuenta  made  with  simple 
sparks  from  machines  never  approach  the  true  conditions. 
A  very  large  Leyden  jar  battery  or  powerful  condenser 
seems  nearer ;  but  oven  this  must  bo  weak  compared  with 
B  true  lightning  discharge.  But  still  it  ought  to  teach 
us,  as  it  has  done  in  your  case  and  others,  myself  among 
tbe  number,  that  an  enormous  inertia  or  apparent  resiS' 
tance  is  offered  by  the  best  of  metallic  conductors  at  the 
first  instant  of  discharge. 

"  I  shall  read  your  oxperimenta  and  views  on  this 
interesting  subject  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  print,  and 
I  hope  that  your  new  series  of  experiments  will  clear  up 

I  such  mystery  as  still  remains." 
Third  Letter. 
"  I  find  that  I  have  not  fairly  represented  Prof. 
Guillemin's  views — dne  to  only  reading  an  abstract.  I 
have  found  his  Paper,  entitled  '  Sur  la  Decharge  de  la 
Batterie  Electriijue  et  sur  l'ln8uence  do  la  Configuration 
des  C'onducteurs,'  'C'omtes  Rcndus,'  1866,  pp.  1,083  to 
1,085. 

"  In  this  Paper  he  believed  tlie  advantage  of  thin  flat 
sbeot^  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  reactions  of  each  portion 
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of  the  current  on  each  other^  and  although  he  does  not 
use  the  term  he  evidently  means  self-induction. 

''I  find  also  that  he  demonstrated  this^  noting  the 
difference  of  several  copper  wires  when  twisted  together 
or  separated  as  in  a  sheet;  in  fact^  an  identical  result 
which  I  obtained  later  with  low-tension  currents  and 
Wheat«tone's  bridge  (No.  60,  p.  15, '  Journal  *  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  1886).  Thus,  he  did  not  attribute 
the  advantage  of  sheet  conductors  to  electrostatic  or 
mere  surface  conduction.  The  experiments  made  by 
Prof.  Guillemin  and  myself,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  made  in  1864,  but  not  published  until 
1865  ('Annales  T^lfegraphiques,'  1865,  pp.  290  to  302, 
Tome  VIII.) . 

"  I  believe  that  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  also  attributed 
the  advantage  that  his  experiments  showed  in  sheet  con- 
ductors to  the  same  reason  and  not  to  mere  surface  con- 
duction, as  I  had  previously  read,  for  I  find  in  an  abstract 
of  his  Paper,  1843,  published  in  '  Report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference,  1882,*  p.  86,  these  words  : — '  He  says 
the  beneficial  efiect  of  superficial  conductors  appears  to 
depend  on  the  removal  of  the  electrical  particles  further 
out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  influences.' 

''  This  evidently  means  the  same  explanation  as  given 
later  by  Prof.  Guillemin,  and  still  later  by  myself  in  my 
Paper  on  '  Self-induction,'  so  in  justice  to  them  both  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  point  these  out  to  you ;  and  I  find 
now  that  however  much  we  may  doubt  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  method  I  employed,  it  certainly  gave  identical 
•results  for  a  similar  experiment  with  those  obtained  by 
sudden  discharges  from  Leyden  jar  batteries.  I  have 
suggested  to  the  editor  of '  The  Electrician'  that  he  should 
translate  and  reprint  Prof.  Guillemin's  remarkable  Paper^ 
>aait  would  be  only  justice  to  him^  as  I  know  he  suflEered 
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rely  from  the  aneers  of  Messieurs  les  Saoanle  on  the 
TJnblication  of  hie  Paper. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  reply  to  this,  as  my  only 
object  is  to  correct  iiiy  romnrks  as  to  Prof.  Guitlcmin'a 

Eva  made  io  my  first  letter. 
"  With  best  wishes,  sincerely  youra, 
"  D.  E.  HroHES." 


The  folIowiDg  is  a  translation  of  the  Paper  referred  to 
f  Prof.  Hughes  jd  hia  last  letter ; 


\aytkn  Jin 


Discharges  and  the  Influence,  nf  the 
Shape  of  Conductors} 
Some  lightning- guard  experiments,  conducted  last 
by  MM.  Hughes,  Bertscb,  and  myaelf  at  the  instance 
of  the  "Commission  de  Perfectionnement  dea  Lignea 
Tclt^graphiquea,"  affoi-ded  ua  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  phenomenon  which  it  seemed  to  me  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  lawa  of  electric  conductivity.  A  con- 
tinuous copper  wire  did  not  conduct  perceptibly  better 
than  a  similar  wire  into  the  circuit  of  which  a  lightning 
guard  of  the  point  pattern  had  been  introduced.  I  now 
present  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  result  of 
researches  undertaken  by  me  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
to  what  extent  this  phenomenon  really  does  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  law. 

"According  to  Ohni'a  law,  the  intensity  of  a  atable  cur- 
rent is  independent  of  the  surface  of  the  conductora.  My 
experimenta  show  that  in  the  case  of  Leyden  jar  dis- 
charges (where  the  current  is  variable  and  never  sensibly 

'  Translation  of  a  raper  lenrl  by  M.  ('.  M.  Giiillcmiii  before  the 
Ai-ftilfinie  dea  Sciencce,  14tb  May,  1866.  "Comptei  Kenduo,"  pp. 
l,08a-M. 
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steady)  increasing  the  sarface  of  the  conductors  facilitates 
the  passage  of  the  discharge. 

'*  To  show  this,  I  arranged  two  cond actors  in  parallel 
so  that  they  shoald  be  simultaneously  traversed  by  the 
discharge  from  a  large  6-jar  battery,  having  a  total  con- 
densing surface  of  about  1  sq.  m.  One  conductor  was 
an  iron  wire,  *1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  of  variable  length ; 
the  other  conductor  was  a  thin  sheet  of  tin,  2  metres  long 
and  6  cm.  broad,  insulated  on  a  glass  table.  This  con- 
ductor was  altered  in  shape  without  alteration  of  cross- 
section.  The  effect  of  these  alterations  could  be  gauged 
by  the  length  which  could  be  given  to  the  iron  wire 
without  its  being  melted. 

'*  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
the  sheet  of  tin  took  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  dis- 
charge to  prevent  15cm.  of  the  iron  wire  attaining  a  red 
heat.  Then  the  sheet  was  bent  back  upon  itself  length- 
ways, diminishing  the  surface  without  alteration  of  length 
or  cross-section ;  the  iron  wire  then  became  dull  red.  If 
the  surface  of  the  sheet  was  still  further  reduced  the  iron 
wire  fused  along  its  entire  length.  The  two  conductors 
were  then  put  in  series,  and  the  tin  sheet  still  had  the 
best  of  it. 

'*  This  phenomenon  arises  apparently  from  the  inductive 
action  of  conductors  upon  one  another.  Increasing  their 
surface  facilitates  the  discharge  by  increasing  tiie  dis- 
tance between  the  mutually  opposing  forces.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment  : 

''  Sixty  wires,  2  m.  long,  and  25  mm.  in  diameter,  were 
now  placed  in  parallel.  When  the  wires  were  1  cm.  apart 
the  iron  wire  was  well  protected,  and  did  not  heat  to 
400**  C. ;  the  closer,  however,  the  sixty  wires  were 
brought  together,  the  hotter  the  iron  became ;  first  it 
got  warm  J  then  red  hot^  and  finally ^  when  the  wires  were 
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^Rb  close  proximity,  tnelted.  When  the  wires  were  twisted 
Uinto  n  cable  the  effect  was  a  maximum.  By  exaggeratiog 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  conductor  of  large  surface  may  have  a  much  higher 
resistance  than  a  round  wirp,  ao  far  aa  voltaic  currents 
I  concerned,  and  yet  be  a  better  conductor  of  static 
IJischarges. 

"  The  original  phenomenon  was  this.     In  the  case  of 
wo  short,  thick  conductors,  the  interposition  of  a  thin 
lycr  of  air  in  the  circuit  of  one  did  not  greatly  aflect  the 
I  relative  quantities  of  electricity  sent  through  them  by  an 
instantaneous  discharge. 

"  These  results  naturally  lead  me  to  think  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  substitute  copper  bands,  to  3  cm. 
broad  and  at  least  1  mm.  thick,  for  the  copper  wires  at 
present  used  on  our  land  lines  to  connect  lightning 
guards  to  earth.  The  presumption  is  that  the  protection 
afforded  would  be  far  more  thorough, 

"  In  these  experiments  the  Leyden  jars  were  charged 
from  a  liuhmkorff  coil  of  large  size,  and  five  or  six 
seconds  sufficed  to  highly  charge  the  six  jars.  The  great 
power  of  this  apparatus  permitted  me  to  carry  out  with 
,  ^se  experiments  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  per- 
ipm  with  ordinary  apparatus.  The  Reias  thermometer 
s  used  in  conjunction  with  these  researches. 

"  C.    M.    GCILLEMIK." 


'  In  connection  with  a  subsequent  lecture  of  mine  ut  the 

toyal  Institution  on  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,'  Lord 

tayleigh  in    1889   directed    my  attention  to  a  series  of 

larches    by    the    American    experimenter  Ogden   N. 

bood,  on  the   nature   and  duration  of  Leyden  jar  and 
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lightniDg  discharges,  and  on  rapidly-revolving  mirrors, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science''  for  1869,  1871,  1872,  and  1873. 

These  observations  are  of  considerable  interest,  but 
they  are  too  long  to  quote  here. 

The  following  brief  analysis  of  Rood's  papers  may  be 
useful : 

First  paper  (''  SiUiman's  Journal,"  vol.  48,  p.  1&^« 
concerns  an  application  of  the  revolving  mirror  to  de- 
termine the  duration  and  character  of  the  Leyden  jar 
spark.     It  is  practically  Feddersen's  method  modified. 

Second  paper  (''American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  1, 
p.  15),  concerns  the  duration  of  lightning.  He  drew 
black  spokes  on  a  card,  twirled  it  rapidly  on  a  shawl 
pin,  and  looked  at  it  during  a  thunderstorm.  Each  flash 
brought  out  the  pattern  sharply,  though  in  some  cases 
there  was  a  broadening  of  the  pattern.  In  these  cases 
he  estimated  the  average  duration  of  a  flash,  as  about 
^^th  second.  Often  it  was  much  less.  He  suggests 
phosphorescence  as  possibly  accounting  for  some  of  this 
duration. 

Third  paper  (''Am.  J.  Sci.,"  vol.  2,  p.  150).  He 
applies  the  revolving  mirror  to  a  small  jar,  and  gets  a 
practically  instantaneous  spark. 

Fourth  and  fifth  papers  ("Am.  J.  Sci.,"  vol.  4, 
pp.  250  and  371).  He  studies  the  multiple  discharges 
excited  by  a  coil. 

Sixth  paper  ("Am.  J.  Sci.,"  vol.  5,  p.  163).  He 
observes  multiple  flashes  of  lightning. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Thb  more  mathematical  development  of  the  "Manu" 
lecturea  was  published  in  tho  "Philosophical  Magazine" 
for  August,  1888,  and  from  that  article  I  quote  here  the 
following  portions  for  couTenienoe : 

That  a  condenser  discharge  is  oscillatory  has  been 
known  ever  sioce  1863,  when  Sir  William  Thomaon'B 
great  paper  "  On  Transient  Currents"  appeared.  Quite 
recently  it  has  been  recognized,  first  quite  explicitly 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Heaviside  in  the  "Electrician"  for 
January,  1885,'  Ihat  rapidly  alternating  currents  confine 
^hem selves  to  the  exterior  of  a  conductor  ; '  and  Lord 

H  '  See  also  "  Phil.  Mag.."  August,  1S8G,  rf  irq. 
IT  '  II  is  not  pasRible,  I  think,  to  give  Mr.  HeaviaUle  the  credit  of 
the  origiaal  dbcovcrj  of  this  theorem  (though  ilnuhtleEs  he  dia- 
covered  it  for  himself),  for  it  had  been  virtually  anticipated  b_v  m 
man;  persons.  Not  coonting  a  wide  general  mechanical  theorem  of 
Sir  SVilliam  ThotnBon,  which  roar  be  held  to  incluile  this  as  a  speeial 
case,  a  great  part  of  it  ia  clearly  iodicated  by  Clerk- Max  well  in  hia 
paper  in  the  "  Fhil,  Trans."  for  186^.  It  then  reappeare  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form  in  several  papers  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  ipecially 
lerbaps  that  in  the  "  Phil.  Mag."  of  May,  1882;  and  it  is  clearly 
Itted  for  electrical  ogcillationB  in  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  conductor 
rof.  llorace  Lamb  ("Phil.  Trnns.."  IHS3).  There  are  bIbo 
Hrcfal  pajien  by  Oberbeck  tending  in  the  same  directiulh  It  is  well 
0  that  some  iiigeiiioiis  experiments  of  Prof.  Hughes  first  excited 
B  interest  in  the  matter  and  'luickened  the  mnthematical 
Hetitm  Into  life. 
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Bayleigh  ("  Phil.  Mag./'  May,  1886)  has  developed  ati 
expression  of  Maxwell^s  so  as  to  give  the  real  resistance 
and  indnctance  of  a  conductor  for  any  frequency  of 
alternation. 

I  propose  to  apply  these  considerations  to  the  case  of 
a  lightning  flash. 

A  lightning  flash  is  the  discharge  of  a  condenser 
through  its  own  dielectric,  and  is  more  analogous  to  the 
bursting  or  the  overflow  of  a  Leyden  jar  than  to  any 
other  laboratory  phenomenon.  The  condenser -plates 
may  be  two  clouds,  or  they  may  be  a  cloud  and  the  earth. 
The  discharge  occurs  mainly  through  broken-down  air, 
but  a  lightning  rod  may  form  part  of  its  path. 

The  particular  in  which  lightning  transcends  ordinary 
laboratory  experiments  is  difierence  of  potential  or  length 
of  spark.  The  quantity  of  electricity  is  very  moderate, 
t)ie  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  quite  small,  but  the 
p6tential  to  which  it  is.  charged  is  enormous.  Flashes 
are  often  seen  a  mile  long,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  record 
of  one  seven  miles  long.  Allowing  3,000  volts  to  the 
millimetre,  a  mile-long  spark  means  a  potential  of  16 
million  electrostatic  units.  * 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  with  plates  a  square  mile 
in  area  and  a  mile  apart  is  roughly  about  ^  of  a  furlongs 
or  say  10^  centimetres. 

The  energy  of  such  a  condenser  charged  to  such  a 
potential  is  enormous,  being  over  10^  ergs,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  assume  that  so  much  as  a  tenth  of  this  is  ever 
dissipated  in  any  one  flash. 

We  may  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  guess  the  capacity 
emptied  by  a  considerable  flash  as  about  10  metres,  or 
one  thousandth  of  a  microfarad.  The  total  charged  area 
is  commonly  much  greater,  but  it  is  not  all  well  con- 
nected, and  it  does  not  discharge  all  at  once. 
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I  To  make  the  problem  a  definite  one  consider  the  fol- 
wing  case  : 
An  air-condenser  with  plates  of  any  size  separated  by 
a  distance  A  (height  of  cloud)  and  charged  up  to  bursting 
strain  ( \  gramme  weight  per  square  centimetre ;  the  less 
strength  of  mre  air  is  hardly  worth  troubling  about). 
Let  a  small  portion  of  this  condenser,  of  area  wi/^  now 
discharge  itself;  being   separated   from    the   rest   after 

ie  trap-door  and  guard-ring-  manner.  A  volume  of 
electric  wfc'/i  is  rebeved  of  strain,  and  the  energy  of 
itc 
L 


B  spark  is  E  z 


Tib  It  erga. 


The  capacity  discharged  is  S  ^ 


1  the  uiasimura 


toteatial  can  be  reckoned  by  putting 


=^/(f)=^/rT"0 


:  llOA  electrostatic 


m 

^Etsc 


Let  the  discharge  pass  straight  down  the  axis  of  the 
cylindrical  region  of  length  h  and  radius  h,  and  let  the 
channel  occupied  by  it  have  a  sectional  radiua  a.  If  the 
.th  is  a  metal  rod,  then  a  is  the  sectional  radius  of  that 


We  have  now  to  calculate  tbe  self-induction  of  such  a 
[tscharge.  A  discharge  of  this  kind  differs  from  ordinary 
cases  in  having  no  obvious  return  circuit.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  a  conduction  or  disruption  current  down  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrical  region  considered,  and  an  inverse 
displacement  current  in  couccutric  cybnders  all  round  it. 
I  shall  assume  that  this  inverse  displacement  cnrrent  is 
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uniformly  distribated  over  the  whole  area.  A  con-* 
duction  rush  is  not  nniforrolj  distributed  over  the' 
section  of  its  condnctor^  bat  is  concentrated  by  mutual 
induction  of  the  parts  towards  the  periphery;  simi- 
larly^ but  inversely^  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the 
displacement  currents  to  be  stronger  near  the  central  axis 
than  far  away  ;  but  there  is  this  difference^  that  whereas 
in  a  conductor  currents  are  able  to  distribute  themselves 
how  they  please^  they  will  not  be  so  free  in  an  insulator. 
It  is  not  quite  correct  to  take  the  distribution  as  uniform^ 
but  it  will  not  make  very  much  difference  probably. 
(That  it  is  not  correct  may  be  seen  by  considering  the 
initial  and  final  stages  of  the  dielectric.  Either  it  is  the 
whole  of  a  condenser  that  is  being  discharged  or  it  is  a 
trap-door  portion.  If  only  a  portion^  the  initial  state  is 
one  of  equal  strain,  but  lines  from  surrounding  charged 
areas  spread  in  laterally  to  all  the  outer  regions,  and  so 
finally  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  strain  in  it.  If 
the  whole  is  being  discharged,  then  the  initial  state  of 
strain  is  not  uniform,  while  the  final  is.) 

Calling  the  whole  current  down  the  axis  Oq,  we 
have  an  equal  inverse  displacement  all  over  the  area 
ir(6*  — a*),  so  that  the  density  of  its  distribution  is  <r. 
where  (7o  =  ^  (^*  —  a*)  c 

The  intensity  of  magnetic  force  at  any  distance  r  from 
the  axis  is 

^_  2(0,-0^ 

r 

where  0  is  that  portion  of  the  displacement  recovery 
which  lies  nearer  to  the  axis  than  r.  This  is  accurate, 
for  the  distribution  of  the  current  matters  nothing  so 
long  as  it  is  in  coaxial  cylinders ;  the  portions  external 
to  r  have  no  effect. 


SELF-INDVCTIoy    Of  PATH. 
On  the  liypothesia  of  uniform  distributiou. 
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^^f  whore  the  a.  may  in  practice  1)e  neglected 
small  to  matter.  This  is  the  number  of 
HmNigli  unit  area  at  the  place  considered ;  and  the  whole 
magnetic  indnctim  in  the  cyltndi-ical  space  considered 
^oatside  the  condactor  is 

For  the  part  inside  the  condactor  there  is  an  extra  term 
o  be  added,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  distribu- 
tion in  the  conductor,  comes  ont 


ually  too 
of  force 


t^ohG,, 


mi  which  may  really  have  any  value  between  this  and 

,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  alternations,  and 

e  consequent  deviation  from  uniform  distribution. 

The  entire  magnetic  induction  may  be  written  LOo', 

Jience  we  get  the  value  of  L,  the  coefficient  of  self-indue- 

Bloa,  or  the  inductance,  of  the  circuit, 


L  =  hf2iil, 


.  I  shall  write  for  conveniem 
*  13  an  abbreviation  for  log  -.  —  I 


+»..)  ■  •  .   (1) 

;e  /i(fiM"-|-^„),  so  that 
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In  practice  u  may  be  a  number  not  very  different  from 
4  or  5. 

Of  the  three  terms  in  equation  (1),  the  first  and  most 
important  depends  on  no  hypothesis  as  to  distribution  at 
all ;  the  second  depends  on  the  assumption  of  uniform 
distribution  of  displacement-recoil  in  the  dielectric^  and 
may  therefore  really  be  greater^  but  not  less ;  the  third 
term  depends  on  the  magnetization  of  the  conductor 
itself  by  a  uniformly  distributed  current,  and  if  the 
current  keeps  itself  to  the  exterior  surface,  as  a  very 
rapidly  alternating  one  will,  this  term  vanishes. 

Now  that  we  know  S  and  L,  we  can  easily  find  the 
criterion  for  the  discharge  to  be  oscillatory,  and  can 
determine  the  rate  of  alternation. 

The  discharge  will  be  oscillatory  unless  the  resistance 
it  meets  with  exceeds  a  certain  critical  value,  viz. : 


E 


»-    /-=       /.^-j^^--^   .    (2) 

4h 


J '8=  r^-w^K 


) 


where  v  =:  — ^ — — •  =  the  velocity  of  light  ^  —  ohms ; 

so  the  critical  resistance  is 

iZo=  120^'     /  ^2  %  --  l)o/im5  .     .     (2' 

And  inasmuch  as  in  practice  h  is  likely  to  be  much 
greater  than  &,  and  h  much  greater  than  a,  this  is  a  big 
resistance,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
discharger.  For  if  the  line  of  discharge  is  a  metallic 
conductor,  a  is  moderate,  but  then  so  is  22 ;  whereas  if 
the  flash  occurs  through  air,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  aay 


^t^mmm^mm 


I 
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irbat  tLe  equivalent  R  is,  then  a  muBt  bo  conatdered 
extremely  minute. 

Suppose  /( to  bo  a  mile,  h  50  luctros,  and  ii  a  millimeh-c ; 
the  critical  resistance  fi„  comes  out  about  15,000  obms. 

I  think  wo  shall  bo  right  in  saying  that  this  far  exceeds 
any  reasonable  value  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  resis- 
tnnce  met  with  by  a  disruptive  discharge.  It  is  geuerally 
supposed,  indeed,  that  a  conductor  and  earth  must  have  a 
resistance  of  only  a  fuw  ohms,  unless  they  are  to  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  resistanco  a  flash  meets 
with. 

In  BO  far  as  the  path  coosists  of  dilferent  conductorn 
in  series,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  summation  to  take  them 
all  into  account. 

If  the  actual  resistance  falls  greatly  below  the  critical 
value  li,,  the  discharge  ia  thoroughly  oscillatory,  and  tho 
strength  of  the  current  at  any  instaut  is 


C  = 


f^r, 


(3) 


re  m  ^       ,  and  iC  ^        —  rri'.     The  impedance  is 

[  therefore,  nL. 

When  the  discharge   is    thoroughly  oscillatory  n   i 
I  greatly  bigger  than  vi.,  so  that  the  above  is  practically 


v/(tS) 


The   time-constflnt   of  tho   dying-away   amplitude  is  ' 
-  ;   the  period  of  the  alternation  is  '2w^{LS). 
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The  freqaenoy  constant^ 

_         1     _2v 

is  very  great^  being  usually  something  like  a  million  a 
second^  more  or  less. 

Now  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  (^'  Phil.  Mag./*  May, 
1866)  that  with  excessive  frequencies  of  alternation  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  acquires  the  following  greatly 
modified  value,  B  being  its  ordinary  amount, 

ir=^]|HVoBf> (5) 


=V(''^"«)- 


Or,  taking  the  permeability  of  the  conductor  the  same  as 
that  of  the  space  outside, 

B:zz^^{RB.,) (6) 

The  actual  resistance  is,  therefore,  some  fraction, 
something  like,  say,  an  eighth,  of  the  geometric  mean  of 
the  ordinary  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  the  critical 
resistance  (2). 

Under  the  same  circumstances  the  value  given  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  for  the  inductance  is 

L':=  (If  for  space  outside  conductor)  +    /  (  - —  \ 

or,  as  we  sball  now  write  it, 

i'  =  ftA«»+- (7) 

The  aeoopd  term  has  to  do  with  the  magnetization  of 
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Hhe  conductor,  and  ib,  for  higb  frequencies,  verj  small.  It 
lis  interesting  as  showing  that  of  the  two  terms  in  tho 
I  qnaatity  "  ivipC'Jance," 

^  {W  +  „' L"), 

^Or,  as  it  beconipa  for  condenser  discharges, 


Vl^-- 


'si' 

I  the  second  is  alwivys  the  larger;  because,  by  (7), 

Practically  the  second  term  ia  so  much  the  larger  that 
Kit  is  the  only  one  that  matters,  and  so 

_  ,      2vuhu 

■impedance  ^  nL  ^nL  zz  nfj-hv.'^  z=z\T{^,zz 

(8) 


iinpedance  =  60,  ^  (  2/03- ~1  1o/m(is.     .     .     (8') 

The  total  impedance,  therefore,  to  a  condenser  dis- 

■  charge  ia  half  the  critical  resistance  which  determines 
^whether  the  discharge  shall  be  oscillatory  or  not;  it  has 
l&o  important  connection  with  the  ordinary  resistance  of 

■  the  conductor  ;   neither  docs  it  depend  appreciably  on 

he  magnetic  permeability  of  its  substance. 
Ilence,  so  long  as  the  specific  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor does  not  rise  above  a  certain  limit,  its  impedance 
depends  almost  entirely   upon    the  amount  of  space 
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magnetized  round  it,  and  upon  the  capacity  of  the  dis- 
charging  condenser ;  and  is  barely  at  all  affected  either 
by  the  magnetic  permeability,  or  the  specific  resistance, 
or  even  the  thickness,  of  the  conductor.  The  one  thing 
that  does  matter  is  its  length.  True  the  diameter  of  the 
conductor  does  appear  in  the  expression  for  impe- 
dance, but  only  under  a  logarithm  ;  hence  the  effect  of 
varying  the  thickness  is  only  slightly  felt. 

The  fact  that  impedance  to  a  condenser-discharge  is 
equal  to  half  the  critical  resistance,  or  \/{LjS),  and 
depends  not  at  all  upon  the  ordinary  resistance  of  the 
discharging  circuit  (provided  this  keeps  well  below  the 
critical  resistance  for  which  the  discharge  ceases  to  be 
oscillatory),  is  manifest  also  from  equation  (3') . 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  a  lightning  conductor  offers 
an  obstruction  to  a  discharge  as  great  as  what  a  resis- 
tance of  several  thousand  ohms  would  offer  to  a  steady 
current  of  corresponding  strength  ;  the  actual  obstruction 
being  given  by  equation  (8'). 

Another  way  of  putting  the  matter,  is  to  say  that  for 
the  first  few  oscillations  the  damping  term,  e~"*^  in  equa- 
tion (3) ,  has  no  appreciable  effect ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  E.M.F.  applied  to  the  conductor  alternates  rapidly 
from  Vq  to  ^  Vq  and  back  again. 

But  Vq  is  the  initial  potential  of  the  condenser,  dimi- 
nished (so  far  as  the  conductor  is  concerned)  by  the 
/<  E.M.F.  needed  to  jump  whatever  thickness  of  air  it  has 
jumped  before  reaching  the  conductor.  Hence  this  Fo 
may  be  something  quite  comparable  to  the  potential 
needed  to  jump  through  air  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
it  may  depend  on  a  mere  nicety  whether  it  prefers  the 
conductor  or  not. 

Thu3  arises  the  difficulty  experienced  in  helping  a  jar 
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OTerflow  by  means  of  dia  charging  to  iigs  brought  near 
the  two  coatings.     Sometimes  the  ilash  will  make  uae  of 
the  tonga,  somotimea  it  will  prefer  to  go  all  the  way 
through  air;   the  fact  being  that  the  obstruction  offered 
by  a  metal  requires  a   large   portion   of  the   potential 
needed  to  break  through  a  corresponding  length  of  air. 
Undoubtedly  the  inetat  rod  offers  some  advantage;  but 
^Hit  is  much  less  than  has  beeu  usually  supposed, 
^^fe     During  the  instant  of  diii^charge,  therefore,  the  upper 
^^Bjart  of  a   lightning  rod   experiences  enormously  high 
^^poteutials  in  alternately  opposite  directiona.     Any  con- 
ductors in  the  neighbourhood   may  easily  receive   side 
Hashes,  and  even  the  bricks  into  which  its  supports  are 
driven  may  be  loosened  and  disturbed ;  and  all  this  quite 
irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  the  goodness  or  the 
badness  of  the  "  earth."     It  becomes,  therefore,  quite  a 
question  whether  it  is  not,  afler  all,  advisable  to  try  and 
oon6ne  the  discharge  to  the  conductor  by  means  of  in- 
sulators, or  whether  it  ia  better  to  reduce  the  excessive 
potential    by   lateral    extensions   of  considerable  static 
capacity.    The  advantage  of  sharing  the  discharge  among 
a  number  of  well-separated  conductors,  instead  of  con- 
^^ftcentrating  it  all  in  oue,  i^  obvious. 

^^1      Theory  of  Experiments  osi  "  Alternative  Path." 

^^H     In  the  lectures  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  reprinted  above, 

^^B  describe  some  experiments  I  have  made  ou  the  E.M.F. 

^^^leeded  to  force  a  discharge  through  various  conductors, 

by  seeing  what  length  of  air-space  it  will  prefer  to  jump. 

The   original  potential  of  the   condenser  being  able  to 

jump,  say,  two  inches  without  any  alternative  path,  it 

remains  able  to  jump,  say,  Ij  inches  when  offered  as  an 

altornativo  a  copper  rod  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
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six  or  seren  ymrds  long.  Tbis  gires  a  rongk  nocxm  of 
tbe  kind  of  resolis  obteiiicd,  and  is  sliovs  thai  the  ex- 
ireniilies  of  the  rod  ezperience  almost  the  whole  of  the 
original  E.M.F.  of  the  coodenaer. 

Some  experiments  on  mnch  the  same  lines  had  been 
previously  made  by  Prot  Hogbes  and  M.  Goillemin  (see 
''Comptes  Bendos/'  1886, ''Annates  T^legraphiqoes/^ 
1865,  Address  to  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers, 
1886),  also  Chapter  XII.  aboTe;  but  they  nsed  a  fine 
wire  instead  of  an  air-space,  and  tried  what  condacior 
woald  protect  the  fine  wire  from  being  deflagrated. 

Under  these  conditions  the  experiment  is  practicaUy 
a  comparison  between  the  impedances  of  two  condactors— 
one  of  which  has  its  inertia  term  the  bigger,  while  the 
other  lias  its  resistance  term  the  bigger. 

The  general  theory  of  divided  circuits  has  been  given 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  ("  Phil.  Mag.,''  1886,  pp.  377  et  aeq.), 
and  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  case  there  is  practicaUy 
uo  mutual  induction  between  the  two  conductors,  and 
the  frequency  of  alternation  is  very  great,  the  resultant 
resists nco  and  induction  take  the  following  forms : — 

''=i,;;, (10) 


'V\w  I'tMullHut  itiipodHuoo  is,  m  usual, 

L 


''=x/{i'''+^ 


(11) 


IVrhHitK,  liMwovttr,  it  in  Imrdly  f»ir  to  assume  that  the 
iliM«h«i>K«  will  rttinain  om'ilUtory  whoa  one  of  the  bnmches 
ttf  U(»  ^ivi«(»d  viivttil  it  permitted  to  hare  a  high 
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(tance.     Corbiiuly  one  cannot  apply  to  such  degenerate 
||}nnul(e  for  criterion  conditions. 
I  The  general  expresaiona  arc  ;  — 


'ji,  +  i7,+iJ,  +  «,'(fl,  +  B,)'  +  n'(L,  +  I,y 


;  (12) 


(B,+"ff,)'(ir+I,) 
(i.ia,-L,Bi)' 


1 
"is" 


+  (L,+iji(n,V«,)*+»=(t.+i.);'i ' """ 
w 


(II) 


'  To  get  the  frequency  these  three  equalioua  must  bo 
treated  BimaltaneouBly ;  and  even  so  the  Bolutiun  ia  not 
complete,  for  ii  appears  also  in  the  true  oxpreasion  for  iZj 
and  S.j,  so  that  the  complete  solution  for  a  case  of  divided 
circnit  condenaer-diBchargo  is  by  no  moans  aimplo. 

The   experiment  with  an   air-gap   as  the  alternative 
path  is  better ;  because  one  may  be  sure  then  that  none 

(the  discharge  chooses  that  path,  when  it  is  properly 
jostdd  for  its  sparks  juat  to  fail. 
LtabUiCi/  of  Ohjecta  to  he  Struck. 
There  are  also  dcBcribed  in  Chapter  IX.  above,  somo 
:porimenta  on  the  liability  of  objects  to  be  struck.     A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  possible  cases  ; — 

(1)  Where  the  air  above  the  object  is  subjected  to  a 
steadily  increasing  strain  till  breakdown  occurs. 

(2)  Where  the  strain  is  thrown  instantineously  upou 
air  and  conductors  with  a  sudden  rush. 
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In  the  first  case  the  path  is  prepared  inductively  in  the 
air,  and  the  breakdown  occurs  at  the  place  where  the 
tension  first  reaches  its  limiting  value ;  this  is  generally 
on  U  small  knob  or  surface,  and  so  this  is  struck  and 
carries  off  all  the  discharge  independently  of  its  resis- 
tance. If  it9  resistance  is  great  the  flash  may  be  feeble ; 
if  its  resistance  is  small  the  flash  may  be  noisy ;  but  the 
place  of  occurrence  of  the  flash  is  not  determined  by  these 
considerations.  Glow  and  brush  discharges  from  points 
and  small  surfaces  may  readily  prevent  any  noisy  flash 
from  occurring. 

The  second  case  is  different.  When  a  sudden  rush 
occurs,  the  discharge  shares  itself  among  several  con- 
ductors in  something  like  inverse  proportion  to  their  im- 
pedances, quite  independently  of  any  considerations  of 
maximum  tension  or  pre-arrangement  of  path  by  induc- 
tion ;  so  that  no  distinction  is  observable  between  points 
and  large  knobs,  in  this  case.  Points  cease  to  have  any 
protective  virtue ;  they  can  be  struck  by  a  noisy  spark 
as  readily  as  can  a  knob.  The  highest  object  will,  in 
general,  be  struck  most  easily,  provided  its  impedance 
is  not  very  great.  If  it  has  a  very  high  resistance  it  is 
barely  struck  at  all,  and  it  does  not  then  protect  the 
others. 


Experiment  of  the  Recoil  Kick. 

Among  other  experiments  described  above  are  some 
which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  theoretical  interest, 
wherein  a  recoil  kick  is  observed  at  the  ends  of  long 
wires  attached  by  one  end  to  a  discharging  condenser- 
circuit. 

Fig.  7  or  12  or  13  shows  the  arrangement. 

The  jar  discharges  at  A  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
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■simultaneoaaly  a  longer  spark  is  observed  to  pass  at  D 

'  at  the  far  end  of  two  long  leads.      Or  if  the  B  ends  of 

the  wire  are  too  far  apart  to  allow  of  a  spark,  the  wires 

glow  and  spit  off  brushes  every  time  a  discharge  occurs 

l«t  A. 

The  theory  of  the  cETect  seems  to  be  that  oaoillationa 
1  the  A  circuit  according  to  equation  (3')  with  a 
ijieriod 

T=2^^/(L8), 

where  L  is  the  inductaoce  of  the  A  circuit,  and  S  is  the 
tofvpacity  of  the  jar.  These  oaciilations  disturb  the 
Psurrounding  medium  and  send  out  radiations,  of  the 
Iprecise  nature  of  light,  whose  wave-length  is  obtainable 
pby  multiplying  the  above  period  by  the  velocity  of  pro- 

jagation. 
This  velocity  is  known  to  be 


I 


J  the  wave-length  i; 


Now  —  ia  the  electromagnetic  measure  of  inductance, 
n-e  of  capacity.      Each  of 

Shese  qnantitics  is  of  the  dimension  of  a  length,  and  the 
wave-length  of  the  radiation  ia  2ir  times  their  geometric 
mean. 

The  propagation  of  these  oscillatory  disturbanoea 
along  the  wirea  towards  B  goes  on  according  to  the 
following  laws  : — 
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Let  li  be  the  indactance  per  unit  length  of  the  wires ; 
let  «|  be  their  capacity^  or  permittance  as  Mr.  Heaviside 
calls  it,  per  unit  length  ;  and  let  r^  be  their  resistance 
per  unit  length. 

Then,  for  the  slope  of  potential  along  them  we  have 


dV      J  dG   ,       -, 

-7.  =  ''7f+'"'^'   • 


(16) 


and  for  the  accumulation  of  charge,  or  rise  of  potential 
with  time, 

-^  =  i.£^ (17) 

dt        8i   dx 

These  are  equations  to  wave-propagation,  and  will 
give  stationary  waves  in  finite  wires  of  suitable  length, 
supplied  with  an  alternating  impressed  B.M.P. 

The  solution  for  a  long  wire,  for  the  case  when  r^  is 
small  and  the  frequency  big,^  is 
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<'-d 


(18) 


where 


r 


w,  =  --*,  and  ?ii  = 


1 


v/  (^i*i) ' 


The  velocity  of  propagation  is  therefore  nj,  and  the  wave- 
length is  -^. 


n 


Now,  for  two  parallel  wires  as  in  Pig.  12  (page  112), 

'    Mr.  Heaviside  has  treated  the  problem  in  a  mucb  more  general 
manner,  lee  **Phil.  Mag.,**  1888,  especially  Febmary  1888,  p.  146. 
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h=4l.h.j    +^', 


[ 

^^P  while  r,=zlhe  geometric  nieaa  between  its  ordinary  value 
and  ij  jipu ;  where  the  y.  and  K  refer  to  the  space  outside 
the  snbstance  of  the  wires,  y.„  refers  to  their  substance, 
a  ia  their  Bcctional  radius,  and  b  their  distance  apart. 

The  second  term  of  /,  is,  we  have  seen,  practically 
zero  for  these  high  frequencies.  Hence  ('![)  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  condenser  discliargea  along  two  parallel 
wires  is  simply  the  velocity  of  light,  the  same  as  in 
general  space;   because  liff^fj-K. 

The  pulses  rush  along  the  surface  of  the  wires,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  dissipation,  and  are  reflected 
at  the  distant  ends ;  producing  the  observed  recoil 
kick  at  B.     They  continue  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  until 

■  damped    out  of  existence   by   the  exponential  term  in 
(18).     The   best  effect  should  be  observed  when  each 
wire  is  half  a  wave-length,  or  some  multiple  of  half  a 
wave-length,  long.     The  natural  period  of  oscillation  in 
the  wires  will  then  agree  with  the  oscillation-period  of 
^^^  the  discharging   circuit,   and   the  two    will   vibrato   in 
^^LnniBon,  like  a  string  or  column  of  air  resounding  to  a 
^^Kreed. 

^^r  Hence  we  have  here  a  means  of  determining  experi- 
mentally the  wave-length  of  a  given  discharging  circuit, 
Kither  vary  the  size  of  the  A  circuit,  or  adjust  the  length 
of  the  li  wires,  until  the  recoil  spark  i}  is  as  long  as 
possible.  Then  measure,  and  see  whether  the  length  of 
each  wire  is  not  eqnal  to 


I 
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Farther  on  I  record  some  namerical  results  of  obser- 
vations made  in  this  way. 

It  18  interesting  to  see  how  short  it  is  practically 
possible  to  make  waves  of  this  kind.  A  coated  pane  can  bo 
constructed  of^  say^  two  centimetres  electrostatic  capacity^ 
and^  by  letting  it  overflow  its  edge^  a  discharge  circuit 
may  be  provided  of  only  a  few  centimetres  electro- 
magnetic inductance.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
radiated  waves  will  be  only  some  20  or  80  centimetres 
long,  corresponding  to  a  thousand  million  alternations 
per  second.  Some  beautiful  diffraction  experiments 
have  been  described  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  a  Friday 
evening  discourse  to  the  Royal  Institution  (reprinted  in 
"  Nature/'  June  1888),  and  some  of  these  might  be  used 
to  concentrate  the  electromagnetic  radiation  upon  some 
sensitive  detector — possibly  one  of  Mr.  Boys's  radio- 
micrometers,  more  likely  some  chemical  detector — 
some  precipitate  or  other  that  can  be  shaken  out  of 
solution  by  the  impact  of  long  waves,  or  some  of  Captain 
Abney's  photographic  agents. 

Certainly  the  damping-coefficient  R/2L  is  high,  and 
the  radiation  has  a  very  infinitesimal  duration;  but  a 
rapid  succession  of  discharges  can  be  kept  up  by  connec* 
tion  with  a  machine. 

No  doubt  much  shorter  waves  still  may  be  obtained 
by  discarding  the  use  of  any  so-called  condenser,  and  by 
causing  the  charge  in  a  sphere  or  cylinder  to  oscillate  to 
and  fro  between  its  ends,  as  might  be  done  by  giving  it 
a  succession  of  sparks.  These  oscillations,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  would  have  too  small  energy  to  be 
detected  by  ordinary  means.     If  they  coal4  be  maijie 
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^^^pick  eoongh   to  affect  the  retiaa,  no  doubt  we  could 
^^Hetect  them  witb  the  greatest  ease ;  but  it  ia  manifeat 
^^Bat  this  can  only  be  done  by  reducing  the  circuit  to  a 
^^Kte  lefls  than  the  wave-length  of  light.     The  wave-length 
^^^the  electrical  radiation  is  six  timea  the  mean  of  the 
iaductanco  and  capacity,  and  each  of  these  quantities  is 
very   comparable    with    the    linear   dimensions    of    the 
conductor  concerned.     By  setting  up  electric  oscillations 
in  a  body  as  small  as  a  molecule,  no  doubt  they  would  be 
rapid   enough  to    give  ordinary   light  waves;    but  the 
probability  is  that  \}\\n  is  precisely  what  light  waves  are. 
Kither  the  atoms  are  made  to  vibrate  relatively  to  the 
tether,  by  the  effect  of  heat,  and  30  to  produce  radiation; 
or  else  electncal  oscillations  are  set  up  in  comparatively 
quiescent  atoma,  not  by  heat,  but  by  the  impact  of  radia- 
tion from  other  sources,  or  by  some  organic  process  set 
in  play  by  living  protoplasm. 

»It  is  thus  I  would  seek  to  explain  phosphoi 
d  other  direct  production  of  light  from  cold  s 
This  direct  production  of  light  we  have  not  yet 
learned  artificially  to  accomplish ;  we  can  only  heat 
bodies  and  trust  to  their  emitting  light  in  some  unknown 
manner  as  a  secondary  result ;  but  the  direct  process  has 
been  learnt  by  glowworms  and  Nootiluc©,  and  it  is  for 
us,  I  believe,  one  of  the  problems  of  the  immediate 
future. 

tUnivemtty  Collejjp,  Liverpool, 
July  7, 1888. 

Foslicript. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  in 
the  current  July  number  of  Wiedemann's  "  Annnlen  "  an 
article  by  Dr.  Hert»,  wherein  he  establishes  the  existence 

I  measures  tho  length  of  (ether  waves  excited  by  coil 
barges  ;  converting  them  into  stationary  waves,  not 
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by  reflection  of  pulses  transmitted  along  a  wire  and  re- 
flected at  its  free  end,  as  I  have  done,  but  by  reflection 
of  waves  in  free  space  at  the  surface  of  a  conducting 
wall.  My  friend  Mr.  Chattock  has  also  written  to  me 
about  a  recent  experiment  exhibited  to  the  Physical 
Society  by  Dr.  B.  Cook,  which  (when  interpreted)  shows 
that  the  same  discharge  as  can  excite  aBther  waves  a 
kilometre  long  can  excite  air  waves  of  one  millimetre.^ 
The  whole  subject  of  electrical  radiation  seems  work- 
ing itself  out  splendidly. 

Cortina,  Tyrol,  July  24,  1888. 

*  The  experiment  consisted  in  showing  tliat,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Leyden  jar  spark,  fine  powder,  such  as  silica,  throws  itself  into 
a  "ripple-mark."  Mr.  Giattock  repeated  the  experiment  with 
powder  in  a  tube,  and  by  discharging  a  known  capacity  through  a 
circuit  of  known  self-induction  verified  approximately  that  the  aether 
wave-length  and  the  air  wave-length  bore  to  one  another  approxi- 
mately the  ratio  a  million  to  one,  as  they  should. 


CHAPTER  XW. 


PltOCEEDIN'aS  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
MEKTIXG  IN  BATH. 

Lkperrikq  again  to  the  footnote  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XI,,  some  early  experiments  of  Dr.  Hertz  are  mentioned 
BE  analogous  to  mine  on  the  surging  circuit.  In  these 
expenineuts  an  open  rectangle  and  other  shapes  of  wire 
were  connected  as  lateral  offshoots  to  the  terminals  of  a 
sparking  coil,  and  supplementary  or  surging  sparks  were 
seen  to  occur  in  the  gap  of  the  rectangle  and  were  taken 
as  evidence  of  electric  ngcillation  thus  excited. 

This  observation  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 

series  of  discoveries  by  Hertz,  and  it  closely  resembles 

^Lwhat  I  had  been  observing  too.      In  fact  we  were  both 

^Kon  the  same  tack,   but   Hertz  was  a  little   ahead.      In 

^BaFnly,  1888,  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 

^Bfrritten  a  week  after  the  publication  appeared,  Dr.  Hertz 

^Bterowaed  his  researches  by  the  brilliant  memoir  in  Wiedc- 

^^ktaoD'fl  "  Annnlen,"  wherein  he  described  the  detection  of 

^^■le  waves  by  an  electric  resonator,  and  the  measurement 

^^Hf  their  length  by  an  interference  method. 

^^t  I  also  had  measured  wave-length  by  an  interference 

method,  but  had  only  worked  with  the  waves  along  wires, 

whereas  Hertz  had  worked  in  free  nir.      Hertz  hod  also 

_worked   on  wires  to  some   extent  either    then   or  later, 

md  found  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  velocity 

long  wire  and  the  velocity  in  air. 
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I,  however,  foand  no  such  discrepancy.  The  wave- 
length as  calculated  with  the  ordinary  velocity  of  light 
in  air,  and  as  measured  on  the  wires,  agreed  within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  that  kind  of  observation ;  and 
subsequent  experience  has  led  Dr.  Hertz  to  accept  this 
conclusion,  and  to  suppose  that  reflection  from  walls,  or 
some  other  disturbing  cause,  vitiated  the  quantitative 
accuracy  of  those  particular  experiments  of  his. 

When  the  British  Association  met  in  Bath,  which  it 
did  in  September  of  this  same  year.  Prof.  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  President  of  Section  A,  directed  world-wide 
attention  to  the  discoveries  of  Hertz,  and  hailed  them  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  Clerk-Maxwell's  theory 
of  Light. 

The  next  day  it  was  my  business  to  communicate  to 
the  section  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  following  gives  the 
gist  of  my  two  communications. 

Measurement  of  Electro-Magnetic  Wave-Length^ 

When  returning  thanks  for  the  reception  of  his  address 
yesterday  morning,  our  President''  thought  fit  to  disclaim 
too  much  share  in  the  suggestion  of  an  oscillatory  Leyden 
jar  circuit  as  a  practicable  source  of  radiation  of  moderate 
wave-length.  But  such  a  disclaimer  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  make.  He  mentioned  as  coming  before  him- 
self the  names  of  Feddersen  and  other  German  experi- 
menters on  these  alternations.  But  to  them  belongs  not 
this  credit,  but  another.  What  they  accomplished  was 
the  experimental  verification  of  the  existence,  and  the 

*  Paper  read  before  the  British  A.s8uciatioa  Meeting  (Section  A) 
at  Bath,  September,  1888. 
""  Pressor  Q.  F.  Fitzgerald 
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countitig  of  the  frequency,  of  these  already  prodiol«d 
oscitlationa.  Prior  credit  tiiuat  therefore  be  put  further 
back.  As  is  very  well  known,  Helmholtz  in  1847  sug- 
gested that  a  Leyden  jar  diecharge  must  he  oscillatoryia 
a  circuit  of  small  dissipation,  and  Sir  William  Thomsoo 
in  l8o!i  calculated  out  the  whole  details  of  the  process 
and  gave  its  equation ;  nn  equation  which,  though  we 
now  write  it  down  glibly  enough,  was  at  that  date  uqiq- 
teliigibte  or  difficult  of  compiohonsion  to  all  but  a  very 
few — perhaps  to  all  without  exception.  Not  the  mere 
equation,  of  course,  but  the  coefficient  A  whicli  it  con- 
taiacd,  "the  electro-dynamic  capacity  of  the  discharger," 
or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the  self-induction  or  inductance  of 
the  circuit.  Every  important  detail  of  this  prediction 
has  DOW  been  verified  by  the  labours  of  the  German 
experimenters,  Pedderseu,  Schillerj  and  others.  But  nay 
idea  that  radiation  was  propagated  through  the  tether  by 
such  oscillations  I  am  sure  had  never  occurred  to  them. 
I  remember  the  history  of  the  thing  pretty  well,  because 
I  had  been  thinking  much  myself  on  the  direction  of  how 
directly  to  manufacture  light,  i.e.,  how  to  construct  an 
electrical  oscillator  of  a  given  and  sufficient  frequency. 
In  fact,  a  year  or  so  before  the  Southport  meeting  I  sug- 
gested to  this  section  a  plan  whereby  I  fancied  it  might 
be  done.  That  particular  plan  I  saw  soon  afterwards  to 
be  incapable  of  working,  and  the  suggestion  has  there- 
fore no  merit.  But  it  made  me  able  to  clearly  appreciate 
the  suggestion,  or  rather  the  certainty,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Fitzgerald  at  Southport,  that  the  oscil- 
lations in  a  discharging  Leyden  jar  circuit  were  just  the 
things  that  would  be  practicable,  and  which  would 
generate   light  of  some  measurable,   though   no  doubt 

i  considerable,  wave-length. 

More  recently  Lord   Rayleigh   showed   at  n    Friday 
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evening  discourse  in  the  Royal  Institution  some  remark- 
ably beautiful  interference  experiments  in  sounds  where- 
by inaudible  sound  waves  could  be  detected^  measured^ 
converged^  and^  in  fact^  treated  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  treat  light  waves. 

Putting  the  two  things  together^  I  was  hopeful  of 
being  able  to  attack  the  problem  experimentally  and  to 
prove  the  existence  of  radiation  with  measurable  wave- 
lengths from  a  Leydeu  jar  circuit  by  interference  experi- 
ments conducted  after  the  model  of  Lord  Rayleigh's. 
Meanwhile  I  happened  to  be  experimenting  on  lightning 
conductors,  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  as  an  outcome 
from  those  experiments,  I  hit  on  an  arrangement  which, 
without  any  thought  or  scheming  at  all,  gave  me  evidence 
of  the  very  waves  I  had  been  thinking  so  much  about, 
and  enabled  me  to  measure  their  lengths,  though  not  in  a 
previously  planned-out  way.  I  described  these  experi- 
ments quite  hastily  and  briefly,  in  the  midst  of  other 
matter,  in  a  lecture  to  the  Society  of  Arts  last  March  on 
lightning  conductors,  as  '^  the  experiment  of  the  recoil 
kick/' 

I  continued  the  experiments  after  the  lectures,  and 
proved  the  existence  of  sdther  waves  of  various  lengths, 
the  shortest  wave  that  I  obtained  distinct  evidence  of 
being  three  yards.  I  intended  to  describe  those  experi- 
meiitB  at  this  meeting  with  a  reference  to  the  South- 
port  suggestion  of  Prof.  Fitzgerald,  quite  unknowing 
at  the  time  that  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  in  the  chair.  However,  when  going  away  from 
liverpool  on  a  holiday  this  summer,  I  read  in  the 
Ifain  HxB  Jvij  nnmber  of  Wiedemann's  ''  Annalen,'' 
and  there  fomid  that  Dr.  Herts  had  obtained  mach 
better  ajid  more  striking  evidence  of  these  dectro- 
jnagnetac  wvres,  and  had  measured  their  length  by  an 
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interference  expenment  exactly  like  one  of  those  used 
by  Lord  RayleJgh  for  souad. 

kl  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Hertz's 
thod  of  demonstration  to  my  own;  and  so  far  as 
denee  of  the  waves  is  concerned  a  description  of  my 
experiments  is  now  superfluous.  NeverlholosB,  the  mode 
of  propagation  of  the  pulses  and  their  mode  of  refleotion 
is  different  in  my  experiments  from  what  they  are  in 
those  of  Hertz,  and  although  mine  is  not  so  good  a 
method,  yet  it  may  have  some  interest  as  confirming  the 
view  taught  ua  by  Poynting  and  others  concerning  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  energy  through  tho  tether,  and 
ibe  theory  of  Kirchhoff  and  Ucaviside  concerning  tho 
rate  of  transmission  of  signals  by  a  telegraph  wire. 

The  theory  of  the  experiment  is  given  in  my  I'aper  in 
the  August  number  of  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine." 


r  The  velocity  of  a  pulse  along 
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fhere,  for  very   high   frequt'ucies,  I,  z^  -l  ulo-j  — h   -  ■ 
«       p' 
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I  velocity  of  pulse  along  a  wire   i:     , ,    the 

me  as  in  free  space. 
,  Now  take  an  oscillatory  Leyden  jar  circuit  and  apply 
■Itomsona  theory  to  it, 
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If  this  cironit  emits  waves  of  velocity  F,  their  length 
in  free  space  is 


V  V 


La 


K 


Along  two  parallel  wires  they  go  at  the  same  pace^  and 
therefore  have  the  same  length.  Apply  a  discharging 
Leyden  jar  circuit  with  a  pair  of  long  insulated  wires 
(Fig.  12),  and  wo  have  waves  of  known  length  propagated 
along  the  wires. 

Now  take  the  wires  of  finite  length.     At  the  free  ends 
we  shall  have  reflections,  a  sort  of  recoil  or  kick,  evidenced 


Fig.  12. 

by  a  brush  discharge  or  spitting  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
wire;  and  in  the  dark  the  far  ends  of  the  wires  glow. 
Supply  them  with  knobs,  and  we  get  surprisingly  long 
sparks.  For  instance,  referring  to  Fig.  18,  the  A  spark 
being  4*4  the  B  spark  was  15*0  in  one  case. 

When  may  we  expect  to  get  the  longest  sparks? 
When  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  circuit  and  of  the 
appendages  to  it  are  the  same.  This  will  be  when  the 
length  of  each  wire  is  half  a  wave-length,  or  some  multiple 
of  half  a  wave  length.  The  two  will  then  vibrate  together 
like  a  resonant  column. 

My  experiment  consisted,  then,  in  so  varying  the 
current  or  the  resonant  wire  that  the  recoil  kick  is  a 
maximum. 


IFi 
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The  t'OsulU  uf  varying  L  sire  shown  by  some  8ui;h 
B  thia  (Fig.  14),  where  horiaontal  distance  repre- 
sents distance  of  A  knobs  from  jara,  and  where  vortical 
ordinates  represent  length  of  B  spark  ;  and  are  such  ay 
entirely  to  confirm  the  theory  30  far  as  the  accuracy  of 

Ee  experiments  go. 
It  ia  much  easier  to  get  good  measurements  with  fairly 
g  condensers,  and  therefore  long  waves,  else  the  energy 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  very  marked  results.  With  very 
long  wires  arranged  out  of  doors  on  a  dark  night  I  hope 
to  get  evidence  of  nodes  by  the  periodic  glow.    [This  has 

Iiiow  been  done.] 
I     The  experiments  with  shorter  waves  were  made  with 

ao  adjustable  tube  condenser,  various  lengths  of  wbicb 
could  be  used  ;  and  on  the  shortest  waves  with  a  mere 
coated  disc  condenser  the  size  of  a  penny. 

To  get  fi-equenciea  of  the  rapidity  of  visible  light  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  circuit  must  be  something  com- 
parable to  IO~^centim.;  and  so  electric  oscillations  in 
atoms  will  give  rise  to  ultra  violet  rays. 
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On  tfie  Impedance  of  Conductors  to  Leyden  Jar 

Discharges,  * 

Among  other  experiments  which  I  made  in  connection 
with  lightning  conductors  were  some  on  what  I  call ''  the 
alternative  path/'  These  gave  some  surprising  results, 
showing  that  iron  and  copper  acted  equally  well  as 
conductors,  and  that  sometimes  the  iron  was  better  than 
copper ;  abo  that  thickness  of  conductor  and  ordinary 
conductivity  mattered  very  little. 

Since  then  I  have  more  completely  applied  the  theories 
of  Clerk-Maxwell  and  Lord  Rayleigh  concerning  the 
impedance  of  conductors  to  very  high  frequencies  of 
alternation,  and  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  alternative  path 
results.  I  bring  forward  these  experiments,  therefore, 
as  a  verification  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  modification  of 
Maxwell  for  extremely  high  frequencies. 

Impedance  being  defined  as 


1=  v/ii" +/!/''      

p  hi 

Rayleigh  develops  an  expression  of  Maxwell's  for  E.M.F. 
into  expressions  for  B!  and  L\  which  take  the  form,  when 
2>.  is  infinitely  great, 

P 

these  being  the  limits  of  a  Bessel  function  series ;  where 
L  refers  only  to  the  medium  outside  the  substance  of  the 

^  Read  before  the  British  Association  Meeting  (Section  A)  at  Bath 
September,  1888, 
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wire,  and  p^  is  the  magnetic  permeability  of  tlie  material 
^^^tf  the  wire,  I  being  its  length. 

i 


W'+^.+'- 


Vp 


Vil^^. 


Ij  depends  on  the  eizo  and  shape  of  the  conductor  but 
not  at  all  on  ita  material,  and  it  only  depends  slightly  on 
ita  thickness ;  nt,  depends  on  the  conducting  substance, 


I 


FiK.  \y 


and  increases  with  both  fj.  and  R,  It  is  the  ordinary 
resistance  of  the  wire. 

At  very  high  frequencies  the  first  term  of  those  under 
the  root  in  the  expression  for  I  alone  matters,  and  there- 
fore all  substances  which  conduct  at  all  behave  in  the 
same  way.  At  less  frequencies  the  terms  involving  J7 
and  |Uo  begin  to  bo  of  importance. 

All  this  is  borne  out  by  the  experiments,  and  the 
theoretical  impedance  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  observed  difference  of  potential  needed 
to  drive  a  given  charge  through  any  given  conductor. 

The  experiment  is  conducted  thus : 

Two  jars  are  arranged  to  be  charged  and  discharged 
at  4.    The  circuit  ia  completed  either  by  an  air-^p  at  B^ 
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or  by  the  condactor  to  be  experimented  on.  The  con- 
ductor is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle  and  connects 
the  B  knobs  so  as  to  afford  an  alternative  path.  The 
experiment  consists  in  adjusting  the  B  knobs  until  the 
spark  jumps  the  air-gap  just  about  as  often  as  it  misses 
and  chooses  the  conductor ;  the  size  of  the  jars,  the  length 
of  the  A  spark,  and  the  position  of  A  on  the  two  wires 
connected  to  the  inner  coatings  being  the  things  varied 
in  successive  series  experiments.  A  whole  lot  of  circular 
conductors,  I,  are  tried  one  after  the  other  with  each 
adjustment.     (Fig.  15.) 

The  length  of  spark  B  measures  the  E.M.F.  needed  to 
effect  discharge  through  the  conductor. 

This  is  found  proportional  to  the  theoretical  impedance  for 
No.    2  Iron,     No.    5  Copper,     No.    2  Brass, 
No.  18  Iron,     No.  18  Copper,     No.  24  Brass, 
No.  25  Iron,     No.  23  Copper, 

No.  40  Copper, 

with  frequencies  varying  in  different  experiments  from 
twelve  million  vibrations  per  second  to  a  quarter  million 
vibrations  per  second. 

The  current  amplitude  during  the  discharge  was  3,000 
amperes,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

The  impedance  of  a  conductor  2^  metres  long  bent 
into  a  circle  was 

180  ohms  for  thick  wire.  No.    2l  at  12  millions 
300  ohms   „  thin      „       „    40  j  per  second, 

the  ordinary  resistance  being  *004  ohm  and  2*6  ohms  re- 
spectively. Taking  a  lower  frequency,  the  impedance  was 

43  ohms  for  thick 

78  ohms  „  thin 

At  a  quarter  million  vibrations  the  material  just  begins 
to  matter,  and  iron  has  a  trace  more  impedance  than 


j-  at  3  millions. 
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I(K>pper;  but  even  now  they  ai'e  practically  equal,  being 
ftbout  four  ohms  for  thick  and  six  ohma  for  extremely 
sain 


Rup 
BO) 
cx 
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These  are  the  results  of  the  latest  exporimcuts.  In 
some  of  the  older  experiments  iron  came  out  distinctly 
better  than  copper — oven  thin  iron  hotter  than  thick 
copper.  Theory  does  not,  so  fur  as  I  see,  throw  any  light 
upon  this,  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  those  experiments  in 
imething  like  their  original  form,  so  as  either  to  confirm 
>r  to  modify  tbcie  few  anomalous  results.  [For  complete 
expansion  of  this,  see  Chaps,  XX.  and  XXVI.] 

The  main  point  established  is  that  for  frequencies 
comparable  to  a  million  pur  second,  such  frequencies  as 
occur  in  jar  discharges  and  probably  in  lightning,  the 
impedance  of  all  reasonably  conducting  materials  13  the 
i^me,  both  by  theory  and  by  esperiment,  independently 
of  their  magnetic  properties  as  well  as  of  their  con- 
ductivity ;  and  that  even  the  sectional  area  of  a  conductor 
only  affects  its  impedance  in  a  minor  degree,  so  that  a 
change  to  [  qqq  the  area  scarcely  doubles  the  impedance. 


DISCUSSION  ON   LIGHTNING    CONDUCTORS. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  a  joint  sitting  of  the 
Physical  and  the  Engineering  section  was  held,  and  a 
long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  lightning  conduotoni  ' 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Preece. 
L    It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  this  discussion  at  length; 
K  was  reported  almost  verbatim  in  the  "  Electrician  "  '  for 


'  Ati  iincorrectoit  und  vurj  erroaeoua  report  appesn  i[i  llie  Bri 
Awuoialiun  volume  IW  tlie  tatav  jew,  hut  the  "Eleclrifian" 
"  Electrical  Kuview  "  i-oports  bte  far  more  correot  and  autliciilic 
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September  21  and  28,  1888,  Tolume  xxi.,  also  in  the 
"  Electrical  Review  '*  for  the  same  dates ;  and  the  main 
points  at  issne  were  summarized  by  the  present  writer  as 
follows :  selecting  those  statements  of  Mr.  Preece  and  his 
supporters  which  seem  most  generally  accepted^  or  likely 
to  be  accepted^  on  that  side ;  and  numbering  the  opposing 
statements  so  as  to  correspond  with  them.  No  statement 
is  here  quoted  or  suggested  which  to  the  writer  seems 
entirely  absurd;  because  absurd  statements  may  easily 
be  made  in  debate  without  sufficient  thought^  and  because 
such  statements  are  not  likely  to  be  generally  or  weightily 
accepted^  even  if  pressed  by  their  proponnder. 

Statements  made  by   Upholders  of  the  Older 

or  Orthodox  Views. 

1.  Properly  constructed  lightning  rods  never  fail. 
When  existing  rods  fail  it  is  because  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  them — usually  an  insufficient  earth. 

2.  Leyden  jar  discharges  have  nothing  oscillatory  or 
alternating  about  them,  or  at  least  the  existence  of  such 
alternations  is  an  unproved  assumption.  [This  position 
was  soon  abandoned  as  untenable.] 

3.  Even  if  Leyden  jar  discharges  should  turn  out  to  be 
oscillatory,  there  is  no  reason  why  lightning  flashes  should 
be  of  the  same  character.  Lightning  flashes  have  an 
apparent  duration,  and  transmit  telegraph  signals,  deflect 
compass  needles,  and  do  other  things  which  alternating 
currents  could  not  do. 

4.  The  one  thiug  needful  for  an  efficient  lightning 
protector  is  conductivity,  sufficient  conductiug  power  to 
convey  the  whole  charge  quickly  and  harmlessly  down 
to  the  earth,  with  which  the  conductor  must  make  elabo- 
rate contact. 

5.  No  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  a  lightning  conductor 
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C.  The  shape  of  the  Hectiooal  area  of  ti  conductor  is 
quite  immaterial:  its  carrying  power  has  nothing  to  do 
with  extent  of  surface;  nothiog  matters  in  the  rod  itself 
bnt  sectional  area,  or  weight  per  foot  run,  and  cund activity. 

7.  Pointa,  if  sharp,  should  conatitule  so  great  a 
.protection  that  violent  flashes  to  them  ought  novor  to 
occur. 

8.  Lightning  conductors,  if  frequently  tested  for  con- 
tinuity and  low  resistance  by  ordinary  galvanic  currents, 

bound  to  carry  off  any  charge  likely  to  strike  them, 
and  are  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon.  The  easiett 
path  protects  all  other  possible  paths. 

\  A  certain  space  contiguous  to  a  lightning  rod  is 
ipletely  protected  by  it,  so  that  if  the  rod  be  raised 
liigh  enough  a  building  in  this  protected  region  is  per- 
fectly safe. 

Contrary  Stuiameiits  vuule  by  the presunt  writer. 
{Miinibered  so  aa  to  correspond  with  the  preeeiHjKj .) 

1.  Hods  as  at  present  constructed,  though  frequently 
successful,  may  and  do  sometimes  fail,  even  though  their 
earth  is  thoroughly  good;  the  reason  being  that  they 
offor  to  a  Hash  a  much  greater  obstruction — a  much  worse 
path — than  is  usually  supposed:  an  obstruction  to  be 
reckoned  in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  ohms,  oven  for  a 
very  thick  copper  rod. 

2.  When  n  Leyden  jar  ia  charged  it  corresponds  to  a 
lent  spring,  and  its  discharge  corresponds  to  the  release 
if  the  spring.     Its  discharge  current  alternates,  there- 
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fore,  in  the  same  way  and  for  much  the  same  reason  as  a 
twitched  reed  or  tuning  fork  vibrates.  The  vibrations 
decay  in  either  case  because  of  fictional  heat  |H*oduction, 
and  because  of  the  emission  of  waves  into  the  surrounding 
medium.  A  single  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar^  examined  in 
an  exceedingly  fast  revolving  mirror,  is  visibly  drawn 
out  into  a  close  succession  of  oppositely-directed  dis- 
charges, although  its  whole  duration  is  so  excessively 
minute. 

3.  A  lightning  flash  is  a  spark  between  cloud  and 
earth,  which  are  two  oppositely  electrified  flat  surfaces, 
and  the  flash  corresponds  therefore  to  the  internal  spark- 
ing between  the  two  plates  of  a  great  air  condenser.  All 
the  conditions  which  apply  to  a  Leyden  jar  under  these 
circumstances  are  liable  to  be  true  for  lightning.  Some- 
times the  resistance  met  with,  either  in  the  cloud  itself 
or  in  the  discharger,  may  be  so  great  that  the  spark 
ceases  to  be  oscillatory,  and  degenerates  into  a  fizz  or 
i^pid  leak ;  but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  it  shall 
always  take  this  easily  manageable  form ;  and  it  is 
necessary  in  erecting  protectors  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  form  of  sudden  discharge. 
The  apparent  duration  of  a  lightning  flash  is  due  to  its 
frequently  multiple  character,  and  indicates  successive 
discharges,  not  one  long-drawn-out  one.  Nothing  that 
lightning  has  been  found  to  do  disproves  its  oscillatory 
character;  because  Leyden  jar  discharges,  which  are 
certainly  oscillatory,  can  do  precisely  the  same. 

4.  Although  some  conductivity  is  necessary  for  a 
lightning  conductor,  its  amount  is  of  far  less  consequence 
than  might  be  expected.  The  obstruction  met  with  by 
an  alternating  or  rapidly  varying  discharge  depends 
much  more  on  electro-magnetic  inertia  or  self-induction 
than  upon  common  resistance.     So  much  obstruction  is 
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due  to  this  inertia  that  a  trifle  more  or  less  of  frictional 
resiatuQcc  in  nilditiou  matters  practically  aot  at  all. 

It  is  deairablc  to  have  a  good  and  in  dry  weather  a 
deep  earth,  in  order  to  protect  foundations  and  gaa  and 
water  main»  from  damage,  and  in  order  to  keep  total 
impedance  as  low  as  possibk-. 

5.  The  obstruction  offereii  by  a  lightning  rod  to  a 
discharge  being  so  great,  and  the  current  passing  through 
it  at  the  instant  of  a  flash  being  enormous,  a  very  high 
difference  of  potential  exists  between  every  point  of  the 
conductor  and  tho  earth,  however  well  the  two  are  con- 
nected; hence  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lightning  conduc- 
tor is  always  dangerous  during  a  storm,  and  great 
circumspection  must  be  exei-cised  as  to  what  metallic 
L  conductors  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  brought  near  or 
I  into  contact  with  it.  When  a  building  is  struck  tho 
r  oscillations  and  aurginga  all  through  its  neighbour- 
hood are  so  violent  that  every  piece  of  rooLat  is  liable  to 
give  off  sparks,  and  gas  may  be  lighted  even  in  neigl 
bouring  houses.  If  one  end  of  a  rain-water  gutter  is 
attached  to  a  struck  lightning  conductor  the  other  end  is 
almost  certain  to  spit  off  a  long  spark,  unless  it  also  is 
metallically  connected.  Electric  charges  splash  about  ia 
a  struck  mass  of  metal,  as  dues  the  sea  during  an  earth* 
quake,  or  when  a  mountain-top  drops  into  it.'  Even  a 
small  spavk  near  combustible  substances  is  to  be  dreaded. 
6.  The  electrical  disturbance  is  conveyed  to  a  conduc- 
tor through  the  eetheror  space  surrounding  it,  and  so  the 
more  surface  it  exposes  the  better.  Better  than  a  single 
rod  or  tape  is  a  number  of  separate  lengths  of  wire,  each 
thick  enough  not  to  be  easily  melted,  and  well  separated 

'  See  '■  Tlie  Eniptigii  of  Krakatos."  ■  jwiniplilct  by  K.  I>oiiglatt 
Arvkibald,  Tiinliridgo  Wpllt :  or  ihe  Report  of  the  Knlcntim  Com- 
mittee. 
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80  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  by  mutual  in- 
duction. 

The  liability  of  rods  to  be  melted  by  a  flash  can  be 
easily  over-estimated.  A  rod  usually  fails  by  reason  of 
its  inertia-like  obstruction,  and  consequent  inability  to 
carry  off  the  charge  without  spittings  and  side-flashes ; 
it  very  seldom  fails  by  reason  of  being  melted.  In  cases 
where  a  thin  wire  has  got  melted,  the  energy  has  been 
largely  dissipated  in  the  effort,  and  it  has  acted  as  an 
eflScient  protector;  though,  of  course,  for  that  time  only.^ 

^  The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  the  way  in  which  a  very  thin 
wire  may  exert  a  protective  influence  with  success  although  it  itself 
gets  wholly  destroyed.     (See  also  p.  195.) 

Case  of  the  Action  of  a  Small  Conductor. 
Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Collinson  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
Dec.  18,  1755,  describing  the  partial  destruction  by  lightning  of  a 
church-tower  at  Newbiu'y,  Mass.,  wrote,  "  Near  the  bell  was  fixed 
an  iron  hammer  to  strike  the  hours ;  and  from  the  tail  of  the  ham- 
mer a  wire  went  down  through  a  small  gimlet-hole  in  the  floor  that 
the  bell  stood  upon,  and  through  a  second  floor  in  like  manner ; 
then  horizontally  under  and  near  the  plastered  -ceiling  of  that  second 
floor,  till  it  came  near  a  plastered  wall ;  then  down  by  the  side  of 
that  wall  to  a  clock,  which  stood  about  twenty  feet  below  the  bell. 
The  wire  was  not  bigger  than  a  common  knitting  needle.  The 
spire  was  split  all  to  pieces  by  the  lightning,  and  the  parts  flung  in 
all  directions  over  the  square  in  which  the  church  stood,  so  that 
nothing  remained  above  the  bell.  The  lightning  passed  between 
the  hammer  and  the  clock  in  the  above-mentioned  wire,  without 
hurting  either  of  the  floors,  or  having  any  efl*ect  upim  them  (except 
making  the  gimlet-holes,  through  which  the  wire  passed,  a  little 
bigger),  and  without  hurting  the  plastered  wall,  or  any  part  of  the 
building,  so  far  as  the  aforesaid  wire  and  the  pendulum -wire  of  the 
clock  extended;  which  latter  wire  was  about  the  thickness  of  a 
^;oose-quill.  From  the  end  of  the  pendulum,  down  quite  to-  tlie^ 
ground,  the  building  was  exceedingly  rent  and  damaged.  .  .  .  No 
part  of  the  afore*mentioned  long,  small  wire,  between  the  clock  and 
the  hammer,  could  be  foinid,  except  about  two  inches  that  hung  to 
the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and  about  as  much  that  was  fastened  to  the 
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Ijarge  Bectional  area   offers  very  Httle  advantage  over 
moderately  small  sectional  area,  such  as  No.  5  u.w.o. 

Points,  if  numerous  enough,  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  neutralizing  the  chargo  uf  a  thunder-cloud 
Covering  over  them,  and  thus  often  preventing  a  flash; 
but  there  are  occasions,  easily  imitated  in  the  laboratory, 
when  they  arc  of  no  avail;  for  instance,  when  an  upper 
cloud  sparks  into  a  lower  one,  which  then  suddenly  over- 
flows to  earth.  In  the  case  of  these  sndden  rushes,  there 
is  so  time  for  a  path  to  be  prepared  by  induction,  no 
tjine  for  points  to  exert  any  protective  influence,  and 
points  then  gi-t  struck  by  a  violent  Hash  just  as  if  they 
were  knobs.  Discharges  of  this  kind  are  the  only  ones 
likely  to  occur  during  a  violent  shower;  because  all 
leisurely  ell'ects  would  be  neutralized  by  the  rain-drops 
better  than  by  an  infinitude  of  pointa. 

S.  The  path  chosen  by  a  galvanic  current  is  no  secure 
iodication  of  the  course  which  will  be  taken  by  a  lightning 
The  course  of  a  trickle  down  a  hill-aide  does  not 
determine  the  path  of  an  avalanche.  Lightning  will  not 
select  the  easiest  path  alone;  it  can  distribute  itself 
Among  any  number  of  possible  paths,  and  can  make  paths 
for  itself.  Ordinary  testing  of  conductors  is  therefore 
no  guarantee  of  safety,  and  may  be  misleading.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  right  to  have  some  system  of  testing 
and  of  inspection,  else  rust  aud  building  alterations  may 
render  any  protector  useless. 

9,   There  is  no  space  near  a  rod  which  can  bo  definitely 
styled  an  area  of  protection,  for  it  is  possible  to  receivo 


the  rwt  being  cxpltxlci],  bdiI  ib<  )>arti(.-k's  diaiipateil  in  nraoke 
1(1  air.  ns  guiijkowder  is  by  common  (ire,  aii<l  liad  only  lufl  k  black 
imntty  track  on   ttii^  plastering,  three  or  fonr  inches  broail,  clarkcst 
middle,  nnil  fainter  towarti*   the  cdjicB,  all  along  the  ccilin 
which  it  pHSKcd,  and  ilown  the  wall." 
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violent  sparks  or  shocks  from  the  conductor  itself.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  innumerable  secondary  discharges  which^ 
by  reason  of  electro-kinetic  momentum  and  of  induction^ 
and  of  the  curious  recently -discovered  effect  of  the  ultra- 
violet light  of  a  spark,  are  liable  to  occur  as  secondary 
effects  in  the  wake  of  the  main  flish. 

Just  one  word  on  the  subject  of  iron  versus  copper. 
The  writer  last  year  thought  and  stated  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  substance  of  the  conductor  was  magnetized  by  a  dis- 
charge, iron  would  obstruct  a  lightning  flash  or  any 
other  rapidly-varying  current  enormously  more  than 
copper  does.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  substance  of  a 
conductor  is,  by  sufficiently  rapidly  alternating  currents, 
not  magnetized  at  all.  The  current  is  tubular,  keeps 
wholly  to  the  outer  surface,  and  magnetizes  nothing 
inside.  Hence  the  magnetizability  of  the  substance  of 
the  conductor  is  of  no  moment  at  all ;  and  iron,  there- 
fore, will  do  every  bit  as  well  as  copper.  Mr.  Preece's 
experience  with  half  a  million  iron  wire  telegraph-post 
protectors  leads  him  to  uphold  iron  as  entirely  satisfac* 
tory.  So,  on  this  one  point,  as  well  as  on  the  necessity 
existing  for  a  good  earth,  the  upholders  of  the  older  and 
of  the  newer  views  have  been  able  to  agree. 

Immediately  after  the  discussion  Dr.  Janssen  exhibited 
some  preliminary  attempts  at  photographs  of  lightning 
taken  with  a  double-nozzled  camera,  having  two  sensi- 
tive plates,  one  fixed,  the  other  revolving  thirty  times  a 
second.^  The  same  flash  was  depicted  on  both  plates,  but 
on  the  moving  plate  it  was  separated  into  two  or  three 
distinct  streaks,  showing  its  multiple  character.  Each 
constituent,  however,  was  as  clear  and  distinct  on  the 

'  The  plan  wa<  suggested  by  tlie  present  writer  in  a  letter  to 
"  Nature,*' July  12,  1888. 
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rotating  as  on  tlio  Gxcd  jilutc,  and  bad,  in  fnct,  exactly 
the  aaoio  Ehape  and  nppearaucc,  so  that  ono  could  be 
superposed  ou  the  other  exactly ;  tbus  pruvJug  its  instau- 
tsneous  character.  The  rate  of  spin  was  naturally  no- 
thing like  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  Alternating  character 
oreacb  constituent.  , 

It  is   to  bo  hoped  that  many  more  photographs  of 
lightning  will  be  taken  on  this  plan,  because  there  are 
evidently   many   kinds  of  composite  llasfaes,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  way  of  analyzing  them  and  correcting  the    i 
impressions,  often  erroneous,  formed  by  the  eye. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  impress  everyone 
with  tbo  desirability  of  making  observations  on  actual 
lightning,  and  ascertaining  how  far  its  behaviour  accords 

I  with  small-scale  kboratory  experiments.  J 

x\pp€7iJix  to  the  Bath  Disaisdon.  ^ 

Among  many  letters  from  correspondents  in  the  scien- 
tiGc  journals  which  followed  this  discussion,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lightning  photographs,  the  dark  flash,  etc.,  I  take 
the  annexed  direct  observations  from  the  "  Electrician  " 
for  October,  1888.  , 

lAtjIitniiig.  I 

TO   THE    KDITOR   OP   THE    "  ELECTRICIAN."  1 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  with  Prof.  Lodge  that  some 
flashes  are  oscillatory  and  some  are  not.     Those  that 
meander   through   the  air,  striking  at  nothing  in   par-    I 
ticular   and   vanishiug  Into   space,  should,  I   think,  bo 
classed  as  non- oscillatory,  while  those  which  strike  direct   ] 
^^^  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth- — thick  heavy  flashes — pro- 
^^Bbbabljr  oscillate  until  the  potential  between  the  points  is 
^^Beqnalized. 
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While  on  this  sabject  I  should  like  to  learn  if  the  fol- 
lowing phenom^Ui  can  be  acconnted  for : — One  evening 
last  year,  after  snnset,  I  was  watching  a  dark  black 
olond,  with  clearly  defined  oatline,  high  above  the  hori- 
2on,  when  from  the  top  flashes  of  lightning  shot  upwards 
into  quite  clear  atmosphere.  There  was  nothing  visible 
for  it  to  strike  at.  I  understand  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
spent  some  years  in  India  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
flashes  to  strike  across  the  clear  blue  sky  in  which  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  cloud. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  recommend  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  lightning  flashes  to  refer  to 
negatives  or  glass  positives  for  their  information,  as 
there  is  much  interesting  detail  lost  in  silver  prints. — 
Yours,  etc.,  W.  P.  Adams,  A.K.C,  A.S.T.B.'' 

Springwell,  Bamei),  October  S,  ISSS. 

f  Sib, — ^The  phenomenon  to  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Adams 
refers  in  his  letter  to  the  ''  Electrician,''  p.  775,  is  one 
that  I  have  observed  on  one  occasion  only,  and  though  I 
have  described  it  to  several  people,  I  have  not  hitherto 
found  that  it  has  been  noticed  by  others. 

''  It  is  now  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot  remember  all 
the  circumstances,  but  the  impression  produced  at  the 
time  was  so  vivid  that  I  am  certain  of  the  following 
particulars: — 

>   ''A  ihanderstonn  travelling  firom  8.  to  N.  passed  imme- 

iHatfl^  oiver  the  village  of  Wing,  in  Rutland,  at  about 

r  10  |l«lti.     When  it  had  travelled  so  fiir  away  that  the 

MHdtad  wu  low  on  the  horizon,  and  the  altitude  of 

die  ohmd  was  about  half  or  a  third,  or  possibly 

4lA*lo#tr  bright  stars  in  the  Groat  Bear,  at 

dr'  toJTMt  position  (and  this  fixes  roughly 

1 1  iiotipefll  (ih«t  while  the  true  flashes  pf 


i 
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ligbtaing  between  the  cloud  aii<I  ttio  earth  were  often 
visible  tbemselvea,  they  were  mostly  accomponicd  by 
long  thin  flashes  which  extended  up  well  into  the  spaeo 
between  the  bright  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  were 
shining  brightly  iu  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  Sometimea 
bnt  one  of  these  lines  of  light  would  be  formed,  generally 
two  or  three,  and  I  remember  distinctly  that  one  flash 
of  real  lightning,  in  or  below  the  cloud,  was  accompanied 
by  seven  of  these  mysterious  linos,  which  simply  went  up 
from  the  cloud  into  the  clear  sky  and  left  off. 

"These  flashes  had  all  the  usual  character  of  ordinary 
lightning,  except  that  they  seemed  much  thinner  or  less 
luminous.  Their  light,  though  seen  direct,  was  ranch 
less  than  that  in  or  below  the  cloud.  I  was  sure  that 
they  were  not  tho  only  Hashea,  but  that  they  accompanied 
what  I  have  called  above  the  real  lightning. 

"  Though  1  have  often  recalled  tho  circumstances  1  can 
offer  no  explanation.  Perhaps  they  will  be  of  interest  to 
Dr.  Lodge. — Yours,  etc.,  C.  V,  Bots," 

PbyNical  I.tt'Tomtory,  Sotitli  Kpiisingtoii. 

BiK, — The  interesting  phenomenon  observed  by  Mr. 
Boys  and  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Adams,  and  recorded  by  them  in 
your  two  last  issues,  suggests  a  case  of  discharge  by  over- 
flow. 1  mean  that  the  upper  layers  of  tho  atmosphere — 
the  region  of  virtual  high  conductivity  (really  weak  di- 
electric strength) -^may  have  discharged  down  to  the 
cloud  until  that  overflowed  to  the  earth.  Or  it  might 
bo  that  the  flash  from  cloud  to  earth  so  lowered  the 
potential  of  tho  cloud  as  to  permit  a  discharge  or  set  of 
discharges  from  tho  high-potential  regions  above.  I 
should  thus  regard  it  merely  as  a  case  of  a  couple  of 
sparking  intervals  in  series. 

M&ny  things  seem  to  snggest   that  it  is  the  upper 
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layers  of  atmosphere  that  are  primarily  charged^  and  that 
clouds  are  cither  condacting  protuberances  or  else  step- 
ping-stones; probably  sometimes  one^  sometimes  the 
other. 

Mr.  Boys  would^  perhaps^  say  whether  there  was 
anything  in  his  observation  irreconcilable  with  this 
simple  idea. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  how  much 
work  can  be  done  at  meteorological  stations  and  observa- 
tories in  the  matter  of  accurately  observing  and  record- 
ing lightning ;  photographic  records^  obtained  by  proper 
appliances  for  distinguishing  multiple  from  successive 
flashes^  beings  of  course^  superior  to  all  others. 

An  experimental  lightning  conductor  on  a  flagstaff 
near  every  meteorological  observatory  would  also  be  a 
most  desirable  addition.  It  need  not  be  associated  with 
danger ;  a  system  of  fuses  or  cut-outs^  or  an  east  or  west 
steel  bar,  might  be  used  to  record  the  passage  of  a  flash, 
and  the  rod  need  not  be  examined  until  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  violent  disturbances.  By  having  the  conductor 
of  different  thickness  at  different  parts  one  could  learn 
what  size  is  really  likely  to  be  melted.  One  could  also 
arrange  so  as  to  gain  information  about  side-flashes. — 
Tours,  etc.,  Oliveb  J.  Lodge. 

I  also  received  the  annexed  important  letter  from  Prof. 
Ewing,  wherein  he  shows  that  what  is  often  referred  to 
as  anomalous  magnetization,  i.e.,  the  alternations  of  mag- 
netism set  up  by  Leyden  jar  discharges  in  steel  needles 
near  their  path,  can  be  explained  by  a  gradual  lengthen- 
ing of  period  in  the  oscillations,  combined  with  the  facts 
concerning  magnetization  discovered  by  himself. 

''  Deae  Lodge, — I  see  in  the  report  of  the  lightning 


Iiod  discusBion  (which  I  was  verj  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
attend)  that  you  referred  to  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
seeing  bow  an  oacillatory  current  can  leave  permanent 
magnetic  effects  in  an  iron  conductor  or  in  neighbouring 
iron,  and  Lord  Saylelgh  epoke  of  experiments  showing 
that  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  through  a  helix 
■with  a  steel  bar  inside  it,  the  bar  may  be  magnetized  in 
cylindrical  layers  with  opposite  directions  of  tnagnetiKa- 
tion  at  different  distnuces  from  the  surface.  Does  not 
this  suggest  oscillations  in  which  the  period  lengthens 
while  the  amplitude  decays  ? 

"  Current  A  ia  so  transient  that  its  effects  are  extremely 
superficial.  The  inner  layers  are  protected  by  induced 
currents  in  the  iron  (as  Lord  Rayleigh  remarked),  but  it 
magnetizes  the  surface  layer  strongly.  Current  B  is  not 
strong  enough  to  revei-ae  the  effect  of  il  on  the  outermost 
layer,  but  it  is  alow  enough  to  magnetize  a  layer  that  lies 
a  little  nearer  the  axis.  G,  again,  is  too  weak  to  reverse 
the  effect  of  B,  but  its  effects  reach  deeper  slill,  and  so 
—Yours,  etc.,  J.  A.  EwiNO." 


CHAPTER  X\ 

EXPERLMENTAL   LIGHTNING    CC 
OTHER   OBSERVATIONAL 

The  editor  of  the  "  Electrician  "  (Mr.  S 
suggestion  ("  Electrician/'  Novembe 
that  at  many  telegraph  stations  abro 
storms  are  frequent  and  violent^  it  m 
set  up  lightning  conductors  for  expe 
and  thus  accumulate  experience  concern 
more  rapidly  than  by  waiting  for  stc 
damaged   buildings  in  this  country.' 
make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  thej 
up,  and  what  should  be  tried ;  and  I 
such  suggestions  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
observers^  who  are  frequently  favoured 
soon  accumulate  experience  enough  to  i 
any  Boggestions  from  me.     But  to  bej 
usefbl  to  draw  up  a  few  notes  on  t1 
accordingly  print  the  foUowi^'-  — 
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I 

^^Rbr  telegraph  purposes.  A  detachetl  shod  Q 
^B^IB  n  more  suitable  support  for  ciu  experimental  rod.  A 
shed  offers  rather  more  scope  for  es  peri  men  ting  than 
does  a  flagstaff,  though  perhaps  it  ia  less  likely  to  be 
Btruck.  There  arc,  however,  a  few  experiments  which 
can  properly  be  made  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  an  actual 
lightning  conductor,  always  provided  that  it  be  not 
tampered  with  in  the  least.      (See  §  10  el  geq.) 

2.  To  gain  experience  as  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  very  thick  conductora,  a  couple  of  conductors 
•might  be  erected  on  the  same  shed  or  on  a  pair  of  adjacent 
poles : — one  a  very  stout  copper  rod,  the  other  a  qnite 
Uiin  iron  wire,  even  so  thin  as  No.  27. 
3.  A  lightning  conductor  might  be  erected  on  a  pole, 
consisting  of  various  thicknesses  of  wire  in  aenes. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  iron  wire  is  used.     It  should  be 

I  No.  1,  or  very  thick,  at  the  top  where  the  lightning 
strikes,  because  that  is  the  place  where  local  melting  is 
almost  certain ;  then  it  might  change  to  No.  5,  No.  8, 
^o.  12,  No.  lOj  No.  18,  No.  20,  and  then  once  more  to 
Ko.  5,  to  take  it  properly  to  earth.  It  would  be  instruo- 
jive  to  find  some  of  these  wires  melted  and  not  others, 
-1.  An  obvious  modification  of  the  above  experiment 
ia  to  join  copper  and  iron  in  series  alternately,  to  use 
strip  in  some  places  instead  of  wire,  and  otherwise  to 
vary  the  circumstauces,  but  always  making  thoroughly 
good  joints. 

5.  A  diHtinct  conductor  might  be  erected,  say  of  No.  h 
iron,  with  a  purposely  bad  joint,  say  ^  inch  gap,  to  see 
what  happens  there.  At  another  part  of  the  same 
conductor  there  might  be  an  imperfect  joint,  the  parte  in 
contact  but  not  joined  properly. 

6.  Since  it  is  the  object  to  get  these  conductors  struck, 
rather  than  to  dissipate  atmospheric  electricity  silently, 
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it  may  be  well  to  terminate  them  with  knobs  instead  of 
points. 

7.  As  detectors^  to  record  whether  a  given  rod  has 
been  stmck  or  whether  a  flash  has  passed  in  a  given 
direction^  one  may  suggest — 

(a)  A  small  steel  bar  or  needle  placed  pointing  east 
and  west  at  right  angles  to  the  conductor ;  to  be  tested 
after  a  storm  for  magnetism  with  a  compass  needle. 

(6)  Some  form  of  lead  or  tinfoil  fuse  or  cut-out  in- 
serted in  the  length  of  the  rod  itself. 

(e)  A  branch  cut-out  adjusted  in  a  tapping  circuity 
say  a  bit  of  wire  joined  to  two  points  of  the  conductor  a 
few  yards  apart^  and  having  included  in  it  an  exceedingly 
fine  piece  of  platinum  or  other  wire  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  branch  current. 

{d)  A  similar  branch  or  tapping  circuity  say  of  No.  16 
wire^  coiled  several  times  round  a  quill  glass  tube  con- 
taining a  sewing  needle;  to  be  tested  for  magnetization. 

{e)  Some  form  of  registering  Cardew  or  other  volt- 
meter might  be  similarly  connected  to  two  points  on  the 
conductor. 

(/)  An  Abel  fuse  or  other  convenient  explosive  might 
be  used. 

(g)  A  small  bulb  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen^  with  a  pair  of  Pt  wires  close  together^  would 
furnish  evidence  of  a  very  minute  spark. 

8.  To  observe  side-flaishes,  a  short  supplementary  con- 
ductor^ with  a  detector  in  its  course^  could  be  led  from 
an  independent  earth  to  near  a  point  on  the  conductor  a 
few  yards  above  ground^  leavings  say,  half  an  inch  gap. 
A  side-spark  might  very  well  occur  across  it. 

9.  Side-flashes  may  also  occur  to  quite  insulated  con- 
ductors— for  instance,  a  rod  hung  inside  the  shed  on 
silk  or  glass  or  paraffin,  with  one  end  near  the  condaoter ; 
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only  the  amount  pasRing  id  this  case,  being  email,  is  not 
yi  easily  detected.  A  gas  leak,  or  an  Abel  fuae,  is  the 
Ireadiost  way  of  obteining  a  record  of  the  passage  of  a 
llinall  spark. 
10.  Near  a  main  conductor — a  real  one  or  an  experi- 
mental one — supplementary  short  rods  might  be  erected, 
Bome  earthed,  aome  insulated,  and  at  varying  distances 
from  the  main  conductor.  Each  of  these  conductors 
should  hare  a  detector  in  it,  and  induced  aurginga  in 
totally  disconnected  couductorB  may  then  be  observed, 
without  any  side-flash  to  them. 

1 1.  A  horizontal  incomplete  circuit  of  wire  may  hare 
one  end  connected  with  the  liffhtning  rod  and  the  other 
end  arranged  anywhere.  Spittings  olfare  likely  to  occur 
from  this  free  end,  even  though  it  be  curved  upon  itself 
and  brought  back  close  to  its  beginning. 

112.  Along  the  walls  of  a  shed  a  scries  of  detached 
fnductors,  tinfoil  strips,  or  thin  wire,  may  be  arranged, 
ith  moderate  gaps  between.  They  are  very  likely  to 
(ark  into  one  another  when  a  flash  occurs,  whether  the 
lal  one  of  the  Heries  be  connected  to  earth  or  not. 
I-i.  A  pair  of  insulated  wires  arranged  parallel  and 
ose  together  anywhere  near  the  conductor,  but  quite 
disconnected  from  it^one  end  of  one  being  connected 
to  tho  ground,  and  the  other  end  of  the  other  being 
connected  with  anything  fairly  insulated^ — ^are  very  likely 
to  have  a  spark  pass  between  them  when  a  flash  occara. 
One  way  of  proving  the  passage  of  such  a  apark  is  to 
^^Jjave  a  powerful  battery  permanently  joined  to  the  two 
^^k^es  through  a  cut-out,  for  the  spark  will  then  start  an 

^^L  14,  Entirely  uninsulated  things,  such  as  gas  and  water- 
pipes,  are  liable  to  spark  into  each  other  when  a  flash 
occara ;  and  this  alao  may  be  detected  by  a  sufficiently 
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senfiitive  recording  arrangement^  sach  as  a  suitably 
arranged  gas  leak^  or  the  detonating  bulb  mentioned  in 

7  (9). 

15.  In  all  cases  the  best  possible  earth  should  be  made 

for  the  experimental  conductor^  and  by  frequent  testing 
no  loop-hole  should  be  left  for  any  extraordinary  and 
interesting  occurrence  to  be  explained  away  by  the  stupid 
and  commonplace  exclamation,  "  bad  earth/' 

16.  It  seems  to  me  at  present  of  most  interest  to 
prove  the  existence  under  real  lightning  circumstances, 
and  with  a  peffect  conductor,  of  electric  surgings  in  all 
manner  of  unlikely  places — between  insulated  bodies, 
between  earthed  bodies,  between  bodies  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  disturbance.  It  will  then  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  surgings  are  not  more 
violent  when  the  lightning  conductor  is  a  stout  rod  than 
when  it  is  a  very  thin  wire,  which  is  deflagrated  while 
acting  as  a  protector. 

Manifestly  the  best  protector  is  one  which  conducts 
the  flash  to  earth  and  which  yet  sets  up  least  side-flashing 
and  surging.  The  object  of  the  experiments,  therefore, 
is  largely  to  determine  what  it  is  that  best  satisfies  those 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  note  and  record  all 
concomitant  circumstances  of  interest. 

Oliver  Lodge. 


Modes  of  Damage  by  Lightning. 

Some  recent  occurrences  suggest  that  what  experiment 
indicates  to  be  a  possibility  does  sometimes  happen,  viz., 
that  electricity  surges  up  from  an  earth  contact  by  an 
underground  route  and  causes  damage  without  having 
any  obvious  entrance  or  exit  to  the  sky.  When  discharge 
occors  to  the  ground^  conductors,  like  gas-pipes  buried 
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I  En  it  are  so  disturbed  that  they  easily  give  off  aparks ;  not 
sparks  which  will  charge  a  Leyden  jar — the  electricity 
splashes  up  and  subsides  again  in  an  instant, — but  sparks 
which  very  readily  light  gas  and  give  shocks. 

This  is  a  straightforward  experimental  fact.  Onewonld 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  hear  of  lightning  produc- 
ing a  similar  effect  on  a  larger  scale;  so  that,  when  the 
ground  is  struck,  earth  connections  of  all  kinds  to 
neighbouring  houses  and  telegraph  stations  become 
sources  of  danger  rather  than  safety,  and  bring  up  from 

■the  main  Sash  echoes  or  splashes  which  may  in  some 
e&ses  do  damage. 
Three  instances,  or  apparent  instances,  of  this  have 
been  reported  to  me  recently.  The  first  ia  the  case  of  a 
house  at  Wavertree,  wherein  a  gas-pipe  was  melted  in  an 
underground  cellar  and  the  gas  ignited,  while  there  was 
no  trace  of  any  kind  indicating  how  the  lightning  had  got 
to  the  cellar,  except  that  the  owner  saw  a  fireball  or  glow 
travelling  up  the  drive,  along  what  turned  out  to  be  the 

•course  of  the  gas-main,  (A  fuller  account  is  subjoined.) 
The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  lighthouse  in  India, 
reported  to  me  by  Colonel  Fraser,  R.E.,  in  which  while 
flashes  were  striking  the  lightning  conductor,  a  man  was 
killed  inside  the  building,  though  no  apparent  branch 
flash  reached  him  from  anywhere.     Various  explanations 

kof  this  case  may  be  suggested,  and  I  do  not  pre^s  it,  but 
quote  it  below. 
The  third  case  is  that  kindly  communicated  by  the  Elec- 
triciau  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  where  instru- 
ments not  connected  with  any  line-wire  or  cable,  but  only 
connected  to  earth  through  the  lightning  protector,  were 
■  completely  destroyed.     A  record  of  this  may  be  found  in 
hanother  part  of  the  book. 

Itetaruing  to  the  first,  or  Wavertree  case,  the  following 
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\i  a  statement  by  the  occupier  of  the  honse,  K.  Lennog 
Peel,  Eaq. : 


of  roof-gutter  round  tho  corner,  and  also  knocked  off  2ft 
of  ornnmental  finishing,  G.    At  first  we  thought  this  t 
the  same  stroke  as  the  one  that  landed  (J?)  in  the  celhl 
Hn<Jer  drawing-room  winduw,  D,  fusing  :Jft.  of  gas-pipi 
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Ee  gaa,  and  scorcbing  the  cellar  ceiling ;  bat  as  we 
no  trace  of  A  coming  inside  the  house  we  faoc; 
now  that  we  were  hit  twice,  and  that  we  never  saw  A  at 
all  from  tlie  dining-room  window,  E. 

"  There  were  two  tremendous  crashes,  one  of  which  we 
put  down  to  a  stroke  on  the  church  exactly  opposite,  the 
steeple,  with  conductor,  being  just  opposite  dining-room 
window,  E,  across  road  from  the  gate  shown.  At  the 
first  crash  {but  we  now  believe  before  we  heard  it)  a  ball 
of  lire  seemed  to  come  away  from  the  church,  cross  the 
rood,  rnsh  through  the  gates,  up  to  the  drive,  and  pass  E 
as  if  to  D.  I  was  standing  inside  the  window  E,  and  saw 
it  coming,  but  had  to  shut  my  eyes.  There  is  a  gas-lamp 
opposite  right-hand  gate-post,  and  our  gas-pipes  are  laid 
nnder  the  drive  up  to  Ji.  The  next  crash  came  thirty 
seconds  later,  and  was  probably  .'I.  Both  were  distinctly 
heard  in  church,  as  if  the  house  had  been  struck  twice. 
LTbe  steeple  was  surrounded  by  black  cloud,  high  up, 
piwirling  round,  nnd  white  vapour  low  down.  The  light- 
Sling  came  from  every  quarter,  about  nine  Sashes  in  less 
ihao  two  minutes,  with  very  large  hailstones," 


'      he, 


t 


I  myself  examined  the  premises  some  weeks  after  the 
event,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  church  was  not  struck, 
or,  at  least,  not  struck  violently.  The  points  of  its  con- 
ductor are  sharp,  and  no  part  of  the  conductor  or  earth 
shows  the  least  trace  of  damage.  The  church  steeple 
is  lofty  and  its  centre  is  only  fifty-two  yards  from  the 
bouse.  The  conductor  ia  a  copper  tape  by  Newall  of 
Gateshead,  and  seems  in  excellent  condition.  The  house 
is  an  ordinary  building,  not  so  tall  as  the  body  of  the 
^church  itself;  it  ia,  therefore,  entirely  dwarfed  by 
spire,   and    that   ib   should  have    been    struck    in 

iference  to  the  spire  is  remarkable.     Service  was  going 


I 
J 


r/i 


pip^  l»r«  bow  mj 
bees  Mkotdjr 

•md  h 

often  mmkes  its  appesnmce  in  these  stories  is  too  fire- 
qnentlj  set  down  to  imiginstion,  becmnse  it  is  not  a  tiling 
to  be  expected  on  ordinsrjr  theories;  bat  wben  we  know 
so  little  of  the  phenomens,  it  is  sorelj  wiser  to  soc^ 
provisionsll  J  eren  incredible  statements,  if  often  repented, 
and  trj  and  amend  oar  theories  by  them,  rather  than  to 
ignore  what  may  tarn  out  to  be  perfectly  tme. 

It  rosy  be  remembered  that  daring  some  of  the  expe- 
riments I  Nhowed  at  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
a  wire  o^mveyiog  the  discharge  glowed  with  a  luminous 
hru«h  all  along  its  length  (it  is  an  effect  I  have  frequentiy 
obtttiucNl  in  the  laboratory),  and  a  correspondent  ("Elec- 
trician/' May  3,  p.  749)  wrote  to  ask  about  what  he 
likenml  to  a  "luminous  mouse*'  which  he  saw  travel- 
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ling  along  the  wire,  and  taking  an  appreciable  time  in 
transit. 

The  proyreesive  appearance  is  doubtleaa  an  optical 
effect,  but  the  luminosity  is  a  reality,  and,  since  it 
appeared  to  travel  then,  bo  it  may  easily  appear  to 
travel  when  caused  by  lightning. 

I  shoiild  suppose  that  gas-pipes  conveying  the  dis- 
charge are  at  so  high  a  potential  that  the  brush  from  them 
may  be  sometimes  visible  above  the  ground.  If  this 
be  a  fact,  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all 
established  as  yet  ;  but  the  suggestion  may  direct 
observers'  attention  to  the  possibility  both  of  this  brnsh 
effect  and  also  of  damage  being  done  by  a  charge  which 
surges  up  and  subsides  again  whence  it  came,  without 
having  any  separate  egress,  or,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
usually  expressed  by  observers,  without  any  perceptible 
ingress  to  the  place  where  the  damage  ia  done. 

A  fourth  instance  I  have  heard  of  quite  recently  as 
occurring  at  Harvey  Koad,  Cambridge,  where  damage 
was  done  to  roof  and  to  basement,  but  no  apparent  con- 
nection or  path  from  one  to  tho  other.  I  should  supposo 
tliat  the  roof  damage  was  done  by  a  side-Hash  spitting 
off  from  the  main-flash  and  returning  to  it  again  without 
£nding  any  separate  earth.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
realize  that  this  lateral  expansion  or  temporary  overflow 
may  occur,  so  that  things  are  momentarily  charged  and 
discharged  again  without  their  necessarily  affording  any 
thoroughfare  whatever. 

The  following  are  the  communications  from  Colonel 


MalaUr  District,  M<w  20.  1S8S. 
'  Pbop.  O.  3.  LoDaK.  F.R.S. 
"Dear  Sir, — Having  several  lightning  conductors  to 
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do  with,  and  rather  inclined  to  your  expressed  distrust 
of  them,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  particulars 
of  an  occurrence  at  the  Mangalore  Lighthouse  on  the 
14th  inst.  This  lighthouse  (Fig.  17)  consists  of  a  masonry 
shaft  about  10ft.  diameter,  standing  on  a  cubical  plinth 
of  12ft.  sides  or  so,  with  two  small  store-rooms  having 
terraced  roofs  on  the  flanks.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
plinth  having  an  entrance  door  and  doors  at  the  side 
leading  into  the  store-rooms,  and  an  inner  door  giving 
admission  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which  has  flights  of 
wooden  ladders  up  to  the  capital,  on  which  there  is  a 
gallery  and  the  lantern  of  glass  and  bronze. 

"  The  Public  Works  have  lately  been  aiTanging  the 
lightning  conductor,  the  upper  part  of  which  down  to 
the  ground  was  supplied  by  the  English  makers  of  the 
lantern,  and  consisted  of  a  2in.  copper  wire  rope  fastened 
to  the  exterior  of  the  column  and  its  plinth. 

''The  earth  connection  only  remained,  and  as  the  light- 
house is  on  a  dry  rocky  hill  plateau,  I  had  a  cable  of 
49  telegraph  wires  made  at  Madras  to  reach  down  to  a 
well  to  be  sunk  to  moist  earth  in  the  valley  below.  When 
at  the  place  last  month  this  cable  had  been  soldered  to 
the  copper  rope  and  laid  in  an  open  trench  more  than 
200ft.  long  to  close  to  the  well.  As  moist  ground  was 
not  reached  at  the  depth  expected  the  cable  was  too 
short,  and  a  piece  of  extra  copper  rope  had  to  be  waited 
for  as  well  as  the  further  deepening  of  the  well.  From 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  is,  I  suppose,  about 
150ft.,  or  less. 

''At  7.30  p.m.  a  thunderstorm  came  on  it  is  reported, 
and  as  heavy  rain  fell,  the  trench  and  cable  were  wet  for 
a  length  of  more  than  200ft.,  so  that  the  earth  connec- 
tion must  have  been  complete,  notwithstanding  the 
cable  not  ending  in  the  well. 
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"  The  following  extract  from  the  Poat  Officer's  report 
lotea  what  happened : — 'A  group  of  natives  had  been 


^  near  the  lighthouse,  and  all  bat  two  raa  for  their 
i  when  they  felt  rain.     Theso  two  clamonred  at  the 
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closed  door  for  admission  into  the  lighthouse^  in  which 
two  keepers  had  been  on  daty.  On  entering  the  inner 
room  one  remained  standings  and  the  other^  a  youth  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  had  lately  come  up  from  the 
Madras  College,  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  inner  door.  Before 
the  keeper  had  time  to  close  the  outer  door  the  flash 
came;  the  sitting  youth  fell  backwards,  and  feebly  calling 
for  water,  died  almost  instantaneously;  his  friend  was 
struck  up  the  legs,  and  was  partially  paralyzed  the  next 
day,  but  afterwards  got  over  it;  and  the  second  keeper 
was  hurled  across  the  room.  The  left  arm  of  the 
keeper  certainly  showed  marks  of  exterior  burns.  No 
external  marks  appeared  on  the  dead  man.'  Another 
account  I  had  from  my  P.  W.  subordinate  alluded  to  a 
small  piece  of  zinc  sheeting  over  the  outer  doorway  as 
the  point  the  lightning  struck. 

"  However,  in  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Marine  De- 
partment in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the  lightning  con- 
ductor, I  quoted  from  your  article  in  'Nature '  of  March 
14,  on  '  Leyden  Jar  Discharges,'  which  I  had  been 
much  interested  in  reading,  and  its  footnote. 

''I  said,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  force  of  discharge  was 
not  in  the  wire,  but  in  the  open  air  and  space  (water 
included)  round  it,  the  inside  of  a  lighthouse  was  a  most 
dangerous  place  to  be  in  if  a  flash  went  through  the 
conductor,  as  some  of  the  disturbance  would  go  through 
you. 

''It  is  also  a  question  with  me  if  a  person, being  of  con- 
ducting material — water,  etc. — themselves,  they  would 
not  spark  from  induction,  much  as  a  piece  of  metal ;  and 
to  what  extent  small  masses  of  metal,  such  as  door-locks, 
watches  in  the  pocket,  etc.,  get  charged  by  a  lightning 
conductor;  and  there  is  a  third  element,  the  wetted 
exterior  plaster  in  patches  not  necessarily  continuous. 
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"In  my  official  letter  I  alluded  to  the  radiations  from  an 
electric  discharge,  and  that  some  of  these  may  have  an 
eSect  similar  to  sunstroke  upon  the  human  organism — so 
that  radiation  and  not  electricity  may  have  caused  the 
fatal  accident. 

"  This  waa  evidently  a  very  bad  thunderstorm,  as  a  tree 
was  struck  as  well  as  the  lighthouse,  but  the  building 
waa  unaffected. 

"  The  addition  of  a  conductor  may  have  made  it  proof 
against  being  shattered,  and  at  the  samo  time  not  to  be 
occupied  without  danger  when  there  is  electricity  about. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  noise  of  thuudcr  is  the 
radiations  made  audible  much  in  the  mode  of  your  Royal 
Institution  experiment  on  the  C  note, — I  remain,  youra 
Mfery  faithfully,  A.  T.  Fbaskb." 


r  Calicut,  June  13,  IBBO. 

"  Prof.  0.  J.  Lodge,  P.R.S. 

"  My  dear  Siv, — After  writing,  I  have  received  detailed 
accounts  for  which  I  called,  and  as  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  an  inaccurate  description,  enclose  nearly  all 
my  official  letters,  putting  the  Marine  Department  at 
Madras  right  in  their  facts. 

"The  statements  of  the  two  educated  natives,  one  of 
rlrhoui  was  struck,  are  interesting,  but  contain  so  little 
more  than  I  have  eictracted  that  I  do  not  trouble  you 
with  them. 

"  The  lightning  conductor  evidently  was  acting,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  struck  twice,  as  well  as  a  tree  three  or 
four  hundred  yard.-i  away. 

"I  find  the  lighthouse  rooms  are  tiled, not  terraced.  It 
is  possible  they  were  terraced  within  my  recollection,  as 
the  present  tiles  are  certainly  new.  An  amended  sketch 
is  enclosed. 
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There  is  a  sheet  zinc  hood  4 J  feet  by  3  feet  over  the 
front  door,  and  there  were  twenty-three  of  the  patent  clay 
tiles,  each  6  J  lb.  weight,  blown  away  at  the  eaves  jnst 
above  the  hood. — I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

''A.  T.  Fbaseb.'* 


Extract  from  official  letter,  June  12,  1889,  embodtfing  the 
narrative  of  two  native  eye-witnesses  in  Mangalore 
Lighthouse  on  May  14  when  struck  by  lightning,  to  cor^ 
rect  the  iirst  account  sent  to  the  Marine  Department, 
Madras. 

1 .  The  detailed  account  of  Inspector  Ram  Bao,  one 
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Fig.  18.    Ground  Plan  of  Lighthouse. 

Af  ashbtaut  master's  position ;  B,  deceased,  standing;  C,  inspector  ; 

D,  two  other  natives. 

of  those  in  the  Mangalore  Lighthouse  during  the  thunder- 
storm of  14th  May,  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the 
information  the  Post  Officer  was  able  to  obtain  and 
communicate. 

''2.  Including  the  keeper,  there  were  ten  natives  inside 
the  basement, — seven  in  the  passage,  two  in  the  south 
room,  and  one  upon  its  doorway  or  sill  (Pig.  18). 

"  3.  The  inspector  was  on  a  seat  in  the  passage,  near 
the  door  leading  to  the  column,  which  was  closed.  The 
front  (outer  door)  was  also  shut  and  bolted. 
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.  The  6rpt  thing  he  observed  was  a  'spark' — no 
flash  struck  aiij'where — on  the  ground  befure  him  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  his  seat.  Xo  lightning  was  seen 
by  him  to  come  through  the  front  door.  The  electricity 
vra&  on  the  floor  of  the  passage,  not  far  from  the  door  of 
the  column. 

"5.  AssiBtant-masterNarani  Rao,  Government  College, 
,   also  gives  an  account  of  what  he  aaw  happen,  he  bein^ 
on  the  door-sill. 

"  6,  Ha  says  two  people  in  the  passage  suddenly  saw  a 
li^ht  creeping  on  the  floor  near  their  feet,  and  about  the 
aame  moment  a  long  spark  in  the  south  room ;  two  saw 
the  luminouB  body  on  the  floor,  and  two  the  spark  in 
the  room,  but  only  one  saw  both. 

"7.  Simultaneously  with  the  latter,  the  narrator  and 
the  native  who  died  both  dropped  on  the  ground.  Hia 
impression  was  that  a  t-urrent  of  electricity  was  flowing 
from  hig  feet  to  his  head,  and  he  soon  recovered.  He  is 
satisflcd  that  the  current  did  not  come  through  the  front 
door.  Singularly  enough,  the  deceased  wiva  talking  to 
him  about  lightning  eonductors,  and  asked  if  his  keys 
were  likely  to  attract  it,  just  before  ho  was  struck,  with- 
out noticing  he  was  standing  close  to  a  large  coil  of 
wire, 

'  8.  Those  who  saw  the  spark  in  the  room  are  positive 
it  was  Dot  parallel  to  the  floor.  One  thinks  it  was  per- 
pendicular, and  tho  other  slightly  inclined  to  the  light- 
fiing  conductor  outside. 

It  seems  there  was  a  coil  of  94  feet  of  galvanized 
iron  fencing  wire  lying  iu  the  corner  of  the  south  room, 
some  &  feet  in  direct  distance  from  the  conductor  outside, 
with  tho  wall  between. 

'  10.  1  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  one  of  tho  indi 
I  viduals  being  ftitally  struck  to  his  standing  near  this  loos9 
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metal^  and  there  were  also  some  kerosene  tins  in  the 
room^  all  either  indactive  or  condactive  surfaces. 

^^11.  Bat  I  have  to  notice  that,  strictly  speaking,  none 
of  them  had  a  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  lighthouse 
on  the  occasion,  and  it  was,  unluckily,  one  of  the  worst 
places  they  could  have  chosen  in  which  to  take  refuge, 
and  there  is  no  system  of  lightning  conductors,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  make  it  safe. — A.  T.  P.^ 


jj 


A  Singular  Case  of  Damage  by  Lightning^ 

BY   A.   P.    CHATTOCK. 

'^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  May  1889  the  wall  of  a 
garden  in  Windmill  Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Inman,  was  damaged  during  a  thunderstorm  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (  Fig.  19), 
which  is  a  copy  of  a  sketch  I  made  on  the  spot  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  storm.  The  wall  was  completely  per- 
forated, the  place  chosen  being  at  one  of  the  buttresses ; 
but  the  interesting  feature  of  the  case  lies  in  the  presence 
of  a  lamp-post  just  opposite,  which  overtops,  and,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  footway,  almost  overhangs  the 
wall.  The  actual  dimensions  are  given  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  20). 

"  According  to  ordinary  theories  the  wall  should  have 
enjoyed  peculiar  immunity  from  attack  at  this  point,  yet 
the  discharge  singled  out  this  very  spot,  and  apparently 
preferred  to  pass  through  bricks  and  mortar  under  the 
shadow  of  a  good  conductor  rather  than  enter  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  ladder-rest,  which  was  not  1 J  ft. 
distant. 

*'  There  seems  to  me  only  one  moral  to  be  drawn  from 

'  »«f:iectriciRn;'  vol  rS,  p.  621, 
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foots,  viz. J  that  the  flash  was  what  Dr.  Lodge  o 

"  impulsive  rash  "  discharge  ;  either  it  struck  the  top 

of  the  lamp-poat   and    rebounded    aidewaja   along   the 

ladder-rest,  as  auch  a  dischargo  probablj  would,  or  else, 

which  is  quite  posnble,  it  entered  the  wall  direct,  without 

iticmg  the  post  at  all.     The  presence  of  the  lamp  just 


opjiiiMte  tlic-  hiilL'  inclines  one  nillH'r  strunj.'ly  to  the 
former  view,  but  iu  opposition  thereto  is  the  fact  that,  so 
far  ns  I  could  see,  there  was  no  marked  indication  of 
melting  or  burning  at  the  oad  of  the  ladder-rest.  Either 
way  the  cnse  is  an  interesting  one,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  late  discu^sious  on  the  subject  of  difchargcs,  aod 
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one  only  wishes  the  flash  had  been  actaally  seen.  That 
this  was  not  the  case  appears  from  the  following  answers 
to  questions,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Inman, 

I  obtained  from  her  gardener,  who 
was  in  the  garden  when  the  accident 
occurred : 

"1.  So  far  as  he  knew,  no  one  saw 
the  damage  done. 

*'  2.  The  bricks  fell  chiefly  into  the 
garden,  i.e.,  away  from  the  lamp- 
post. 

''8.  The  damage  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  by  mechanical 
means.  The  wall  was  in  just  as  effi- 
cient repair  there  as  elsewhere. 

'^  4.  No  metal  object  touched  the 
wall,  but  some  galvanized  wire  hold- 
ing up  the  trees  was  very  near — about 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  from  the  wall,  attached  to 
a  tree. 

"5.  Thetimeof  the  occurrence  was 
Fig.  20.  about  a  quarter  to  five  p.m.'^ 


Note  on  the  Bursting  of  Ley  den  Jars. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  electrical  fracture  of 
Leyden  jars  are  of  some  interest.  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  they  do  not  often  burst  by  being  merely 
overcharged  to  too  high  a  potential — whether  they  ever 
do  so  I  am  not  sure — but  they  burst  at  the  instant  of 
discharge  by  the  recoil  and  oscillations  set  up  in  the  dis- 
charging circuit.  When  this  discharging  circuit  is  a 
long  and  thick  one  I  should  have  expected  their  fracture 
to  be  more  probable,  were  it  not  that  they  then  readily 
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'erflow.      A  discharge   spark-length  of  an  inch  or  leas 

ill  easily  mRko  ajar  spark  a  distance  of  six  inches  over 

its  edge  if  it  bo  joined  up  to  a  suitable    circuit,  say  s 

No.  0  or  even  a  No,  12  wire  round  a  large  room,  and  this 

«ase  of  overflow  may  perhaps  save  them  from  breaking. 

Wilh  a  short  discharge-circuit  it  may  bo  possible  to 
iake  sparks  several  inches  long  without  their  overflowing, 
sod  the  ({uestion  is  whether  they  are  then  more  liable  to 
burst  or  not.  In  other  words,  are  bursting  and  over- 
flowing the  same  thing,  or  does  one  act  as  a  aafety-valve 

the  other  ?  Fortunately  my  jars,  though  they  fre- 
[nently  overflow,  scarcely  ever  burst,  and  accordingly  my 

penonce  is  too  limited  to  be  any  use. 

When  I  take  very  long  sparks  from  jars  I  use  two  in 
series ;  their  liability  to  overflow  is  then  greatly  dimi- 
nished. This  is  no  doubt  the  empirical  reason  of  the 
>ir  of  jars  used  in  all  forms  of  inductive  machine. 

I  expect  jars  usually  burst  when  used  singly  or  joined 

parallel,  seldom  when  joined  in  series.  The  double 
thickness  of  glass  in  the  latter  case  is  an  obvious  con- 
sideration, bub  there  is  more  in  it  than  that.  The  main 
reason  of  the  greater  safety  of  jars  in  aeries  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  the  electric  surgings  do  not  operate  on  both 
coatings  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do 
with  a  single  jar. 

Apropos  of  the  bursting  of  jars  I  have  permission  from 
the  writers  of  the  two  following  letters  to  communicate 
them,  and  I  also  quote  a  statement  by  Franklin  on  the 

me  subject. 

The  aaggestion  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Boys'  letter,  about 
le  period  of  lougitadinal  vibration  of  the  glass  possibly 
ByDchronisiug  with  the  electric  oscillation  when  fracture 
occurs,  is  a  good  one,  and  future  observations  should  be 
BO  recorded  that  the   truth  of   the   hypothesis   can   be 
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examined.  As  a  convenience  I  have^  therefore j  drawn 
up  the  following  list  of  things  which  it  is  well  to  record 
whenever  ajar  breaks  electrically.  They  are  all  sach  as 
can  be  easily  obtained  after  the  accident. 

Data  desiraile  to  know  in  future  observations  of 

Broken  Jars. 

(1)  Mode  in  which  jars  are  connected  if  more  than 
one. 

(2)  Total  area  of  effectively  coated  surface. 

(3)  Average  thickness  of  effectively  coated  glass  (say 
by  weight) . 

(4)  Quality  of  the  glass  (viz.^  its  specific  inductive 
capacity  roughly^  or  at  least  its  specific  gravity) . 

[Or^  instead  of  2,  9,  4,  total  capacity  of  jars^  as 
arranged^  before  fracture.] 

(5)  Thickness  of  glass  near  fracture. 

(6)  Total  length  of  discharge-circuit. 

(7)  General  arrangement  of  discharge-circuit  {e.g., 
rough  scale  plan  of  same). 

(8)  Thicknesses  of  wire  or  rod  used  in  discharge- 
circuit. 

[Or^  instead  of  6^  7,  8,  total  self-induction  of  dis- 
charge-circuit]. 

(9)  Length  of  air  gap  in  discharge- circuity  with  size 
of  knobs  used. 

Answer  by  Dr,  Franklin  to  a  question  put  by  Dr.  Ingen- 

housz  about  1777. 

By  the  circumstances  that  have  appeared  to  me^  in 
all  the  jars  that  I  have  seen  perforated  at  the  time  of 
their  explosion,  I  have  imagined  that  the  charge  did 
not  pass  by  those  perforations.     Several  single  jars  that 
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^ave  broken  while  I  was  charging  them  have  shown, 
■  besides  the  perforation  in  the  body,  a  trace  on  both 
lof  the  neck  where  the  polish  of  the  glass  was  taken  off 
•  the  breadth  of  a  straw,  which  proved  that  great  part  at 
least  of  the  charge,  probably  all,  had  passed  over  that 
trace.  I  was  once  present  at  the  discharge  of  a  battery 
containing  thirty  jara,  of  which  eight  were  perforated  and 
spoilt  at  the  time  of  the  discharge;  yet  the  effect  of  the 
charge  on  the  bodies  upon  which  it  was  intended  to 
operate  did  not  appear  to  be  diminished.  Another  time 
I  was  present  when  twelve  out  of  twenty  jars  were 
I  broken  at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
I  charge  which  passed  in  the  regular  circuit  was  the  same 
3  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  remained  whole. 
Were  those  perforutiona  an  effect  of  the  charge 
r  within  the  jar  forcing  itself  through  the  glass  to  get  at 
the  outside,  other  difficulties  would  arise  and  demand 
explanation.  1.  How  it  happens  that  in  eight  bottles, 
and  in  twelve,  the  strength  to  bear  a  strong  charge 
should  be  so  equal  that  no  one  of  them  would  break 
before  the  rest,  and  thereby  save  his  fellows,  but  all 
should  burst  at  the  same  instant.     2.  How  it  happens 

I  that  they  bear  the  force  of  the   great  charge    till    the 
instant  that  an  easier  means  of  discharge  is  offered  them, 
which  they  make  use  of,  and  yet  the  fluid  breaks  through 
Kt    the  same    time. — Franklin's    Worka,    edited    by    J. 
Sparks,  vol.  V.  p.  462. 
The  following  two  letters  from  Mr.  Boys  and  from 
Mr.  Bottomley  tell  their  own  tale: 
Science  unci  Art  Department,  March  H,  1SS9. 
"It  may  interest  you  to  hear  how  some  of  the  large 
Polytechnic  jars  were  broken  here  when  we  tried  the  7ft. 
Wimsharst  machine  on  them. 
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"  On  conndctiiig  ap  1,  2,  3,  or  4  "  for  qnanlit;,"  or  in 
pairs  "f.p  intensity ,"  with  the  machine,  and  ch&rging 
until  the  brash  discharge  from  the  conductors  was  snch 
as  to  make  farther  increase  of  potential  unattainable,  and 
then  causing  tho  knobs  to  approach  one  another,  there 
used  to  bo  a  deafening  explosion  when  they  were  from 
12  to  16  inches  apart,  and  almost  every  time  one  (or 
more  f)  jars  wore  found  shattered  in  one  or  more  places. 
At  each  place  of  rupture  the  centre  portions  of  the  glass 
were  white,  being  completoly  pulreiized.  This  part 
would  be  a  j  inch  or  bo  in  diameter.  Outside  this 
radiating  bat  irregular  cracks  spread  in  all  directions 
over  a  space  of  two  inohes  or  so,  and  these  cracks  were 
joined  by  other  cracks,  more  especially  near  the  central 
powder. 

"This  never  happened  daring  the  charge,  but  only  when 
the  discbarge  was  made  at  the  knobs,  and  no  doubt  was 
largely  due  to  electric  oscillations  breaking  down  the  glass, 
which,  while  it  could  stand  the  steady  pull  one  way,  conld 
not  resist  the  see-saw.  This  may,  for  anything  I  know, 
have  synchronized  with  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of 
a  bar  of  glass  as  long  as  the  jar  was  thick  where  it  broke. 

"  Finding  that  the  proceedings  seemed  destructive  of 
jars  we  left  off. — Yours,  etc.,  C.  V.  Bors." 

13,  UniTenily  Gardens,  Glasgow,  March  32,  1889. 
"The  esperiments,  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  very 
hurriedly  on  February  6th,  were  made  with  a  very  large 
influence  machine  which  my  friend  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
boll,  of  Blythswood,  has  been  building.  I  will  tell  you 
something  more  about  the  machine  a  little  later;  bat 
meantime,  in  a  very  imperfect  state — indeed  almost  at 
first  trial — we  got  -}  of  a  miUiampere  from  it,  as  measured 
by  decomposition  of  water.     I  have  no  doubt  we  can  get 
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I A  great  deal  more  wfaiMi  we  knov  the  conditioDs  neces- 
I  Bary  for  keeping  the  potential  of  the  parts  whioh  act  aa 
f  i&duotors  from  falling  away  as  we  draw  off  current. 

"While  the  machine  was  giving  a  spark  of  5^  op  6 
I  inches  we  sparked  tlirough  two  very  large  jars,  1 2  in.  high 
[by  7  in.  in  diameter,  the  glass  about  J  to  -^^  thick,  tin- 
I  foil  9  in.  up.     On  examining  them  it  turned  out  in  each 
I  erase  that  the  jar  had  been  perforated  in  many  places.   In 
8  jar  there  are  six  or  seven  holes,  in  the  other  I  can 
I  count  thirteen.     The  tinfoil  was  blown  outward  oh   both 
gides  in  each  jar  in  sis  or  seven  places.      It  stood  up 
from  the  glass  in  little  protuberances  bigger  than  a  split 
pea,  and  in  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  summit  of  the 
protuberance  is  pierced.     On  removing  the  tinfoit  the 
glass  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  many  holes  arranged 
in  a  line  (in  the  case  of  the  jar  with  the  largest  number 
of  holes  in  two  lines,  one  branching  off  from  the  other). 
The  holes  are  about  half  an  inch  apart:  the  distances 
tolerably  regular.     There  is  in  one  of  the  jars  one  very 
heavily  pulverized  place  and  two  in  the  other; — round 
spots  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  where  the 
glass  is  a  mass  of  white  powder,  in  each  case  at  one  end 
of  the  line  of  holes  and  seemingly  a  starting  place ;  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  thoroughly  pulverized  spot 
there  is  a  small  clean  round  hole,  through  which  1  can 
put  a  wire  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  right 
through,  quite  loosely,  and  without  rubbing  on  the  sides 
of  the  hole.     {I  have  not  tried  the  largest  wire  possible, 
I  as  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  glass  powder  just  yet.) 
I' The  remaining  holes  are  small  perforations,  a  crack  join- 
ping  them  all,  and  round  about  each  there  is  a  small 
'  spot  covered  with  metal  driven  off  the  tinfoil  on  to  the 
glass. 

"  One  of  the  seta  of  perforations  is  just  round  the  upper 
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edge  of  the  tinfoil  coatiDgs.     The  other  is  round  tliil 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

"  I  shall  be  greatly  interested  to  see  what  yon  say  about 
the  matter,  and  when  we  break  any  more — which  1  doubt 
not  will  be  soon — you  shall  hear  of  it. — Yours,  etc., 

J.    T,    BoTTOMLBY, 


Note  added  by  Mr.  Boys. 
"  The  first  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  letters  reminds  me  thi 
the  position  of  the  holes  in  the  glass  was  indicated  b]r 
large  blisters  in  the  tinfoil,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  powder  there  wag,  as  he  describes,  a  clean  hole. 
The  glass  in  these  jars  was  not,  as  far  as  1  can  remember, 
as  much  as  J  inch  in  thickuess  at  the  places  i 
broke.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


SUMMARY  AND  KEPETITION  OF  IMPORTANT 
POINTS.' 

So  far  I  have  abstainGtl,  as  far  as  possible,  from  practical 
recipes  aod  from  anytliirig  like  authoritative  advice,  con- 
tenting  myself  witli  calling  attention  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  subject  which  had  been  overlooked.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  imply  that  none  of  the  ohler  electricians  had  any 
notion  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  problem;  that  they 
all,  from  franklin  to  Faraday  and  down  to  the  present 
day,  treated  it  as  a  much  easier  matter  than,  in  fact,  it 
is  ;  and  that  there  had  been  very  little  real  progress  in 
this  pai'ticular  department  since  the  time  of  Franklin. 
Recent  advances  in  electrical  theory  inado  it  easy  for 

>me  to  see  further  into  the  matter  than  the  far  greater 
men  of  the  past  had  had  any  chance  of  doing  ;  and  a  few 
very  simple  and  easy  experiments  soon  brought  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  clearly  before  me. 

It  was  these  conditions  upon  which  I  laid  omphasia  in 
my  lectures  to  the  Society  of  Arts.     Any  practical  out- 

Icome  I  left  to  a  later  period,  and  very  likely  to  other 
hands.  The  first  requisite  seemed  to  be  to  grasp  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  as  illuminated  by  theory ;  the 


'   Being   a  communication   to  tbe   I) 
I  giueen,  2Jtl  April,  1S69. 
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second^  to  carry  ont  practical  reform  in  the  light  of  a  large 
experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  suggestions  toward  this  end  I 
wish  to  emphasize  farther  some  of  the  matters  already 
hastily  touched  upon^  by  running  over  some  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  I  arrived^  and  re-establishing  and 
demonstrating  their  correctness  either  by  theory  or  by 
fresh  experiment^  whichever  may  seem  the  most  simple 
and  satisfactory  under  the  special  circumstances. 


Two  Main  Cases  of  Lijht?wig  Flash, 

1.  All  discharge  is  virtually  that  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
There  are  always  two  conductors  separated  by  dielectric, 
and  the  discharge  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  dielectric 
at  its  thinnest  or  weakest  place. 

In  a  thunderstorm  the  charged  conductors  are  obvious^ 


«-:»^^-;**S^_ 
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Fig.  21.     CASErt. 

The  accompanying  seven  figures  represent  respectively  the  same 
conditions,  as  they  may  occur  in  Nature,  and  as  they  can  oe  arranged 
artificially.  Case  a  in  each  figure  is  the  steady -strain  case.  The 
others  are  varieties  of  the  impulsive  rush,  where  a  spark  at  A  pre- 
cipitates a  spark  at  By  the  place  where  B  occurs  having  been  subjected 
to  no  preliminary  strain.  Clouds  correspond  to  coatings  of  jars ;  spaces 
between  them  correspond  to  ^lass  or  other  insulatin<^  space.  The 
position  of  the  charging  machme  M  is  indicated  in  Figs.  22,  24,  26, 
tor  convenience.  The  Teak,  or  imperfect  conductor,  in  Fig.  26,  is 
needful  in  order  that  the  jar  may  charge.  It  takes  no  part  in  the 
discharge.  Its  place  is  taken  in  Fi^.  ^  and  27  by  the  rain-shower. 
In  Fig.  23  the  rain-shower,  or  leak,  is  [lermissible,  but  unnecessary. 
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■  being  either  two  clouds,  or  else  a  cloud  and  earth,  and 

^the  dielectric  is  the  air  between. 

2.  It  tnuBt  aometimeH  happen,  when  one  cloud  dia- 

[  charges  into  another,  that  the  potential  of  this  other  is 

I  suddenly  raised  high  enough  to  cause  it  to  discharge  into 
the  eai-th,  even  though  no  strain  previously  existed  in  the 
Hir  between  it  and  earth.  The  same  thing  may  happen 
in  various  other  ways  when  two  clouda  spark  into  each 

I  other,  as  indicated  by  the  diagrams  (Figs.  23,  25,  27). 

I       3.  There  arc,  therefore,  two  main  cases^ — (a)  When 


Fig.  M 


the  strain  in  the  dielectric  near  the  earth  ha,s  been  of 
gradual  growth,  in  which  case  the  path  of  discharge  will 
bo  prepared  inductively  beforehand  ;  (h)  when  the  strain 
arises  so  suddenly  that  there  is  no  time  for  any  pre- 
arranged path.  The  first  I  call  "  steady  strain";  the 
second,  "impulsive  rush."  It  is  most  important  to 
recognize  these  two  cases,  and  to  understand  the  ex- 
tremely different  conditions  attending  the  two.  The 
first  case  only  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  older  elec- 
tricians ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  my  experiments 
in  1888  which  first  called  attention  to  the  other  cage, 
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Conditions  of  Protection  and  of  being  Struck^  under 
the  Circumstances  of  each  Case. 

4.  I  will  now  illustrate  experimentally  ^  the  conditions 
under  which  discharge  occurs  in  each  of  these  two  main 
cases ;  and  I  will  take  first  the  case  of  steady  strain^  or 
case  a.  This  insulated  sheet  of  tin  plate  is  supported 
horizontally  a  foot  or  two  above  another  plate  lying  on 
the  table^  and  it  is  electrified  by  a  Wimshurst  machine. 
It  represents  a  charged  cloud  hovering  over  the  land^  the 
lower  plate  representing  the  earth.  Between  the  two  I 
can  erect  buildings^  and  lightning  conductors  terminated 
in  various  ways.  The  typical  terminals  which  I  will  hero 
use  to  illustrate  the  conditions  are  four — viz.,  a  large 
knob,  or,  as  I  shall  call  it,  a  "  dome '' ;  a  small  knob, 
which  I  shall  call  ''knob'';  a  sharp  point;  and  a  gas 
flame,  to  represent  a  chimney  or  other  furnace  current  of 
rarefied  air.  Putting  the  knob  and  the  dome  between 
the  plates,  we  find  the  knob  struck  by  preference,  even 
though  the  dome  stands  at  a  much  higher  elevation. 
Introducing  the  point,  we  find  it  protects  both,  by  a 
silent  discharge,  until  it  is  lowered  very  considerably; 
and  that  then  several  points  may  protect  when  one  does 
not.  Replacing  the  point  by  the  flame,  we  find  that  it 
protects  too,  but  not  so  efllciently  as  the  point,  and  that 
it  gets  curiously  beaten  down  and  darkened  in  the  act  of 
protection.  The  point  is  not  struck  by  a  noisy  flash 
until  it  is  raised  pretty  close  to  the  upper  plate,  when  it 
is  struck ;  but  a  bunch  of  points  is  even  then  not  easily 
struck,  sometimes  continuing  to  discharge  with  a  con- 
stant fizz  right  up  almost  into  the  cloud. 

^  These  ^periments  were  shown  with  a  splendid  machine  most 
kindly  brou|^ht  otqf  find  erected  fur  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wimshurst 
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5.  Try  the  effect  of  a  bad  earth  or  other  very  high 
resifitance  interpoBed  in  the  path  of  the  conductor,  aay  a 

■  capillary  water  tube  or  a  bit  of  wot  rag  or  a  wet  atring. 
The  violence  of  the  spavk  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
sound  is  now  gentle,  but  that  which  was  struck  before  ia 
Etill  struck :  resistance,  so  long  as  it  be  something  short 
of  infinite,  makes  no  difference  to  the  ease  with  which  a 
given  object  is  struck  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  a.  Insert  the  wet  rag  in  path  terminated  by  point, 
and  it  still  protects,  practically  aa  well  as  before.  Insert 
it  in  path  terminated  by  knob,  and  it  gets  struck  at  the 
same  elevation  as  before. 

The  fact  is  that  the  path  of  the  disruptive  discharge 
ia  all    negotiated   and   pre-arranged   in  the  air  above,     ^^ 
especially  on  the  surface  of  any  small  conductor  reared     ^^| 
into  this  space,  and  the  resistance  which  the  Sash  may     ^^| 
ultimately  have  to  meet  with  in  its  passage  to  earth  is  a     ^^| 

I   thing  of  subsequent  consideration.  ^^| 

6,  So  much  for  the  conditiona  attending  case  a,  the  ^^| 
steady  strain.  Now  attend  to  case  h,  the  impulsive  rush.  ^^| 
Wu  shall  find  everything  very  different.  ^^H 

Alter  the  connection  so  that  a  charged  Leyden  jar  ^^H 
must,  when  it  discbarges,  discharge  direct  into  the  upper    ^^H 


I 


must,  when  it  discharges,  discharge  direct  into  the  upper 
insulated  tin  plate,  and  thence  overBow  tu  the  ground  if 
it  is  able  to  raise  the  potential  high  enough.  If  the 
plate  ia  too  far  above  ground  for  a  flash  to  occur,  the 
Leyden  jar  does  not  completely  discharge;  it  only  pro- 
duces a  number  of  fizzes  and  spits,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  charge  remains  in  it.  But  when  the  upper  plate 
within  sparking  distance  of  the  ground  {and  the 
sparking  distance  under  these  circumstances  ia  sur- 
prisingly great  by  reason  of  the  impetus  with  which  the 
electricity  rushes  into  the  top  plate),  then  the  jar  dis- 
charges completely,  and  we  have  4  violept  crack  both 
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between  the  knoba  of  its  diacfaarger  and  in  the  air  gap 
between  the  two  plates,  which  is  in  the  path  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  the  arrangement  being  really  two  condensers  in 
acriesj  but  only  one  charged  (Pigs.  23  and  24). 

The  only  object  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  case  o  is  to  give 
more  body  to  the  flash.  In  case  h  the  Leyden  jar,  or  its 
eqaivalent  capacity,  is  essential  (Figs.  25,  26,  and  27  are 
varieties  of  case  h) . 

7.  Patting  the  dome  and  the  knob  between  the  plates 
arranged  as  in  case  b,  we  find  that  one  gets  strnck  as 


Fig.  23.     CareAI. 

easily  as  the  other }  the  knob  baa  now  no  advantage : 
whiohever  is  the  higher,  that  gets  struck,  without  refe- 
rence to  other  considerations.  Introducing  the  point 
also,  we  find  precisely  the' same  ia  true  for  it;  ita  pro- 
tective virtue,  ao  much  insisted  on  by  the  older  elec- 
tricians, is  entirely  non-existent.  It  gets  struck  no  more 
easily,  and  no  less  easily,  than  the  dome,  and  it  gets 
atrnck  by  a  flash  of  precisely  the  same  noisy  character  as 
the  others  get  struck  with.  A  bunch  of  points  acta  hi 
exactly  the  same  way.     A  comb  of  24  needle-pointa  yre- 
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f  tecta  nothing,  and  geU  struck  just  the  same 
[else. 

.   Nuw  iatroduco  tho  flame,  and  one  notices  a  marked 
Idiflerencc.      In  case  a  it  protected  teas  wot)  than   the 
I  point,  bnt  it  was  not  struck  noisily  any  more  than  the 
[point  was.     In   the   present  case   it  guts  struck   with 
fTiolonce,  and  it  gota  struck  much  more  easily  than  any- 
thing else.     Adjust  dome  imd  knob  and  point  at  about 
the  same  level,  and  they  get  struck,  one  or  other,   at 
random.     Adjust  the  flame  a  great  deal  lower,  and  it 
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iprotecta  them  all,  not  by  silent  discharge,  but  by  getting 
^ptruck  itself  instead. 

"  Protection,"  however,  is  in   this  case  not  the  word 
I  U60.     Thu  Bamo  better  represents  a  chimney  requir- 
ing protection,  while  the  point  corresponds  to  the  pointed 
minal  of  a  lightning  conductor  raised  a  good   deal 

■  higher  with  tho  intention  of  protecting  it.      Protect   it 

■  it  does  not,  however ;  the  Sash  strikes  down  the  colnm 
lof  hot  air  and  through  the  flame,  while  it  avoids  the  mors 

■  lofty  pointed  terminal  altogether. 
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Bring  a  point  or  a  koob,  or  anythiug,  into  the  colaa 
of  tiot  air  above  the  flame:  then  it  gets  struck  eaei^ 
enough,  and  protects  the  flame,  but  not  if  it  is  i 

side  of   the   hot-air  column,     The  experiment  haa   i 
obvious  moral  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  chimneyBSj 
it  suggests  that  the   Continental  plan  of  a  bar  ( 
across  the  month  of  the  chimney  (Plate  SIV.)  may  afb 
all  be  justified. 


Fig.  2.-.. 


9  Try  the  (.Hett  of  resiatance  in  the  path  of  the  dia^ 
charger  note,  and  we  find  it  is  altogether  different  to  whaiV 
it  was  in  t.a%e  a 

In  case  h  things  get  struck  according  to  their  faeighl,^ 
independout  of  the  shape  uf  their  terminals,  but  not  inda-fl 
pendent  of  their  resiatances. 

Interpose  n  wet  rag  in  the  path  of  any  one,  and  that  ona.< 
fails  to  be  struck  ;  it  ia  not  struck,  and  it  fails  to  proteofeS 
the  others  from  being  struck,  even  though  it  be  reared  n 
till  it  touches  the  lop  p!at«.    The  top  plate  need  not  ihci 
fore  be  insulated  at  all  carefolly  for  this  case  b  esperimenl 


r  Imitation  of  Liijhtning. 

10.  Now  let  U3  modify  case  h  by  makiog  the  top  plate 
sieve  full  of  water,  so  as  to  get  the  flashes  in  a  shower 
01  rain.  One  cannot  welt  try  case  I  in  a  rain  shower  i 
the  plate  would  be  discharged  too  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously by  the  water-drops  for  its  potential  to  fuUy 
riee.     But  in  case   2   the  top    plato  is   not  necessarily 


I 


charged  at  all  until  the  rush  comesj  and  so  the  rain 
shower  does  no  harm. 

Flashes  in  tho  rain  can  be  got  of  surprising  length 
and  shape,  for  thoy  make  use  of  the  water-drops  aa  step- 
ping-stonea.  By  adding  salt  to  the  water  they  become 
longer  still,  but  there  is  no  need  thus  to  improve  its  con- 
ductivity for  what  I  want  to  sliow. 

Notice  liow  the  flash  contorts  ilsalf,  taking-  souietimea 
extraordinary  paths  as  it  jumps  from  drop  to  drop,  but 
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yet  exhibiting  its  instantaQeoua  character  by  showing  the 
drops  as  stationary  ia  its  illamination. 

11.  Removo  the  things  standing  on  earlh-plato  just 
beyond  fair  striking  distance,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  Ap- 
pearances precisely  like  tlioso  which  are  observed  in 
nifuiy  lightning  photographs. 

A  crowd  of  violet  discharges  fill  the  rainy  air — forks, 
and  branch  and  multiple  flashes,  not  very  bright  or  very 
noisy,  but  extraordinarily  numoruuii,  and  striking  on  iu- 
oamerable  places  at  once.     A  rot  ia  set  np  in  this  air 


-J^**^ 


Fig.  27.    Cask  62. 

at  every  attempt  of  the  jar  to  discharge,  exactly  a^  hap- 
pens in  one  of  the  moiit  striking  of  the  photographs 
belonging  to  the  Itoyal  Meteorological  Society. 

Masts  and  spars  and  dock  and  ocean  may  be  simut- 
taneoasly  strnck  by  these  interesting  flashes}  and, 
thongh  they  do  not  here  appear  very  violent,  yet  I 
expect  that  on  a  lai^er  scale  of  Nature  they  are  not  very 
safe,  and  may  easily  have  a  heating  eifect  sufficient  to 
ignite  bodies.  These  expcHinental  ones  are  able  to  ignite 
gas  in  the  midst  of  the  rain. 


I 
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SPARKS   TO   ASD    UNDER    WATER. 

12,  While  we  have  this  arrangement  at  work  we  may 
as  well  try  an  intorosting  little  oxperinient  on  what  hap- 
pens when  lightning  reaches  water.  The  rain  water  has 
here  been  collected  in  a  zinc  tray  some  three  inches  deep, 
and  by  bringing  a  knob  from  the  top  plate,  some  six 
inches  or  so  above  the  water,  a  flash  strikes  it.  It  prs- 
fera  to  ntrike  anything  metallic  if  it  can,  but  if  there  is 
nothing  else  withia  reach,  it  will  strike  the  water.  On 
reaching  the  water  the  flash  forks  out  and  ramifies  in  all 
direction:!  in  a  crow-foot  pattern,  giving  the  same  sort 
of  appearance,  only  coarser,  as  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
J.  Brown  by  taking  sparks  on  to  a  photographic  dry  plate 
and  then  developing. 

Bring  the  knob  nearer  and  nearer,  the  same  thing 
happens,  until  the  water  is  touched  by  the  knob,  and 
even  after  it  is  submerged.  But  as  soon  as  the  metallic 
condnctor  is  submerged  the  raniiflcationa  get  less  and 
less  vigorous,  and  when  a  suffioient  surface  is  immersed 
they  cease.  I  have  never  seen  these  ramifications  spread 
of  themselves  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
appear  to  me  to  keep  entirely  to  the  surface.  But  1  havo 
not  yet  finished  investigating  these  appearances. 

13,  Immersing  a  half-full  beaker  in  the  water,  sparks 
can  be  got  to  the  water  inside  it,  though  they  prefer  to 
curl  round  and  go  outside.  The  noise  the  sparks  make 
when  they  go  inside  is  a  curious  one,  and  sounds  as  if 
the  glass  cracked  each  time,  but  it  does  not.  If  theglasa 
is  moist,  a  brush  cascade  round  its  edge  can  be  seen  in 
the  dark.  If  it  be  dry,  the  water  inside  gets  charged, 
and  fizEQs  audibly  back  to  the  knob  for  a  second  or  ao 
after  the  spark  has  ceased,  a  dimple  being  visible  in  the 
water  below  the  knob. 

14,  Live  things  in  the  struck    water — worms,   flies, 
ih,  etc — will  most  certainly  get  stiockj  bub  so  tliay 
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do  tmder  far  lees  violent  distnTbaaces  than  vbat  tbe; 
wonld  bere  be  anbject  to.  There  is  nothing  sarpiising 
in  the  fish  of  a  pond  or  lake  boiag  killed  by  a  Sash  of 
lightning ;  and  it  haa  often  happened. 

When  H.M .  S.  "  Conway  "  was  struck  many  years  ago, 
and  protected  by  its  lightning  conductora,  it  is  related 
that  the  sea-water  was  seen  to  be  luminous  on  all 
sides  of  the  ship.  This  is  exactly  the  effect  I  now 
imitate. 

IS,  There  is  one  more  experiment  on  discbarge  in 
water  which  I  have  jnst  tried,  and  which  it  is  interesting 
to  show.  I  take  a  pointed  rod,  and,  protecting  it  by  a 
glass  tabe,  immerse  its  point  nnder  water  in  a  beaker 
containing  a  plate  connected  to  the  other  coat  of  the  jar, 
and  pass  a  spark.  With  the  point  negative,  there  is  a 
bright  glow  region  round  it  every  time,  but  the  discharge 
is  qaiet.  With  the  point  positire,  the  flash  is  of  a 
dazzling  white,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  violence,  threatening  to  smash  the  Leyden  jar, 
and  throwing  down  the  copper  plate  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker  with  fary. 


OseUiatory  Character  of  Lightning. 

16.  Before  leaving  the  outdoor  department  of  our  sub- 
ject I  most  say  a  few  words  on  one  branch  of  it  concern- 
ing which  there  is  evidently  considerable  uncertainty  and 
haziness  abroad — I  mean  the  oscillatory  character  of  a 
lightning  flash. 

That  a  Leyden  jar  discbarge  ia  usually  oscillatory  must 
now  be  regarded  as  so  extravagantly  proved  that  any 
donbts  that  may  have  existed  on  the  subject  must  surely 
by  this  time  be  cleared  away,  at  least  for  the  case  where 
the  discharge  has  to  utilize  a  wire  circuit.     Bat  perhaps 
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I  it  is  Btill  doubt6d  for  the  case  when  a  jar  overflows  its 
I  edge,  or,  still  more,  when  it  merely  sparks  through  its 
own  dielectric,  straight  between  the  coatinge, 

Now,  as  I  have  insisted  nil  along,  a  lightning  flash  is 

'  a  spark  through  the  dielectric  of  a.  jar  whose  two  coatings 

either  two  clouds,  or  else  cloud  and  earth.      Hence, 

if  any  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  (as  I  believe  it) 

that  lightning  flashes  are  oscillatory,  it  is  necessary  to 

I  prove  it  for  a  Leyden  jar  sparking  direct  between  its 

coatings,  especially  when  the  coatings  are  not  very  close 

together. 

.  The  reason  I  do  attach  importance  to  the  oscilla- 
tory character  of  a  discharge  is  because  I  have  worked 
out  the  quantitative  behaviour  of  conductors  on  that 
aspect  of  the  matter;  and  though,  as  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald said  at  Bath,  everything  would  hold  just  as  well 
for  a  single  oscillation — viz.,  one  violent  rise  and  decay 
of  current  (which  without  any  doubt  mutt  accompany  a 
I  lightning  stroke  or  any  other  quick  discharge  whatever) 
1  — if  rapid  enough,  yet  the  rapidity  of  such  a  charge  aa 
j  this  does  not  seem  to  me  probably  at  all  sufficient  to 
'  account  for  some  of  the  effects.  The  rapidity  of  varia- 
tion of  current  in  that  case  would  be  directly  connected 
with  the  total  duration  of  the  flash  ;  and  though  we  have 
evidence  that  it  is  very  momentary,  yet  we    have   no 

I  evidence  that  it  is  so  instantaneous  (say  a  millionth  of  a 
second)  as  the  seuii-period  of  one  of  the  oscillations  may 
be,  a  dozen  or  more  of  which  may  accompany  an  entire 
flash.  However,  I  adroit,  of  course,  that  all  I  want  ia  a 
tremendously  rapid  variation  of  current ;  and  if  1  can  be 
given  this  by  one  oscillation,  the  rest  are  unnecessary, 
and  may  be  dispensed  with. 
18.  When  I  speak  of  the  oscitlatory  character  of  a 
flash,  let  it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  I  do  not  mean  i 


t 
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in  the  least  snch  a  thing  aa  can  he  analyze)]  by  waggling 
the  head.  Flashes  analyzable  by  waggling  the  head 
most  be  mnltiple  ones,  and  the  interval  of  time  between 
their  constitneDta  (which  may  be,  say,  the  fiftieth  of 
a  second  or  thereabouts)  is  a  long  period  compared 
with  that  of  an  oscillation  such  as  I  mean,  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  it  aa  a  quarter  of  a  century  bears  to  an 
honr, 

19.  A  direct  experimental  proof  that  lightning  is 
oscillatory  will  be  obtained  when  photographs  of  it  are 
taken  on  asensitive  plate  revolring  1,000  timesa  second. 
Something  short  of  that  speed  would  cause  the  image  of 
the  flash  to  blur,  bat  that  speed  might  be  sufficient  to 
analyze  out  the  oscillations,  when  examined  carefully 
with  a  magnifier,  the  focussing  being  good. 

Till  then  the  easiest  proof  that  it  is  oscillatory  is  a 
theoretical  one,  and  it  can  be  put  in  a  few  words. 

20.  Consider  an  air  condenser  with  two  coatings,  each 
of  area  A,  separated  by  the  distance  h,  and  let  it  barst 
ita  dielectric.  It  is  well  known  that  the  discharge  is 
oscillatory  when  the  whole  resistance  met  with  by  the 
discharge  is  anything  less  than  a  critical  value. 


^M 


Now,  attending  only  to  the  straight  part  of  the  dis- 
charge,and  ignoring  the  currant  rushing  upin  the  plates 
to  the  spark  path,  the  solf-iuductiou  of  a  straight  con- 
ductor of  length  h  and  sectional  radius  a  is  very  approxi- 
mately 

a 
The  capacity  of  the  discharged  condenser  is 


CONDITIONS  FOR   OSCILLATION. 

Hence  the  critical  resistance  whieli  must  not   be  ei- 
Ipeeded  13  given  by 

KJ=  -— i^  log  — ; 


=  300  ohms  X        (^log^^'\xh. 

The  important  thing  to  notice  in  this  value  of      I  - 

Bb  that  it  is  approximately  proportional  10  the  first  power 
lOf  A,  the  distance  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser. 
21.  Next   consider   the  resistance   of   the  discharge 
lath.      It  too  will  be  proportional  to  the  length  h,  and 
t  may  be  written 

R,h, 

iiere  R,  is  the  resistance  per  unit  length  of  the  dis- 
charge path. 

The  condition  for  oscillation,  then,  is  that  this  B,  h 
shall  bo  less  than  Jf^;   or  the  resistanee  of  unit  length  of 
~^ke  spark  must  be  less  than 


300  ohms 


■yc^'-")- 


22.  The  term  under  the  square  root  will  take  different 
ralues  according  to  circumstances,  and  it  may  bn  greater 
r  less  than  1  per  metre.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  will 
El  greater  than  1  per  metre,  unless  the  area  of  charged 
^fiice  is  considerable.    The  important  thing  is  the  way 
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in  which  h,  the  dista&ce  between  the  plates,  enters  into 
the  expression.  It  does  not  come  in  very  prominently 
at  all,  but  so  far  as  it  does  infloence  the  result  it  permits 
the  discharge  to  be  oscillatory  more  easily  when  the 
plates  are  a  good  distance  apart  than  when  they  are 
close  together. 

23.  Take  a  couple  of  typical  examples. 

First,  a  Leyden  jar  bursting  its  glass.  A  fine  needle 
may  be  just  pat  through  the  hole  usually  made  in  these 
cases,  BO  we  can  take  the  sectional  radius  a  as  something 
like  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  The  thickness  of  the  glass 
may  be  2  millimetres,  hence  4*/^  ^  80  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  the  natural  logarithm  of  this  is  about  4.  Suppose 
the  area  of  coated  surface  is  half  a  metre  square,  then 
the  critical  resistance  which  a  metre  of  the  spark  must 
not  exceed  is  1,200  ohms,  and  so  the  2  millimetres  of  it 
must  not  exceed  2*4  ohms. 

It  is  difiScuIt  to  say  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  large 
resistance  for  snch  a  short  spark,  and  hence  it  is  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  snch  a  spark  is  anything  more  than  a 
mere  one-directional  discharge.  To  go  into  it  more 
fully  the  currents  in  the  metal  coatings  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

Next  take  as  example  a  cloud  area  at  an  elevation  of 
one  kilometre  ;  and  because  a  lightning  discharge  usually 
makes  perforations  of  fair  diameter,  we  may  suppose  a 
to  be  about  a  millimetre.  (A  widely  erroneous  estimato 
in  this  quantity  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  result.) 
In  such  a  case  4*/^  ~  4  x  10^,  and  the  logarithm  of  it  is 
between  15  and  16.  Hence  the  charged  area  may  be  15 
or  16  square  metres  without  bringing  down  the  square 
root  term  below  I  per  metre ;  so  the  resistance  of  the 
whole  flash  may  in  that  case  be  anything  below  300,000 
ohms  without  checking  the  oscillations.  The  discharged 
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irea  va&j  indeed  be  as  mucb  aa  1,500  square  loetrea 
vithout  bringing  the  critical  resistance  which  the  Sash 
must  not  exceed  below  30,000  ohms,  or  30  ohms  per 
metre.  {Understand  that  "  resistance  "  here  does  not 
mean  impedance.  It  means  true  dissipation  of  energy- 
resistance  (sec.  25),  and  the  current  squared  is  so 
enormous  (sec.  29}  that  the  resistance-coefficient  may 
be  quite  small.) 

In  another  place  (Chapter  XIII.)  I  have  shown  reason 
for  believing  that  the  area  of  cloud  discharged  at  any 
one  flash  is  usually  very  moderate  ;  and  hence  on  the 
whole  I  consider  it  proved,  eo  tar  as  elementary  theory 
can  do  it,  that  the  lightning  flash  usually  takes  place 
under  conditions  favourable  to  oscillation. 

24.  And  these  oscillations  are  extremely  rapid.  The 
rapidity  depends  on  the  inverse  geometric  mean  of  L 
I  and  S,  and  this  is  practically  almost  independent  of  h. 
Beferring  back  to  their  values  we  see  that 


t8  = 


^LKA 


4k 


md  eo  the  number  of  complete  alternations  per  second  is 


J(2.Alo,*^). 


which,  in  the  second  example  of  section  23,  with  A  as 
mOO  square  metres,  becomes 

3  million  per  second. 
Bf  the  discharged  area  were  as  great  as  10,000  square 

knetres,  the  rate  of  alternation  would  still  be  a  third  of  a 

Billion  per  second. 
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Material  of  tke  Lightning  Conductor. 

23.  A  Tew  words  may  saffice  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  impedance  which  alternating  cnrrents  meet  with  in 
passing  through  a  conductor,  and  of  the  reason  why  iron 
is  SB  good  as,  or  even  better  than,  copper  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  cnrrents  alternating  with  extreme  rapidity. 

A  rising  current  has  to  magnet^ase  the  apace  all  aronnd 
it,  and  the  production  of  this  magnetisation  delays  and 
impedes  the  rise  of  the  current  to  its  maximum  ralne.  A 
falling  current  permits  the  m^netization  of  the  space  all 
ronnd  it  to  decay,  and  the  dying  out  of  this  magnetization 
delays  and  impedes  thebll  of  the  current  to  its  minimum. 
The  more  rapidly  the  carrent  changes,  tlie  more  power- 
folly  felt  is  the  influence  of  the  accompanying  magneti- 
zations and  demagnetizations.  Now  the  total  m^neti- 
zation  produced  by  a  cnrrent — its  total  number  of  lines 
of  force,  or  its  total  "  magnetic  tWuf/io»,"  as  it  is  often 
called — is  proportional  to  the  current  strength :  equal  to 
it  mnltiplied  by  some  constat,  which  ws  may  call  L,  and 
write 

7  =  1,(7, 

where  7  ia  the  total  induction  prodnced  by  the  current  C. 
£  is  a  coefficient  characteristic  of  the  circuit,  its  value 
being  defined  by  this  equation,  and  is  called  the  co- 
efficient of  induction  excited  by  the  current's  own  self, 
or  the  coefficient  of  self-induction. 

If  the  current  goes  through  pj2-ir  complete  alternations 
in  a  second,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  impedance  it  meets 
with,  due  to  the  reversals  and  re-reversals  of  its  own 
magnetic  field,  is  pL. 

This  is  not  the  whole  obstrnction  it  meets  with,  but 
it  is  the  only  part  which  does  not  dissipate  energy  and 
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bnnse  its  vibratioaa  to  decay.  It  may  be  called  the 
inertia  part  of  tfae  impedance.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  total  itnpodance  is  rcaiatancc,  It,  the  diasipatiou  of 
energy  uoofficicnt,  defined  by 

heat  per  second  ^  RO' ; 

Isnd  the  total  is  the  resultant  of  those  two  as  if  they  woru 
jitt  right  angloH  to  each  utht'r.  So  that,  calling  P  tho 
klotal  impedance, 

Now  in  respect  of  tlio  U  terra,  iron  is  much  worse 

Bthan  coppi^r,  not  only  seven  times  worse,  bundreds  of 

iiines  worst);   bnt  then  for  very  rapid  alternations  tbe  R 

term  is  altogether  iosignihcant  compared  with  the  jiL 

In  respect  of  the  }>L  term  does  tho  material  of 
|ibe  conductor  maLtcr? 

Well,  in  so  far  aa  thu  magactization  spokon  of  is  thut 
■  of  the  apace  surrounding  the  conductor,  of  course  the 
IfiubstancD  of  the  conductor  itself  matters  notbing.      But 
lia  so    far  as  tho  conductor  itself  gets  magnetized,  the 
'  material  of  which  it  ia  made  does  matter.     Now  a  linear 
current  magnetizes  at  right  angles  to  itself  everything 
surrounding  it — most  intonaoly  the  things  close  to  it.     A 
hollow  cylindrical  current  uiagnetizea  everything  outside 
itself,  but  nothing  inside.      If  tbe  current  were  to  dis- 
tribute itself  uniformly  tbrongh  tbe  section  of  the  wire, 
I  tbe  outside  of  the  wire  would  get  magnetized  in  concentric: 
■iCylinders ;  but  if  the  current  were  to  confine  itself  to  the 
■outer  surface,  and  flow  as  a  hollow  cylinder,  it  would 
Vucape  the  necessity  of  magnetizing  the  wire  at  all.     In 
■Bases  wbrro  the  />/-   term  is  much  raoro  important  thnn 
fche  II  term  this  is  precisely  what  it  decs  therefore.     It 
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•Iwi/*  f|//w»  ikj  M  to  tiu«t  with  tlie  teut  possible 
I'ftol  (/l»lrH';ti</n  i  mmI  it  fiod*  less  toUl  obstrnctioD  bj 
iinit»|fiHK  ilMflf  iuto  th«  pcripberjr  of  tbe  wire  than  it 
would  Hii'l  if  it  utiliMM]  the  whole  aection.  Tbe  cramping 
lilt"  Mm  |Mirii')ii)ry  inuroues  R,  bat  it  decreases  pL; 
ftfiit  nil  Lliii  wtiiilf)  with  rapidly  alternating  currents  this 
In  Kii  iulvitii<M|{fi,  iiml  ifivfift  a  emallor  valne  to  P. 

Hliiwly  utinitiiliitf  ourrouts  think  most  abont  B,  and  nee 
tliD  liiKifiiHt  iiritNH-NiH)tiou  they  can  fiod.  Rapidly  changing 
lUirmilU  Uiluk  moHt  about  ph,  and  aroid  having  to 
IllNUimUiMt  iHiirfi  tliaii  thoy  uocd.  Especially  must  they 
ftvoiit  havititt  Ui  muKUotiiM)  the  conductor  if  it  consists  of 
(I'ixt  1  lii>Hi'»  in  thnt  iwN(t  thpy  cramp  themselves  tremen- 
tltHrtly  iiiUt  iU  »wl»v  ultin,  and  thereby  avoid  having  to 
MVvnMlMtt  iDUott  lutint  total  itnpodance  than  they  meet 
with  IU  *li»  \-**</>  «»f  wiiiht;  Imt  though  tbey  thus  keep 
il*>WH  ini)HHlMUi>t',  lh»»y  iuoT\-«st<  Iheir  dissipation  of  energy 
twiu,  aii\l  |jv*  thi»ir  ktsoiUalious  damped  out  (ar  more 
^Wk'Kl>i  ttvau  whvu  lbt>y  only  haw  to  pass  through  copper. 
'11«»  \<v>t\'«hv  i^f  »h»*  tU»h  thfrt^fow  sabskles  more  quicklr 
Mk  aw  lUMii.  ihMk  11  vKhw  i»  a  wpper.  cond«cb?r ;  and  so  I 
tUvt  t|  sApwiiiUviiilatly , 

att  a^M,>ltttvl^\  ctvar  atMl  c«r«au.  aa^  bai»  be«a  abandandy 

U  Wk  wvit  k.«tri««. 

S*    ttf*  n  Sf  ^>gar;>  atoEtft^wvsi  ««n."W  »r  ai-'-  *■*  »■ 

^v«*ax«;v»v ill,       S)i,v-i»  *  .-.■utt<w»-tt  av  rwionwu*  'o   *• 

i^^kM  ,»  *W  >•;«.  u<v<.it-»is  ut\t  iovivr  :iK'>«f  .nr*;«oi~ 
^«Ui^^v  .   «»W>>    iViA   .v  >«  A  .4-;ilw    M«Wr    .-vrUkittiV  at-t  » 
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munifeat  adviintages,  cbeapoess,  fiiBiDg-point,  etc.,  etc. 
Want  of  flexibility  is  sometimes  urged  against  iron,  but 
stout  telegraph  wire  is  flexible  enough  ;  and,  until  expe- 
rience decides  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  sure  it  is  thick 
enough  for  lightniDg  conductors. 

The  one  and  ouly  thing  on  nhich  anything  can  be 
said  against  ii-on  is  on  the  subject  of  its  durability  ;  and 
this  being  a  chemical  question,  I  offer  no  positive  opinion  i 
at  tlie  same  time  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  any  slight 
disadvantage  in  thatrcspectis  a  hundredfold  compensated 
in  most  localities  by  its  other  superlative  advantages. 

II  Current  and  Potentials  dariui)  Discharge. 
I  28.  In  cases  where  a  conductor  ia  pretty  thick,  say 
^ything  lite  a  qnarter  inch  diameter,  or  even  a  tenth, 
and  of  any  moderate  length,  such  as  I  DO  yards  or  less 
{not  many  miles),  the  two  terms  of  impedance  are  so 
unequal  that  it  is  for  many  purposes  needless  to  think 
about  R  at  all,  the  impedance  ia  practically  ph  simply  ; 
and  this,  as  I  have  shown  in  Chapter  XIII.,  is  under  any 
given  circumstances  half  the  critical  resistance  which 
determines  whether  the  discharge  shall  be  oscillatory 
or  not  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  total  im- 
pedance is  commonly  to  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  ohms. 

20.  The  strength  of  current  passing  ia  the  alternations 
can  be  estimated  by  considering  that  the  whole  quantity 
atored  up  in  the  discharged  body  haa  to  bo  transmitted 
in  a  quarter  of  one  oscillation  period — say,  for  instance, 
in  the  millionth  of  a  second.  If  the  quantity  discharged 
were  one  coulomb  this  would  mean  a  current  of  a  iniUioD 
amperes.  In  any  case  the  current  must  be  hundreda  or 
thousands  of  amperes. 


J 
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'ID  'riii>  iliir«r<iiiro  or  iKitODtinl  needed  to  drive  m 
iiiti-Hi;  n  Mtri'i'iil'  iltnni^li  mi  ffrent  an  obstroctioB  it 
HiiiniiHiih,  iM'tiif!  <<(]iml  l><i  Lliii  [iruiluct  I'G,  and  maj  b€ 
n<i-lii<tiinl  III  itiillinnH  or  liiiiulrodti  of  millioos  of  volts; 
\w\w\'  II  U  (h»i  lt);Utiiiiif;  r«ituluoWrH  nlTord  no  easy  path 
U>i  Ilt)l<tiiti4i.  I'lil  Mint  il  hniiln  tu  spit  oITin  all  directions, 
\'\v\\  III  v\\-\\  vrtitilil  (■(>oiii.  mill  iiiiltinl  ure,  vory  inferior 
vi>iiiUit'(»w  ll  will  fi|>ii  i>tV  fr\>in  n  well-oartfaed  stool 
vi>|>lH>(  n^l  ti'  I'lU  \»r  w\H>^l  and  to  pcrfucUjr  i 
»ssti.w 
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Itj  earth  contact  at  aI1.  When  this  direct  contact  was 
ot  made,  the  outer  coat  of  jar  had  of  course  to  be 
connecte<l  to  earth  also,  in  order  to  complete  the  circuit. 
Very  often  they  wore  hoth  connected  to  each  other  and 

I(o  earth  as  well.  It  makes  no  essential  difference; 
whatever  may  be  considered  the  most  satisfactory  method, 
Biat  may  be  adopted,  and  the  phenomena  will  go  on 
jnst  aa  well.  They  may  be  briefly  summarized  aa 
follows : 

(L)    If  the  conductor  pass  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
_.aoy  uninsulated  piece  of  metal,  it  gives  off  a  violent  side- 
idh  to  it. 

If  tho  far  end  of  the  conductor  is  neither  earthed  nor 
(onneeted  to  jar,  but  is  left  insulated  in  air,  nide- flashing 
fom  it  occurs  still  more  easily,  but  not  very  markedly 

(2)  If  the  conductor  paaa  within,  say,  half  an  inch  of 

I  insulated  conductor,  it  gives  off  a  nide-flaah  to  it ;  the 
trength  of   the  flash  depends  on  the  capacity   of  the 

bsulated  conductor,  being  considerable  if  it  be  large ; 

bat  Homo  aide-spark  occurs  to  an  absurdly  small  body 

srfectly  insulated,  e.g.,  such  a  thing  as  a  coin  on  a  stick 

r  sealing-wax  ;  and    this  when  tho    conductor  is  abso- 

iotely  well  earthed  at  its  far  end, 

(;i)  Sparks  can  be  obtivined  from  everything,  even  from 
^nite  uninsulated  things,  connected  to  the  conductor : 
for  instance,  if  it  be  connected  to  the  gas-pipes,  small 
ap&rka  will  fly  to  the  finger  or  to  an  insulated  body  from 

II  the  gOB-brackcts  about,  and  these  sparks  arc  sufficient 
D  ignite  gaa. 

(4)    Sparks  can  be  obtained  between  the  ends  of  any 
ing  curved  conductor,  be  it  insulated  or  uninsulated,  if 
Y  are  brought  close  enough  together  to  form  a  nearly 
)sed  circuit. 
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(5)  Sparlu  on  be  obtatned  frooi  or  benreen  insulated 
bodies,  ia  the  nsigiibooriiood  of  the  conductor  bat  not 
connected  to  it  at  all,  ereiy  time  a  flash  occois. 

For  instance,  a  lai^  piece  of  wire  game  connected 
to  nothing  gare  off  sparks  to  a  gaa-bracket  and  ignited 
the  gas.  Uoreorer,  one  piece  of  wire  gauxe  sent 
small  spsiks  into  soother,  neiUier  connected  wiUi  any- 
thing. [^In  iiltutraiitm  of  this,  tame  gill  key-patterm  high 
itp  on  the  teaU  of  the  haU,  2b,  Qreat  George  Street,  vat 
teen  to  be  tparlting  vhUe  Lei/den  jar  diteharget  were  going 
on  through  a  vnre  lying  tm  the  floor.  They  were  not  to 
bright  at  the  tparkingt  in  the  Boyal  Inttitvtion  wait  pt^or 
("  Natore,"  vol  xlix.  p.  473),  but  the  gilding  was  further 
from  the  wire,  and  I  believe  it  quite  far  from  oay  wire. 
At  illuttrating  the  eleetric  eurretUt  produced  in  conduetort 
during  the  act  of  reflecting  deetro-magnetic  waves,  they 
were  therefore  ttiU  more  aatitfaetory.^ 

(6)  Sparks  can  be  obtained  from  quite  aninBolated 
bodies,  eren  when  not  conoected  with  the  conductor,  e.g., 
from  hot-water  pipes,  from  gas-pipea,  from  water-pipes, 
from  strips  of  braes  let  into  the  table,  from  gas-brackets 
in  other  rooms,  from  a  wire  lying  on  the  Boor  of  a  distant 
corridor  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  bailding,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  sparks  can  be  taken  by  a  penknife  held 
in  the  hand  ;  sometimes  they  can  be  seen  going  to  the 
kaockle  or  finger-tip  even  when  pressed  against  blackened 
or  painted  metal. 

(7)  Sparks  can  be  got  to  pass  between  two  totally 
nninanlated  things,  neither  of  which  have  any  connection 
with  the  lightning  condnctor.  For  instance,  let  the 
condactor  be  thoronghly  earthed  in  some  ontdoor  and 
distant  manner,  and  under  favourable  circamstances  a 
bright  short  spark  can  be  seen  passing  at  every  discharge 
between  a  gas-tap  and  a  water-tap  of  my  lectore  table 
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Let  the 


^^^SPARK 

^^nrliich  happen  to  approach  each  other  closely, 
^^^gas  escape  near  these  sparks  and  it  ignites. 

(8)  Sparks  can  be  got  between  two  thinly  insulated 
electric  light  wires  if  they  lie  close  enough  together,  and 
if  a  storage  battery  be  connected  to  them  an  arc  will 
be  started,  destroying  the  insulation  and  burning  the 
wires. 

(9)  If  at  any  distant  place,  or  out  of  doors  in  day- 
time, the  sparks  are  too  feeble  to  be  seen,  disturbances 
can  still  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  a  telephone ; 
coDnecting  one  terminal  to  the  thing — say,  the  roof  of  a 
shed,  or  a  wire  fence — and  holding  the  other  end  in  one's 
hand.     Or,  of  course,  by  connecting  ihe  two  terminals 

■to  two  different  things,  or  to  different  parts  of  one 
Biing. 
'  (10)  Arrange  Abel's  fasea  between  gas  and  water- 
pipes,  between  pieces  of  wire  gauze  and  gas-pipe,  between 
hot-water  pipe  and  a  bit  of  sheet  metal,  between  the 
lightning  conductor  and  a  0-inch  metal  sphere  on  long 
glass  stem,  between  two  large  insulated  bodies,  between 
the  gas-bracket  of  another  room  and  an  empty  Leyden 
jar;  in  short,  in  almost  any  place,  likely  or  unlikely. 
Then  take  a  few  strong  discharges  through  the  thick 
copper  rod  with  end  well  earthed,  and  the  fuses  will  pop 
off,  some  at  one  discharge,  some  at  another.  Very 
visible  sparks  can  sometimes  be  seen  passing  into  tho 
fuses,  if  they  be  not  closely  connected,  without  exploding 
them.  A  certain  energy  of  spark  is  necessary  to  ignite 
the  composition  :  much  more  than  is  sufficient  to  excite 
the  retina. 
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V^.  Jff/w  kc  flK  akf  m  w^smi  a£>:«i  At  ponnhStf  of 


TVnn^  »  flkiwd  BO  gwasiee  tku  bayisg  vires  he- 
gi^ittfc  ft  |Hrr<«H»ty  or  erea  beacAsli  wu«*,  will  iK<l— llj 
t0!>^mf^  tfefli  firoM  lighCai^  disarlMBce,  as  I  Inre 
UMf  VUmAnUAf  l>«t  eerteiiilT  orerlind  wins  sne 

TWr  ffrAiupurj  sad  wefl^knowB  fonn  of  l^hliiii^  pro- 
toHtJAir  sfmH^imi^iit  is  to  attach  a  pair  of  plates,  or  m 
4/mtM  Ml  </f  p^jratSy  or  a  pair  of  paints  in  a  Taennm,  or 
«y/r#ii^  fAh^fT  ftmatl  air  Jipace,  an  a  «bant  to  the  instnunent 
or  #!^yfl  of  irtr«r  to  be  protected.  Here  are  arrai^eBieiits 
f4  tfMr  kbiML  Xow  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  the 
yrfAhf^m  noth  things  afford  is  of  the  most  ntterijr 
imp^frhH  kind/ 

Tak#;  a  eoil  of  tangled  silk-coyered  wire,  or  any  other 
f^M  thai  yoo  donH  mind  damaging,  and  attach  it  as  a 
i»liiif»i  Uf  fff^  ijt  ibeiie  protectors.  On  discharging  a  jar 
ihffmy^  iif  the  iniralation  of  the  coil  is  pierced  in  heaps 
'/f  \An4*4tn,  (}f  one  may  use  a  short  fine  wire,  and  see  it 
iU^^mUrA  by  the  T/ranch  discharge. 

'i\.  It  may  be  said  that  my  air  space  is  too  wide. 
V#^y  VftMf  then,  al>olish  it  altogether.  Bring  the  plates 
of  your  proUtcifjT  into  direct  metallic  contact.  By  so 
doing,  the  coil  in  indeed  shunted  oat  of  the  circuit,  and  if 
it  WDre  a  tfflograph  instrument  no  signal  could  be  given , 
for  no  appre^riablo  fraction  of  tho  current  takes  that 
rouii5 ',  but  with  a  Tieydcn-jar  flash  it  is  otherwise.     Al- 

'  Thin  WM  ftrni  nUown  in  1865,  bj  Messrs.  Hughes  and  GuillemiD, 
in  imfHTii  tilt*  giiit  of  whirh  h%H  been  already  quoted.    See  Chap.  XII. 
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■hoDgb  the  plates  of  the  protector  are  in  contact, 
'  together  if  one  pleases,  and  led  up  to  by  atout  wire  or 
rod,  a  branch  flaah  still  breaks   through  the  insulation 
of  our  trire  tangle,  or  deflagrates   our  little  bit  of  thin 
r  wire. 

35.  It  wilt  be  said  the  joints  are  bad.  Well,  then,  do 
rith out  joints ;  take  a  stout  rod  of  highest  conductivity 
Kipper  bent  in  an  arc,  say,  2  feet  long,  and,  bridging  it 
loroae  with  the  wire  tangle,  discharge  a  jar  round  it.  Still 


soldered     ^^| 
t  wira  or       ^^^ 


)Ugh  it  offer  a  path 


Kifi.  2S. 


I  portion  takes  the  thin  win?,  ■ 
wrds  in  length. 

Take  a  straight  bar  of  copper  an  inch  thick,  and 
trranga  an  invisibly  finu  WoUaston  wire  of  greater  length 
B  a  tapping  circuit.  Some  of  the  discharge  shall  leave 
llie  bar,  and  spark  across  a  minute  air  gap  at  each  end, 
1  order  to  make  use  of  the  hair-like  platinum  wire. 
Go  further  still  than  this.  Connect  a  coil  of  thin- 
■covored  wire  hj  one  end  otUy  to  a  wire  conveying  a  dis- 
charge, staniling  the  reel  upon  a  block  of  paraSiu  or 
other  good  insulator,  and  connect  the  other  end  to  any 
little  thing  of  any  capacity  at  all — say,  a  bullet  lying  on 
the  block  of  para&in :  you  can  see  sparkings  through  the 
insulation  of  the  wire  on  the  reel  at  every  discharge. 
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These  experimentB  render  manifest  tbe  hopelessness  of 
any  simple  shunt  arrangement  as  a  lightning  protector. 

36.  The  easiest  mode  of  exhibiting  the  essentials  of 
these  experiments — one  that  can  be  tried  by  any  one 
possessing  a  Leyden  jar^  a  pair  of  discharging  tongs,  and 
a  yard  or  two  of  fine  silk-covered  wire — is  to  hang  a 
tangle  of  the  wire  loosely  on  to  the  tongs,  not  necessarily 
making  any  sort  of  good  contact,  and  then  use  them  to 
discharge  a  jar  in  the  very  ordinary  way.  Some  of  the 
flash  will  take  the  thin  wire,  and  will  spark  through  the 
insulation  at  a  number  of  points  (Fig.  28). 

37.  It  may  be  very  well  objected  to  me  that  it  is 
pretty  useless  if  I  only  point  out  the  imperfection  of 
present  methods,  and  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  a  proper 
lightning  protector.  Well,  this  struck  me  too,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  have  devised  and  made  what  I  think  I 
may  call  an  absolutely  perfect  protector — one  into  which 
great  flashes  may  be  sent,  and  yet  the  galvanometer  or 
instrument  intended  to  be  protected  shall  not  wink,  nor 
shall  the  slightest  palpable  or  visible  disturbance  be 
discernible,  notwithstanding  that  complete  metallic  con- 
tact is  maintained  all  the  time,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
signalling  or  useful  current  wasted. 

I  will  explain  this  at  a  later  stage. 

38.  The  next  part  of  this  paper  is  largely  controversial. 
I  do  not  take  much  pleasure  in  this  portion,  and  wish  it 
were  unnecessary.  But  it  is  a  purely  impersonal  contro- 
versy; and  so  long  as  the  old-fashioned  views  are  in 
existence,  one  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  to  try  and 
thrash  them  out  of  existence.  If  there  is  any  real 
vitality  in  them,  the  attack  will  fail.  It  will  be  well 
believed  that  I  have  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Light- 
ning Bod  Conference,  when  my  best  scientific  friend. 
Professor  Carey  Foster,  was  one  of  its  members.     Had 
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'.  been  one  myself,  I  no  doubt  should  at  that  time  have 
signed  the  very  documents  which  now,  in  a  few  places,  I 
nticise.  Kad  I  indeed  so  signed,  I  would  abuse  what  I 
■now  see  to  be  its  erroneous  portions  with  still  more 
rigour  than  1  now  permit  myself  to  employ. 


Summary  of  Points  of  Difference  and  Controversy. 

39.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  a  few  of 
Ithe  points  wherein  the  doctrines  which  I  advocate  differ 
|]£rom  the  views  held  by  the  older  electricians.  And  the 
knmmary  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the 
incorrectness  of  the  older  views  in  many  instances. 

I  quote  a  few  statements  prefixed  by  capita!  letters 
from  an  abstract  I  made  for  the  "  Electrician  "  after  the 
Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  (See  "  Electri- 
cian," Sept.  21  and  28,  1888.) 

A.  Rods  as  at  present  constructed,  though  frequently 
successful,  may  and  do  sometimes  fail,  even  though  their 
earth  is  thoroughly  good;  the  reason  boiug  that  they 
ifl'er  to  a  flash  a  much  greater  obstruction — a  much 
'Orse  path— than  is  usually  supposed  :  an  obstruction  to 
be  reckoned  in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  ohms,  even  for 
a  very  thick  copper  rod.  N.B. — This  is  not  resistance 
proper,  but  impedance. 

1  may  be  permitted  here  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
which  has  several  times  been  attributed  to  me  since  the 
Bath  meeting,  that  it  is  safest  to  be  without  lightning 
conductors  altogether.  The  long  experience  of  persona 
learned  in  this  art  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and 
until  an  agreement  as  to  iinpro\'enient8  has  been  arrived 
at,  the  safest  plan  for  ordinary  persons  is  to  adhere  to 
exifitiog  practice.  Nevertheless,  that  conductors 
limes  fnil,  is  as  certain  as  that  they  often  succeed.     My 
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statement  is  that  customary  airangements  are  not  p^ect 
and  are  susceptible  of  improTement.  The  statement  of 
the  Lightning  Rod  Conference  is  that  "  there  is  no 
authentic  case  on  record  where  a  properly  oonstmcted 
condactor  failed  to  do  its  duty/'  Mr.  Preece  calls  ihe 
statement  "  most  decisive/'  It  is  certainly  decided,  and 
in  the  light  of  other  matter  contained  between  the  same 
red  covers  I  assert  it  to  be  in  its  natural  and  intended 
signification  decidedly  false.  The  only  signification 
which  makes  it  true  makes  it  also  senseless;  as  if  one 
should  record  the  statement  that  white  things  are  white. 
In  my  Society  of  Arts  lectures^  I  said  nothing  against 
the  report  of  the  Lightning  Bod  Conference^  because 
the  work  done  by  that  body^  in  collecting  information, 
abstracting  papers,  and  recording  instances,  was 
obviously  very  valuable,  and  much  of  the  report  itself  is 
correct;  while  as  for  the  occasional  rash  statements  in 
that  document  I  imagined  the  signatories  would  wish 
them  to  sink  into  oblivion  in  silence.  But  Mr.  Preece 
has  revivified  them,  and  conspicuously  made  himself 
afresh  responsible  for  them;  accordingly  I  now  extract 
one  or  two  more  sufficiently  dogmatic  and  unfortunate 
statements  from  the  same  source. 

''  A  man  may  with  perfect  impunity  clasp  a  copper  rod 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  which  is  well 
connected  with  moist  earth,  while  the  top  of  it  receives  a 
violent  flash  of  lightning.'' 

''  If  all  these  conditions  be  fulfilled ;  if  the  point  be 
high  enough  to  be  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  building, 
no  matter  from  what  direction  the  storm  may  come,  be  of 
ample  dimensions,  and  in  thoroughly  perfect  electrical  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  the  edifice  with  all  it  contains  will 
bo  safe,  and  the  conductor  might  even  be  surrounded  by 
gunpowder  in  the  heaviest  storm  without  risk  or  danger." 
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^Hr>  adhere  to  euch  views  as  these  now,  with  teDacily  suffi- 
^^(nent  to  cause  them  to  be  promulgated  as  authoritative 
scientiSc  statements,  would  be,  in  my  opinioa,  little  less 
than  criminal, 

*'  All  accidents  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  a  neglect  of 
these  simple  otementary  principles."  Certainly  this 
"  maif  be  eaiil,"  because  it  already  has  been  said  over  and 
nrer  again  ;   but  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth. 

Whenever    an    accidont    bappena,    a   believer    in    the 
idem  exponents  ol'  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference  who 
lontd  not  point  out  a  Haw,  or  a  bad  joint,  or  a  bad  earth ; 
a  possible  flaw,  or  a  possible  bad  joint,  or  a  possible 
irth  ;    would  feel  himself  disgraced  as  a  practical 
man.    An  instance  occurred  in  quite  a  recent  number  of 
"Nature."     The  writer  of  "  Electrical  Notes"   records 
that  a  number  of  tish  had  been  killed  in  a  pond  into  which 
the  earth  end  uf  a  conductor  had  been  led,  and  concludea 
with  the  ejaculation,  '*  When  will  people  learn  to  make 
proper  earth  connections  7  "      I  select  this  instance  as 
typical  of  the  extraordinarily  contradictory  advice  often 
bestowed  on  that  long-suffering  body  the  British  Public. 
Before  an  accident,  the  pond  would  bo  pointed  out  as  aa 
excellent  earth,  as  indeed  it  most  likely  was.     After  the 
slaughter  uf  the  fish,  the  erector  of  the  conductor  is  im- 
personally ridiculed  for  having  utilised  it.       tSo  with  any 
struck   building.     After  an   accident   defects   wmst   bo 
forthuouiing,  because  else  there  would  be  "  an  authentic 
case  on  rocord  whore  a  properly  constructed  conductor 
m  fiulcd  to  do  its  duty,"  which  ex  hypothtisi  is  absurd  and 
^Biupossibiu ;    therefore  it  was  not  constructed  in  aceor- 
^^Hbdco  with  tho  directions  of  the  Lightning  Hod  Conference, 
^^Meruforo  it  was  defective.     Q.E.D, 
^B     li.   When  a  Loyden  jar  is  charged  it  corresponds  to  a 
^^MDt  spring,  and  its  discharge  corresponds  to  the  ralease 
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of  the  spring.  Its  discharge  carrent  alternates^  there- 
fore, in  the  same  way  and  for  much  the  same  reason  as  a 
twitched  reed  or  tuning-fork  vibrates.  The  vibrations 
decay  in  either  case  because  of  firictional  heat  production, 
and  because  of  the  emission  of  waves  into  the  surroonding 
medium.  A  single  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar^  examined  in 
an  exceedingly  fast  revolving  mirror,  is  visibly  drawn  out 
into  a  close  succession  of  oppositely-directed  discharges, 
although  its  whole  duration  is  so  excessively  minute. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  statement  will  now  no  longer 
be  denied.      So  I  pass  to  the  next. 

0.  A  lightning  flash  is  a  spark  between  cloud  and 
earth,  which  are  two  oppositely  electrified  flat  sur&ces, 
and  the  flash  corresponds  therefore  to  the  internal 
sparking  between  the  two  plates  of  a  great  air  condenser. 
All  the  conditions  which  apply  to  a  Leyden  jar  under 
these  circumstances  are  liable  to  be  true  for  lightning. 
Sometimes  the  resistance  met  with,  either  in  the  cloud 
itself  or  in  the  discharger,  may  be  so  great  that  the 
spark  ceases  to  be  oscillatory,  and  degenerates  into  a 
fizz  or  rapid  leak ;  but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  it 
shall  always  take  this  easily  manageable  form ;  and  it  is 
necesscu'y  in  erecting  protectors  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  form  of  sudden  discharge.  The 
apparent  duration  of  some  lightning  flashes  is  due  to  their 
frequently  multiple  character,  and  indicates  successive 
discharges,  not  one  long-drawn-out  one.  Nothing  that 
lightning  has  been  found  to  do  disproves  its  oscillatory 
character;  because  Leyden  jar  discharges,  which  are 
certainly  oscillatory,  can  do  precisely  the  same. 

(This  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Preece's  contention  that 
lightning  could  not  be  oscillatory,  because  it  magnetized 
steel  bars  and  deflected  ships'  compasses.  The  next  is 
an  antidote  to  the  continually  made  statement  that  the 
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^^^^^^REPETi: 

^HpM  thiog  needful  for  an  efficient  lightning  conductor  is 

D.  Altliough  some  conductivity  is  necessary  for  a 
lightning  conductor,  its  amount  is  of  far  less  consequence 
tbaii  might  he  expected.  The  obstruction  met  with  by 
an  alternating  ur  rapidly  varying  discharge  depends 
much  more  on  electro -magnetic  inertia  or  self-induction 
than  upon  common  redstance.  80  much  obstruction  is 
due  to  this  inertia,  that  a  trifle  more  or  less  of  frictional 
resistance,  in  additioa,  matters  practically  not  at  all.  It 
13  very  desirable  to  have  a  good  and  deep  earth  in  order 
to  pr(jt(5Ct  foundations  and  gas  and  water-mains  from 
damage,  and  in  order  to  keep  total  impedance  as  low  as 
possible. 

I  find  it  sometimes  thought  that  1  have  argued  against 
the  need  of  a  good  earth.    This  is  not  so.   I  have  argued 

I  against  the  exclusive  and  exaggerated  attention  that  has 
Ikeen  paid  to  this  need. 
\ 


Some  Incorrect  Statements. 
In  opposition  to  the  following  statements,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i, 
substance  of  which  may  be  considered  as  hitherto 
ihodox,  I  make  the  statements  subsequent,  labelled  E, 
G,  E.    I: 
No  danger  is  to  bo  feared  from  a  lightning  conductor 
only  it  be  well  earthed  and  be  aufBciently  massive  not 
be  melted  by  a  discharge.     All  masses  of  metal  should 
connected  to  it,  that  they  may  be  electrically  drained 
earth. 

/.  The  shape  of  the  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is 
quite  immaterial  j  its  caiTying  power  has  nothing  to  do 
with  extent  of  surface ;  nothing  matters  in  the  rod  itself 
but  sectional  area  or  weight  per  foot  run,  and  conductivity. 
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g.  Points^  if  sharp^  should  constitute  so  great  a  pro- 
tection that  violent  flashes  to  them  ought  never  to 
occur. 

h.  Lightning  conductors^  if  frequently  tested  for 
continuity  and  low  resistance  by  ordinary  galvanic 
currents^  are  bound  to  carry  off  any  charge  likely  to  strike 
them,  and  are  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
easiest  path  protects  all  other  possible  paths. 

i,  A  certain  space  contiguous  to  a  lightning  rod  is 
completely  protected  by  it,  so  that  if  the  rod  be  raised 
high  enough  a  building  in  this  protected  region  is  perfectly 
safe. 

These  statements  I  say  are  erroneous.  The  following 
(correspondingly  lettered)  I  believe  to  be  correct : 

E.  The  obstruction  offered  by  a  lightning  rod  to  a 
discharge  being  so  great,  and  the  current  passing  through 
it  at  the  instant  of  a  flash  being  enormous,  a  very  high 
difference  of  potential  exists  between  every  point  of  the 
conductor  and  the  earth,  however  well  the  two  are 
connected ;  hence  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lightning  con- 
ductor is  always  dangerous  during  a  storm,  and  great 
circumspection  must  be  exercised  as  to  what  metallic 
conductors  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  brought  near  or 
into  contact  ¥rith  it.  When  a  building  is  struck,  the 
oscillations  and  surgings  all  through  its  neighbourhood 
are  so  violent  that  every  piece  of  metal  is  liable  to  give 
off  sparks,  and  gas  may  be  lighted  even  in  neighbouring 
houses.  If  one  end  of  a  rain-water  gutter  ia  attached  to 
a  struck  lightning  conductor,  the  other  end  is  almost 
certain  to  spit  off  a  long  spark,  unless  it  also  is  metalli- 
cally connected.  Electric  charges  splash  about  in  a 
struck  mass  of  metal ;  and  even  a  small  spark  near  com- 
bustible substances  is  to  be  dreaded. 

jP.  The  electrical  disturbance  is  conveyed  to  a  conduc- 
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tor  through  the  Eetber  or  space  surrounding  it ;  expressed 
ply,  lightniDg  currents  make  uae  of  the  periphery 
a  conductor  only,  and  ao  the  more  surface  it  cxpo»eB 
better.  Better  than  a  single  rod  or  tape  ia  a  number 
;ep[irate  lengths  of  wire,  each  thick  enough  not  to  be 
easily  melted,  and  well  separated  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other  by  mutual  induetion. 

The  liability  of  rods  to  be  melted  by  a  flash  can  easily 
be  over-estimated.  A  rod  usually  fails  by  reason  of  its 
inertia-like  obstruction,  and  consequent  inability  to  carry 
oBT  the  chargR  without  spittings  and  side-flashes  ;  it  very 
seldom  fails  by  reason  of  being  melted.  In  cases  where  a 
thin  wire  has  got  melted,  the  energy  has  been  largely  dissi- 

Ipated  in  the  effort,  and  it  has  acted  as  an  efficient  pro- 
tector; tbough.of  course, for  that  timoonly.  (See  pp.  122, 
pfl7,)  Large  sectional  area  offers  very  little  advantage 
orer  moderately  small  sectional  area,  such  as  No.  5  b.W.q, 

G.  Points,  if  numerous  enough,  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  neutralizing  the  charge  of  a  tbunder-cloud 
hovering  over  them,  and  thus  often  prevent  a  flash  ;  but 
there  are  occasions,  easily  imitated  in  the  laboratory, 
when  thoy  are  of  no  avail :  for  instance,  when  one  upper 
clond  eparks  into  a  lower  one,  which  then  suddenly  over- 
flows to  earth.  In  the  case  of  these  sudden  rushes,  there 
is  no  time  for  a  path  to  be  prepared  by  induction — no 
time  for  points  to  exert  any  protective  influence — and 
points  then  get  struck  by  a  violent  fla.sh  just  as  if  they 
were  knobs.  Discharges  of  this  kind  arc  the  only  onea 
likely  to  occur  during  a  violent  shower,  because  all 
leisurely  effects  would  bo  neutralized  by  tho  rain-drops 
better  than  by  a  forest  of  points. 

H.  The  path  chosen  by  a  galvanic  current  is  do  secure 
indication  of  the  course  which  will  be  taken  by  a  light- 
ning flash.     The  course  of  a  trickle  dowRnhilt-side  docs 
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not  detennine  the  patli  of  an  KTaUncbe.  Lightning  will 
Dot  select  the  eftsiest  path  alone ;  it  can  distribute  itself 
among  any  nnmber  of  possible  paths,  and  can  make  paths 
for  itaelf.  Ordinary  testing  of  condnctors  is  therefore 
QO  gDirantee  of  safety,  and  may  be  misleading.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  qnite  right  to  hare  some  system  of  test- 
ing and  of  inspection,  else  mst  and  bnilding  alterations 
may  rend^  any  protectee  nseless. 

/.  There  is  no  space  near  a  rod  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely styled  an  area  of  protection,  for  it  is  possible  to 
receive  violent  sparks  or  shocks  from  the  conductor 
itself;  not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  secondary  dis- 
charges which,  by  reason  of  electro-kinetic  momentum 
and  induction,  by  reason  of  electro-magnetic  waves,  and 
of  the  curious  recently  discovered  effect  of  the  ottra- 
violet  light  of  a  spark,  are  liable  to  occor  as  secondary 
effects  in  the  wake  of  the  main  flash. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


riNSTRUCTIVE    EXTRACTS    FROM    REPORTS   OF 
DAMAGE   RY    LIGHTNING. 


40.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  esistiDg  reports  on 
damage  done,  one  can  frequently  find  cvidenco  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  to  which  I  have  now  called  attention. 
Of  course  they  are  not  recorded  in  any  prominent  manner, 
because  they  are  to  the  observeva  ili-underatood  and 
puzzling  facts :  it  ia  very  difficult  to  note  what  has  exactly 
happened  in  any  given  case  unless  some  clue  or  expecta- 
tion has  been  formed  beforehand.  The  bad  conductivity 
clue,  which  was  the  only  one  prominently  available  to  the 
skilled  recorders  in  the  following  caaea,  is  a  very  partial 
one,  and  in  many  cases  ia  quite  insufbcicnt  to  account  for 
the  facts  without  undue  pressure  being  put  upon  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  record  of  the  facts  ia  of 
course  far  more  valuable  than  the  comments  made  upon 
that  record ;  and  in  the  following  extracts  the  theoretical 

I  remarks  should  be  eliminated  or  slurred  over. 
One  minor  imperfection,  common  to  many  accounts,  is 
Hiat  they  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  possibility  of  all 
BSDner  of  branching  discharges :  so  that  the  discharge  ia 
■lid  to  leave  a  conductor  and  go  to  something  else,  when 
Ihe  truer  statement  would  be  that  some  portion  of  it 
branched  off  at  such  and  such  a  point. 

Id  the  following  cjuotatioas  the  references  arc  usually 
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to  the  pages  of  the  volume  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Con- 
ference^ pablished  by  Spon  in  1882 : 

41.  Illostrating  Side  Flashes  and  Surging  Circuits. 

''  L,R.C.,^  p.  39. — J.  Murgafroyd.  8t.  Mary^a,  Crump- 
aallf  near  Manchester, — A  lightning  conductor  from  spire 
touched  the  eaves  gutter,  and  a  gas-pipe  touched  the  end 
of  this  gutter.  The  lightning  passed  from  the  conductor 
along  the  gutter  to  the  gas-pipe,  melted  it,  and  set  the 
church  on  fire  by  igniting  the  gas.'' 

"  L.R.O.,  p.  S9.—WyaU  Papivorth.—TM  spire  struck. 
The  church  stands  in  an  open  position  with  no  large 
trees  near.  It  was  provided  with  an  iron  lightning  con- 
ductor I  in.  diam.,  fixed  with  iron  holdfasts,  and  carried 
down  inside  the  spire  and  tower  into  ground ;  the  top  of 
it  was  said  to  be  attached  to  a  bold  copper  finial  on  the 
spire  about  150  feet  from  the  ground,  and  50  feet  above 
ridge  of  roof;  the  lightning  is  supposed  to  have  first 
struck  the  finial,  it  slightly  deranged  some  beds  of  masonry 
in  upper  part  of  spire,  then  descended  by  iron  rod  to 
belfry,  melted  a  gas-tube  in  the  floor,  and  set  fire  to  the 
belfry  by  igniting  the  gas/' 

From  an  Abstract  of  Report  on  the  Destruction  by  lAghU 
ning  of  a  Gunpowder  Store  at  Bruntcliffe,  Yorkshire. 
By  Major  V.  B.  Majendie,  R.A.      (L.R.O.,  p.  77.) 

"The  gunpowder  exploded  at  4.30  p.m.  on  August 6, 
1878,  during  the  greatest  intensity  of  a  violent  thunder- 
storm. The  building  was  brick,  with  brick  arched  roof, 
length  9  feet,  width  5  feet,  height  6  feet  (internal  dimen- 
sions). The  store  had  a  uniform  thickness  of  three  bricks, 
and  was  furnished  at  one  end  with  an  iron  door,  at  the 
other  end  with  a  lightning  conductor.  The  conductor  con- 
sisted of  a  copper  wire  rope,  10  gauge  copper  wire,  the 

^  li.R-C.  stfuuls  for  Report  of  Lightning  Rod  Conference. 
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rope  being  ^g  inch  thick,  having  fonr  points  at  the 
top  (one  large  one  in  the  centre,  and  three  smaller  oses 
round  it) ;  it  extended  to  about  13  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  about  the  same  length  was  carried  into 
the  ground  and  teruiinated  in  a  drain.  The  conductor 
had  been  erected  in  1876  by  Mr.  John  Biaby,  of  LeedS) 
and  was  fixed  to  a  pole  distant  about  2  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  building  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  iron 
door  was  fixed  (it  was  not  connected  with  the  iron  door 
in  any  way).  No  one  was  near  the  store  when  tiie 
powder  exploded,  and  it  seems  probable  that  [the  earth 
connection  of  the  conductor  was  bad,  that]  the  mass  of 
iron  in  the  door  offered  at  least  an  equally  good  path — 
and  that  the  gunpowder  was  ignited  by  a  Hash  passing 
between  the  two  imperfect  conductors." 

To  make  this  report  more  completely  scientific,  it 
would  be  well  to  omit  the  words  I  have  put  in  square 
brackets. 

Extract  from  a  reply  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  O.E. 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  buildings  provided  with 
what  are  called  lightning  conductors  to  bo  damaged  by 
lightning,  and  the  cause  is  dne  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
conductor  to  carry  the  electric  fluid,  which  will  leave  tho 
condnctor  for  a  better  or  a  larger  conductor."  (See 
also  sec.  43.) 

42.  As  illustrating  that  a  good  conductor  affords  no 
(lute  security,  the  following  document  is  worthy  of 
reproduction  in  full,  as  given  in  L.R.O.,  p.  llo  ; 

"  Ueber  BUtzalileiler  uwl  Blitztchldge  in  Oebavde  welche 
riit  BlUzableitem  versehen  waren.      Von  G.  Kanlen. 
Kiel,  8vo.,  1887.      {Ahttracted  by  R.  Van  der  Broek.) 
1"  In  th)a|*pamphlet.  Dr.  Karsten  gives  an  account  of 


_also  I 
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two  cases  in  which  buildings  that  were  provided  witli 
lightning  conductors  were  damaged  by  lightning.  The 
author  states  that  the  statistics  for  the  jear  1873  show 
that  in  Schleswig-Holstein  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cases  of  fire  were  caused  by  lightning;  -j^  part  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  the  towns  and  the  remainder  in 
the  country. 

'^  Do  lightning  conductors  guarantee  absolute  protec- 
tion f  The  author  answers  this  question  as  follows : — 
There  is  no  absolute  certainty  in  empirical  matters ;  each 
now  case  may  direct  our  attention  to  circumstances  that 
had  been  overlooked.  If  lightning  conductors  cannot  be 
said  to  insure  perfect  safety,  they  certainly  aflford  a  very 
high  degree  of  protection. 

''The  flash  of  lightning  which  struck  the  church  at 
(larding  on  the  18th  of  May,  1877,  fractured  the  con- 
ductor in  fifteen  places,  and  pierced  the  wall  of  the  steeple 
in  two  places.  The  inefficiency  of  the  conductor  resulted 
fi*om  tlie  cai*elessness  with  which  it  was  fixed;  the  line 
was  laid  down  the  north  side  of  the  steeple  and  fastened 
witli  twenty-five  wall  eyes;  these  wall  eyes  were 
hammered  too  deep  into  the  wall,  thus  damaging  the 
Hue  and  forming  a  short  and  sharp  bend  in  each  case, 
besides  also  unduly  straining  the  wire.  The  damage  to 
the  steeple  was  the  consequence  of  a  neglected  secondary 
circuit.  There  are  an  excessively  large  number  of  tie- 
rods  in  the  steeple ;  the  heads  of  these  rods  are  not  con- 
nected together,  neither  are  they,  except  in  one  case,  in 
dose  proximity  to  any  of  the  larger  masses  of  metal  that 
are  about  the  building.  The  conductor  passed  close  to 
one  of  those  hetida ;  the  south  side  of  the  steeple,  where 
the  opposite  head  is,  becoming  wet  throogh  the  rain^  a 
•eoondary  circuit  was  formed,  and  a  return  shock  fol- 
lowed ;  the  damage  to  the  steeple  was  trifling. 
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"The  rod  waa  provided  with  a  conical  point,  rather 
Llunt,  but  surDiounted  by  a  short  platinum  point.  The 
copper  line-wire  waa  of  good  materia! — not  of  a  uniform 
thictuesa,  bat  at  the  weakest  places  not  weighing  Ipsa 
than  240  grammes  per  lineal  metre  (8  oz,  per  yard,  or 

I  rather  leas  than  \  inch  diameter  if  solid).  The  earth- 
plate  was  sunk  into  a  well  10  metres  deep,  and  tested 
faultless  after  the  discharge." 

43.  The  following  series  of  notes  are  better  not  sepa- 

I  rated,  though  they  bear  upon  different  points. 

[  L.R.C;  p.  39  el  seq. — From  Abstract  of  Statiatice  of 
Bui'ldinga  and  Ships  struck  by  Lightning.  By  F, 
Duprex,  Member  of  the  Academy, 

I  Illustrating  occult  dangers  from  aKcondanj  dietitrbances  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  conductors. 

"  The  author  cites  three  cases  of  buildtngti  set  on 
I  fire,  though  protected  by  lightning  rods.  But  the  pre- 
[  ciae  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  ascertained." 

[  lUustrating  multiple  Jiashe/i. 

'  In  each  of  two  cases  the  lightning  struck  at  once  the 
I  three  rods  fixed  to  a  building." 

lUustrating  that  a  poor  earth  is  not  necessarihj  fatal  to 

the  ardency  of  the  conductor,  except  as  to  the  protection 

of  the  soil  itself  and  of  things  buried  in  it. 

"  Out  of  fifteen  cases  of  lightning  rods  etruck,  in  which 

the  conductors  were  simply  buried  more  or  leas  in  the 

Boil,  they  carried  off  the  strokes  in  eleven  without  the 

buildings  being  injured  or  any  trace   being  left  of  it, 

except  that  the  groand  was  uphe^Tod  where  the  latter 

too  dry." 
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Illustrating  a  matter  important,  if  true:  suggested  by 
Professor  Fitzgerald  theoretically  at  Bath :  not  yet  veri" 
fied  by  me, 

''In  two  cases  the  stroke  broke  the  condaotor  at 
points  where  its  direction  was  abruptly  changed." 

Illustrating  side-flash. 

"  In  two  other  cases  the  lightning  left  the  condactors 
struck^  and  fell  upon  buildings  near^  without  causing 
damage  to  those  on  which  the  rods  were  fixed." 

Illustrating  brush  discharge  from  conductor,  and  surging 
circuits  in  its  neighbourhood. 

''  Two  electrical  phenomena  are  to  be  noted  as  some- 
times occurring  when  a  lightning  rod  is  struck.  First, 
when  a  conductor  is  formed  of  metallic  plates  a  peculiar 
noise  is  heard  like  water  pouring  on  a  fire.  Second 
(independently  of  the  form  of  the  conductor),  electric 
sparks  are  emitted  from  bodies  near.  The  author  cites 
examples  at  Berne,  1815." 

44.  The  following  illustrate  the  carrying  power  of 
fairly  thin  wire,  and  the  fact  that  thin  wires  may  protect 
although  themselves  deflag^ted. 

From  Mr.  Preec^s  paper  on  "  Lightning"  to  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  November,  1872  (L.B.O.,  p.  101) : — 
''  There  were  only  two  cases  in  the  past  season  where  line 
Avires  (No.  8  iron,  0*17  in.  diam.)  were  absolutely  fused." 

From  letter  by  Admiral  Sullivan  (^L.B.O.,  p.  195)  : — 
*'  You  will  like  to  know  a  case  in  which  a  copper  wire 
acted  as  a  perfect  conductor,  though  fused  throughout  its 
length.  It  was  at  Monte  Video,  in  the  house  of  the 
English  Consul;  a  flagstaff  was  struck,  and  conducted 
the  lightning  through  a  flat  roof  near  the  bell-wire  of  a 
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suite  of  rooma  (the  wiro  ran  in  sight  near  the  cornice) 
through  a  hole  in  each  dividiug  wall,  and  then  down  to 
the  bell  in  the  basement :  the  wire  was  melted  into 
drops  like  shot,  which  burnt  a  row  of  small  holes  in  the 
carpet  of  each  room.  A  dark  mark  on  the  cornice  above 
showed  where  the  wiro  had  been.  At  the  bell  there  was 
a  slight  explosion  and  some  little  damage,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  anything  acted  partially  as  a  conductor 
from  that  point  and  so  carried  off  that  part  of  the  charge, 

"  This,  I  think,  showa  that  even  an  ordinary  bell-wire 
will  act  as  a  conductor  for  a  rather  strong  stroke  of 
lightning,  as  the  large  flagstaff  was  ahatterod." 

45.  As  illustrating  that  experience  has  led  to  the 
perception  of  the  value  of  large  surface  to  a  rod,  I  may 
quote  the  standard  American  work,  Spang's  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors."  Philadelphia,  1887 
(L.fl.C,  p.  113)  ; 

"  A  conductor  of  large  surface  exercises  a  much 
greater  protective  action  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  form  of  a  wire  or  solid  rod. 

"  Not  because  electricity  in  motion  resides  on  the  sur- 
face, but  that  the  expansive  action  of  a  discharge  may 
have  a  wider  scope  through  the  metal." 

[The  incoherence  of  the  reason  does  not  destroy  the 
correctness  of  the  stated  fact.] 

Messrs.  D.  Mnnson  and  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
have  sent  me  specimens  of  their  rods,  which  have  flanges 
and  sharp  edges,  and  in  various  ways  aim  at  large  sur- 
face. Their  rods  are  composed  of  copper  and  iron  mixed, 
which  ia  curious,  and  their  mode  of  attainment  of  large 
surface  is  needlessly  complex. 

The  following  illustrates  the  contradictory  views  about 
manner  of  conduction  by  lightning  rods.  Ijetter  frotn 
Admiral  Sullivan  {L.R.O.,  p.  199) : 
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"  I  firmly  believe  in  the  surface  theory  of  HarriB.  I 
had  beeo  with  him  often  when  he  made  ezperimenta 
nearly  fifty  yeara  since,  and  witnessed  a  strip  of  tinfoil 
of  the  thinnest  kind,  and  about  ^inch  wide,  protect  a 
model  mast  of  abont  6  inches  in  diameter  from  electric 
sbock,  that  without  it  split  the  mast  to  pieces,  aided  by  a 
small  bole  through  its  centre  filled  with  gunpowder. 
And  I  always  thought  that  the  sarface-conducting  theory 
of  Harris  was  indisputable.  But  about  twenty  years 
Binoe,  having  to  approve  a  proposal  of  the  Trinity  House 
for  a  new  conductor  of  a  lighthouse,  which,  like  previous 
ones,  was  an  inch  in  diameter  copper  rod  called  '  Fara- 
day's Plan,'  I  thought  I  would  go  up  to  the  Boyal 
Institution  and  ask  him  why  he  did  not  use  a  copper 
tube  instead,  giving  much  greater  conducting  power 
with  less  copper.  I  did  so,  and  be  asserted  positively 
that  the  conducting  power  depended  entirely  on  the 
Tolome  of  copper  in  the  section  of  the  conductor,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  in  a  bolt,  plates,  or  tube;  and 
that  if  Harris  said  differently, '  he  knows  nothing  what- 
ever  about  it'}  of  course  I  approved  the  rod-conductor. 
But  singularly  enough,  though  I  had  not  seen  Harris  for 
years,  he  came  to  town  a  few  days  after,  and  came  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  see  me,  and  bring  me  a  piece  of  bin 
large  tube  conductor,  with  a  connection  that  he  was 
fitting  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  When  I  told  him 
what  Faraday's  opinion  was,  he  answered,  'Then  he 
knows  nothing  abont  it.' " 

46.  I  may  call  attention  to  some  apparently  sound 
doctrines  in  a  paper  by  Capt,  Bucknill,  R.E.,  abstracted 
in  L.R.C.,  p.  242.      (See  also  Appendix.) 

That  lightning  can  penetrate  into  collieries  is  proved 
by  an  accountof  a  meeting  of  Mining  Engineers  {L.R.O., 
p.  237). 
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I  The  same  sort  of  tbiog  is  illustrated  by  the  accident  at 
Bootbam  Bar,  York  {L.B.O.,  p.  219),  when  the  lightning 
struck  down  into  a  cavity  surrounded  by  high  buildings 
with  lead  roofs,  iron  rain-water  pipe,  and  an  iron  port- 
cullis, to  get  at  a  atreot  bracket  11  feet  6  inches  above 
I^e  pavement,  melting  its  pipe,  and  setting  a  house  on 
fire  by  the  large  flauie  produced  {L.R.G.,  p.  210), 
47,  That  the  existence  of  gaa-pipes  make  houses  more 
difficult  to  protect,  and  in  fact  causes  dwelling-houses  to 
require  almost  as  much  attention  as  powder  magazines, 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  good  number  of  extracts.  The 
following  may  serve  (L.R.G.,  p.  239)  : 

"  On  July  13,  1880,  during  a  thunderstorm,  the  large 
400-light  gas-moter  of  this  mill,  though  locked  up  in  a 

■  cellar,  and  with  no  light  near  it,  exploded,  and  the  gas, 
which  id  supplied  through  a  4-inch  main,  was  ignited. 
This  was  repaired,  but  on  July  5,  1881,  during  another 
thunderstorm,  precisely  the  same  accident  occurred." 

From  an  interesting  report,  signed  J.  Gavey,  on 
damage  to  a  church  at  Cardiff  [Ii.Ji.C.,  p.  218),  I  make 
the  following  extract : 

"  On  examining  more  closely  the  surroundings  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  I  observed  that  the  church  gas-pipe, 
an  iron  one,  about  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  passed  through 
the  wall  of  the  building  about  C  feet  from  the  conductor, 
and  was  carried  in  a  direction  corresponding  with  the 
hole  caused  by  the  explosion.  I  immediately  concluded 
that  this  explosion  was  due  to  the  current  breaking 
across  from  the  conductor  to  the  gas-pipe,  and  on  opening 
up  the  hole  1  found  this  to  be  tho  fact.  The  con- 
ductor crossed  the  gas-pipe  at  nearly  a  right  angle, 
I  being  about  a  foot  above  it.  The  under  portion  of  the 
conductor  bore  evident  marks  of  fusion,  and,  more  inte- 
resting still,  the  gas-pipe  was  slightly  coated  with  a  very 
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thin  deposit  of  copper,  so  thin  that  it  perished  in  my 
attempt  to  remove  it ;  bat  still  there  was  an  undoubted 
coating  at  one  spot/' 

Continuing  the  account  of  this  kind  of  damage,  the 
following  interesting  remarks  by  Professor  Eirchhoff 
have  a  bearing  on  the  important  practical  question 
whether  gas-pipes  should  or  should  not  be  utilized  for 
earth ;  but  their  main  utility  lies  in  the  proof  afforded 
of  the  unique  kind  of  danger  which  gas-pipes  in- 
troduce: 

Injury  to  Oas  and  Water  Pipes  by  Lightning.^ 

The  city  gas  company  of  Berlin,  having  expressed  the 
fear  that  gas-pipes  may  be  injured  by  lightning  passing 
down  a  rod  that  is  connected  with  the  pipes,  Professor 
Eirchhoff  has  published  the  following  reply  : 

'*  As  the  erection  of  lightning  rods  is  older  than  the 
system  of  gas  and  water  pipes  as  they  now  exist  in  nearly 
all  large  cities,  we  find  scarcely  anything  in  early  litera- 
ture in  regard  to  connecting  the  earth  end  of  lightning 
rods  with  these  metallic  pipes,  and  in  modern  times  most 
manufacturers  of  lightning  rods,  when  putting  them  up, 
pay  no  attention  to  pipes  in  or  near  the  building  that  is 
to  be  protected.  Eirchhoff  is  of  the  opinion,  supported 
by  the  views  of  a  series  of  professional  authorities,  that 
the  frequent  recent  cases  of  injury  from  lightning  to 
buildings  that  had  been  protected  for  years  by  their 
rods,  are  due  to  a  neglect  of  these  large  masses  of  metal. 
The  Nicolai  Church,  in  Griefswald,  has  been  frequently 
struck  by  lightning,  but  was  protected  from  injury  by 
its  rods.     In  1876,  however,  lightning  struck  the  tower 

^  Sec  also  on  this  subject  two  Abstracts  in  "  Journal  of  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers,"  No.  77,  vol.  xviii.,  1889,  of  papers  by 
Prof.  W.  Kohlransch  and  A.  Voller  respectively. 
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I  and  set  it  on  fire.     A  few  weeks  before,  the  church  had 
r  had  g»8-pipes  pat  in  it.     No  one  seema  to  have  thought 
that  the  new  masses  of  metal  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  church  couid  have  any  effect  on  the  course  of   ' 
the  lightning,  othenvise  the  lightning  rods  would  have 
I  been  connected  with  the  gas-pipes,  or  the  earth  connec- 
tion been  prolonged  to  proximity  with   the  pipe.      A 
Rimilar  circumstance  occurred  in  the   N'icolai  Church  in 
'  Stralsund.      The  lightning  destroyed  the  rod  in  many 
I  places,  although  it  received  several  strokes  in  1856,  and 
I  conducted  them  safely  to  the  earth.      Here,   too,   the 
1  cause  of  injury  was  in  the  neglect  of  the  gas-pipoa,  which 
[  were  first  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church   in 
1  1856,  shortly  before  the  lightning  struck  it.     The  injury 
done  to  the  school-house  in  Elmshem,  in  1876,  and  to 
[  the    St.  Lawrence'  Church,   at   Itzehoe,  in   1877,  both 
I  buildings  being  provided  with  rods,  could  have  been 
I  avoided  if  the  rods  bad  been  connected  with  the  adjacent 
[  gas-pipes." 

'  If  it  were  possible,"  says  Kirchhofl',  "  to  make  the 

[  earth  connection  ao  large  that  the  resistance  which  the 

I  electric  current  meets  with  when  it  leaves  the  metallic 

conducting  surface  of  the  rod  to  enter  the  moist  earth,  or 

earth  water,  would  bo  zero,  then  it  would  be  unnecessary 

to  connect  the  rods  with  the  gas  and  water  pipes.     We 

are  not  able,  even  at  immen»se  expense,  to  make  the  earth 

connections  so  large  as  to  compete  with  the  conducting 

power  of  metallic  gas  and  water  pipes,  the  total  length 

I   of  which  is  frequently  many  miles,  and  the  surface  i 

I  contact  with  the  moist  earth  is  thousands  of  scjuare  miles. 

I  Hence  the  electric  current  prefers  for  its  discharge  the  J 

'  extensive  net  of  the  system  of  pipes  to  that  of  the  earthJ 

connection  of  the  rodR,  and  tbia  alone  is  the  cause  of  tbaj 

lightning  leiiving  iu  own  condnctor." 
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[This  last^  like  many  another  casaal  remark^  is  not  to 
be  supposed  true. — O.  L.] 

Regarding  the  fear  that  gas  and  water  pipes  coald  be 
injured^  he  farther  says:  '^I  know  of  no  caso  where 
lightning  has  destroyed  a  gas  or  water  pipe  which  was 
connected  with  the  lightning-rod^  bat  I  do  know  cases 
already  in  which  the  pipes  were  destroyed  by  lightning 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  it.  In  May,  1809, 
lightning  struck  the  rod  on  Count  von  Seefeld's  castle^ 
and  sprang  from  it  to  a  small  water-pipe^  which  was 
about  80  metres  from  the  end  of  the  rod^  and  burst  it. 
Another  case  happened  in  Basel,  July  9^  1849.  In  a 
violent  shower  one  stroke  of  lightning  followed  the  rod 
on  a  house  down  into  the  earth,  then  jumped  from  ifc  to 
a  city  water-pipe,  a  metre  distant,  made  of  cast  iron.  It 
destroyed  several  lengths  of  pipe,  which  were  packed  at 
the  joints  wifch  pitch  and  hemp*  A  third  case,  which 
was  related  to  me  by  Professor  Helmholfcz,  occurred  last 
year  in  Gratz.  Then,  too,  the  lightning  left  the  rod  and 
sprang  over  to  the  city  gas-pipes ;  even  a  gas  explosion 
is  said  to  have  resulted.  In  all  three  cases  the  rods  were 
not  connected  with  the  pipes.  If  they  had  been  con- 
nected the  mechanical  effect  of  lightning  on  the  metallic 
pipes  would  have  been  null  in  the  first  and  third  cases, 
and  in  the  second  the  damage  would  have  been  slight. 
If  the  water-pipes  in  Basel  had  been  joined  with  lead 
instead  of  pitch,  no  mechanical  effect  could  have  been 
produced.  The  mechanical  effect  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge is  greatest  where  the  electric  fluid  springs  from 
one  body  to  another.  The  wider  this  jump  the  more 
powerful  is  the  mechanical  effect.  The  electrical  dis- 
charge of  a  thunder-cloud  upon  the  point  of  a  lightning 
rod  may  melt  or  bend  it,  while  the  rod  itself  remains 
uninjured.     If  the  conductor,  however,  is  insufficient  to 
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I  receive  and  carry  off  the  charge  of  electricity,  it  will 
leap  from  the  conductor  to  another  body.     Where  the 
lightning  leaves  the  conductor,  its  mechanical  effect  is 
again  exerted,  bo  that  the  rod  is  torn,  melted,  or  bent. 
So,  too,  is  that  spot  of  the  body  on  which  it  leaps.     In 
the  examples  above  given  it  was  a  lead  pipe  in  the  first 
place,  a  gas-pipe  in  the  last  place,  to  which  the  lightning 
^^  leaped   when  it  left  the  rod,  and  which  were  destroyed. 
^^LSuch  injuries  to  water  and  gas  pipes  near  lightning  rods 
^^fmust  certainly  be  quite  frequent.     It  would  be  desirable 
^^■'to  bring  them  to  light,  so  aa  to  obtain  proof  that  it  is 
^^Knore  advantageous,  both  for  the  rods  and  the  building 
^^Kwhich  it  protects,  as  well  as  for  the  gas  and  water  pipes, 
^H^  to  have  both  intimately   connected.      Finally  I   would 
mention   two  cases   of  lightning  striking   rods  closely 
united  with  the  gas  and  water  pipes.     The  first  hap- 
pened in  DUsseldorf,  July   2^,    1878,  on  the   new  Art 
Academy;  the  other  August  19,  last  year,  at  Steglitz. 
In  both  cases  the  lightning  rod,  the  buildings,  and  the 
pipes  were  uninjured." — Veutschen Bauzeituiifj.    (Quoted 
in  "The  Building  News,"  September  10,  1880.) 

48.  That  lightning  sometimes  docs  things  which  is  on 
the  hitherto  available  views  inexplicable,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  record  by  one  who,  of  all  others,  made 
lightning  conductors  his  hobby,  who  acquired  an  immense 
.  amount  of  experience  concerning  them, and  to  whom  the 
•carrying  out  of  probably  the  most  perfect  system  of 
Protection  in  actual  use  is  largely  due — I  mean  the  late 
~.  Melsens: 
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« 

Note  on  the  Lightning  Flash  at  Antwerp  Railway  Station, 
July  IQth,  1865.     By  M.  Mehens."^ 

^'  I  have  described  this  lightning  stroke^  which  was 
very  harmless^  since  all  the  damage  was  confined  to  the 
breaking  of  a  square  of  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  covered 
station  of  the  railway  at  Antwerp;  but  in  connection 
with  it  I  foand  myself  confronted  by  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon  that  I  had  to  search  through  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  lightning  strokes  which  might  offer  a  certain 
analogy  to  this  with  which  I  have  to  do.  It  was  only 
on  looking  through  my  notes  again,  and  returning  several 
times  to  the  place,  that  I  have  ventured  to  describe  this 
very  extraordinary  stroke,  and  I  have  only  published  it 
after  a  long  time,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
establish  it  upon  carefal  observations  and  experiments 
which  seemed  of  a  nature  to  corroborate  my  conclusions. 
[Mention  made  of  19  lightning  flashes,  which  present 
some  analogy  to  that  which  struck  Antwerp  Station.] 

'^  A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  show  the  peculiarity  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  lightning  crossed  a  square  of 
glass  and  produced  in  it  a  hole  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  projectile  thrown  upwards  from 
below  at  a  slow  rate,  say  from  30  to  50  metres  per 
second,  and  travelling  from  earth  towards  the  sky ;  the 
edges  of  the  hole  were  melted.  I  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiments  I  made,  together  with  Buhmkorff, 
to  prove  that  in  reality  lightning  does  travel  from  the 
earth  towards  the  sky;  the  proof  which  I  give  of  it 
seems  to  me  decisive. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  for  lightning  to  pass,  without  any 

*  *'  Paratonnerres :  Notes  et  Commentaires,**  par  M.  Melsens. 
Brussels,  1882.  Extracted  fmm  Reports  of  Relgian  delegates  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  1881. 
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^^Bcondactor,  through  a  equare  of  glass  4  millimetres  in 
^Bthickness  ;  {forming  a  parallelogram  of  0""  35  X  O"'  38, 
^^B  having  angUa  of  83"  and  07") . 

^^P      "Tbe  oponing  produced  was  at  a  distance  of  some 

^^  centimetres  from  iron  and  lead  conductors,  which  were 

in  perfect  metallic  communication  with  all  the  iron  of  the 

station.     The   weight  of  tliiii  latter  exceeds  120  tons. 

I  But  the  anomaly  does  not  stop  there :  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  glass  roof  in  which  the  broken  pane  was,  the 
covered  platform  of  the  station  has  a  roof  of  zinc  No.  13, 
presenting  to  the  lightning  a  surface  of  3,000  square 
'yards  j  the  weight  of  this  zinc  is  not  less  than  15  tons  ; 
the  three  tall  rods  of  the  lightning  conductor  are  in 
immediate  metallic  contact  with  this  zinc,  and  with  the 
conductor,  and  the  whole  is  connected  to  28  hollow 
Colnmns,  serving  to  carry  off  rain-water.  The  collection 
of  these  metals  would  allow  one  to  suppose  that  they 
were  well  adapted  to  carry  off  lightning  or  any  such 
disturbance  easily ;  but  iu  this  instance  it  despised  them, 
and  chose  a  path  entirely  unexpected.  Let  me  add  that 
there  was  a  shed  some  62  metres  from  the  station  built 
on  hollow  columns  and  iron  framework,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  roofed  with  zinc;  moreover,  about  40  metres 
on  the  opposite  side  were  more  sheds  roofed  with  zinc; 
the  metallic  surface  was  not  less  than  2,000  square  metres. 
Moreover,  in  my  invcstigntioo,  I  might  mention  plenty  of 
other  metals  in  communication  more  or  loss  perfect  with 
the  earth — grids,  sconct's,  gas-pipes,  telegraph  wires, 

■  rails,  etc.  Besides,  the  whole  of  the  platform  may  be 
considered  aa  one  largo  lightning  conductor  in  perfect 
cotnmnnication  with  a  very  damp  earth,  and  offering 
hardly  any  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  from 
the  building." 

40.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  tha  world  not  wholly  made 
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of  metal^  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  at  Brassels  was  and  is  the 
most  perfectly  and  elaborately  protected.  No  electrician 
exists  who  would  not  a  year  ago  have  asserted^  had  he 
gone  oyer  it^  that  it  was  absurdly  and  exaggeratedly  safe 
from  damage  by  lightning.  Last  July  it  was  struck  and 
set  on  fire. 

The  case  has  been  investigated  and  published  in  the 
''  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Beige  d^Electricians  '*  for  Sep- 
tember and  October^  1888. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  secondary  or  induced 
electric  surgings  in  a  horizontal  bar  of  metal  totally  un- 
connected with  anything ;  not  pretending  to  lead  toward 
earthy  and^  being  some  little  distance  below  a  stretch  of 
lightning  conductor^  not  offering  ifcself  as  an  object  to  be 
struck.  On  all  the  old  views  it  was  utterly  insignificant. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  not  struck, 
although  it  did  not  (probably)  even  receive  a  side-flash, 
yet  the  induced  surgings  set  up  in  it,  induced  by  Max- 
well and  Heaviside^s  electro- magnetic  waves,  were  so 
violent  as  to  ignite  some  gas  and  cause  a  small  fire.  Had 
it  been  connected  to  the  conductor,  the  sparking  from 
it  would  probably  have  been  still  stronger. 

This  occurrence,  and  certain  sparkings  in  the  wall- 
paper of  the  Royal  Institution  (see  *'  Electrician ''  or 
"Nature,**  March,  1889), — the  sparkings,  too,  in  the 
gilding  of  this  present  hall  (sec.  32), — are  plain  and 
straightforward  intimations  that  the  old  views  on  the 
subjectof  electric  conduction  are  hopelessly, and  absurdly, 
and  dangerously  inadequate. 


CHAPTER   XVIIl. 


rUACl'IC'AL  QUESTIONS 

50.  There  remaioa  to  consider  what  is  to  be  the  prao- 
&cal  outcome  of  all  this,     'WTiat  improvementa  in  the 

B^Broction  and  testing  of  lightning  conductors  are  possible. 

■'  This  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  discussion,  and  eminently 
suited  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  1  havo  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  be  dogmatic ;  and  if  I  make  a  few 
apparently  definite  assertions,  it  is  only  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing such  judgment  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  at 
present,  and  they  are  to  bo  taken  as  intended  more  by 

I  way  of  suggestion  and  question  than  anything  else. 
With  this  proviso,  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  some 
BUch  statements  as  the  following  : 
51.  All  parts  of  a  lightning  conductor,  from  points  to 
roots,  should  be  of  one  and   the  same  metal,  to  avoid 
rottaic  action. 
52.  Joints    should    be  avoided   when    possible,   and 
should  be  made  substantially  when  necessary.  Allowance 
for  expansion  and  contraction  must  not  be  forgotten. 

53.  Sharp  bends,  and  corners,  and  curves,  and  round- 
tobont  paths  to  earth  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

54.  The  ase  of  copper  for  lightning  conductors  ia  a 
beedless  extravagance. 

65.  Iron  has  advantages  over  every  other  metal. 

55.  The  shape   of  crosa-BOCtion  ia  but  little  matter. 
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Flat  ribbon  has  a  slight  advantage  over  round  rod^  but 
not  enoagh  to  override  questions  of  convenience. 

57.  Liability  to  be  deflagrated  by  a  powerful  flash 
determines  the  minimum  allowance  for  size  of  cross- 
section.  No  consideration  of  conductivity  and  greater 
ease  of  path  has  the  least  weight  in  this  connection. 

58.  It  is  hopeless  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  make  the 
lightning  conductor  so  much  the  easiest  path  that  all 
others  are  protected.  All  possible  paths  will  share  the 
discharge  between  them^  and  a  lot  of  apparently  impos- 
sible ones. 

59.  A  good  and  deep  earth  should  in  general  be 
provided^  independent  of  water  and  gas  mains. 

60.  If  the  conductor  at  any  part  of  its  course  goes  near 
water  or  gas  mains^  it  is  best  to  connect  it  to  them. 

61.  If  the  place  to  be  protected  has  water  or  gas  pipes 
inside  itj  the  conductor  should  be  connected  to  their 
mains  underground. 

62.  At  all  places  where  water  and  gas  pipes  come  near 
each  other^  and^  in  general^  wherever  one  metal  rami- 
fication approaches  another^  it  is  best  to  connect  them 
metallically. 

63.  The  neighbourhood  of  small-bore  fusible  gas-pipes^ 
and  indoor  gas-pipos  in  general^  should  be  avoided  in 
erecting  a  lightning  conductor. 

64.  Into  powder  magazines  and  such  like  places  no 
gas  or  water  pipes  should  be  permitted  to  enter^  unless 
the  whole  building  is  made  of  metal^  and  they  are  elabo- 
ratoly  connected  to  it  at  the  point  where  they  enter. 

65«  It  is  not  wise  to  erect  very  tall  pointed  rods  above 
the  roof  of  a  building. 

66«  A  number  of  points  all  along  the  ridge  of  a  roof 
is  better  than  only  a  few. 

67.  Any  part  of  a  building  is  liable  to  be  struck^  and^ 
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to  make  quite  secure,  every  prominent  part  of  the  outside 
should  have  a  rod  ranniug  along  it. 

08.  Earth-connected  as  well  as  insulated  bodies  are 
liable  to  spit  off  sparks, 

69.  No  complete  security  can  be  attained  unless  the  i 
whole  building  be  metal-lined,  floor  and  all.  j 

70.  In  ordinary  houses  it  may   be  well  to   try  and  1 
insulate  the  lightning  conductor  from  the  walls  so  as  to  J 
lessen  the  chance  of  side-flash  to  metal  stoves  and  things 
inside, 

71.  In  chimneys  it  may  be  well  to  use  insnlators  to  I 
protect  the  bricks  from  concussion. 

72.  The  cheapest  way  of  protecting  an  ordinary  house   | 
is  to  run  common  galvanized  iron  telegraph  wire  up  all 
the  corners,  along  all  the  ridges  and  eaves,  and  over  all 
the  chimneys  ;  taking  theui  down  to  the  earth  in  several 
places,  and  at  each  place  burying  a  load  of  coke.     Hain-   i 
waterspouts  and  other  outside  metal,  if  all  well  connected   I 
together,  may  likewise  be  utilized.  ' 

Ti.  Connecting  a  lead  roof  or  other  such  expanse  with 
a  lightning  conductor  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  for  it  vir- 
toally  increases  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  lightning 
conductor,  and  may  inadvertently  bring  it  near  to  many 
objects  which  else  might  have  escaped. 

71.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is  to  know  what  to  I 
connect  and  what  to  avoid. 

75.  The  orthodox  rule,  "  Connect  all  pieces  of  metal  j 
to  the  lightning  conductor,"  requires  modiGcation  thus ;  [ 
— Connect  all  pieces  of  metal  to  each  other  and  to  the  ] 
earth,  but  not  to  the  lightuing  conduolor.  (?) 

76.  It  may  be  always  reckoned  safe  to  earth  things  \ 
independently.  It  is  often  not  safe  to  councct  them  to  1 
the  lightning  conductor  :  e.ij,,  an  inside  lining  of  a  I 
chimney  should  be  well  earthed,  but  should  not  be  used. 
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OS  lightning  condactor  nor  connected  with  it.  The  same 
with  rain-water  pipes  and  gntters.  The  same  also, 
probably,  with  lead  roofs.  (F) 

77.  In  connecting  piecee  of  metal  to  each  other,  if  they 
happen  to  form  a  nearly  closed  circuit,  the  circnit  ^honld 
be  metallically  completed. 

78.  Over  the  top  of  tall  chimneys  it  is  well  to  take  a 
loop  or  arch  of  the  lightning  conductor,  made  of  any 
■toat  and  durable  metal, 

79.  Lightning  conductors  should  be  always  oataide 
and  easily  visible. 

80.  A  conductor  detached  from  the  building  to  be 
protected  is  safer  than  one  in  close  contact  with  it. 

81.  For  powder  magazines  and  such  like,  an  outer 
cage  surrounding  the  building,  with  sky  points  and  earth 
roota,  and  an  inner  cage  on  the  building,  wiUi  indepen- 
dent earth  terminals  only,  is  the  safest  plan. 

82.  If  under  these  circumstances  there  be  no  gaa- 
jnpes  nor  much  ramifying  metal  work  inside  the  build- 
ing, and  no  metal  at  all  going  near  either  cage,  the 
interior  may  be  considered  perfecUy  safe. 

83.  The  inner  cage  may  often  be  conveniently  made 
of  continuous  sheet  iron.  The  outer  cage  need  not  then 
be  at  all  8maU-m««bed ;  in  &ct,  it  need  be  little  more 
Umw  a  doxen  rertioal  conductors. 

84.  The  reeistaace  of  an  earth  may  be  tested  in  the 
cnstoawry  way  to  guard  against  actual  breaohes  of  con- 
tact br  rust  or  workmen ;  but  nooTerweeningcooGdence 
masl  be  Mt,  however  small  the  resistance  torn  oat  to  be. 

85.  A  Wimshorst  machine  aitd  couple  of  Lerden  jars 
affi>rd  a  cvHarenient  mode  of  testing  a  condnctor  far  fla- 
grant  delects,  lite  testing  should  be  done  in  the  doak 
or  ia  iMMnUght,  so  that  Aeie  may  be  tigltt  eaongli  to 
«o>fc  by  and  yet  aparks  b«  visible. 
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86.  Telephones  are  the  handiest  things  to  detect 
electric  sur^ngs  in  conductors  inside  the  house  while 
discharges  are  being  made  to  the  conductor.  But 
vacuum  tubea,  gas  leaks,  Abel'a  fn.ses,  etc.,  etc.,  can  also 
be  employed. 

87.  Another  mode  of  testing  can  be  carried  out  on  an 
insulated  rod,  with  an  induction  coil  and  spark  gap  after 
the  manner  of  a  great  Hertz  oscillator.  This  is  probably 
the  most  searching  plan.  Sparks  will  then  bo  probably 
obtained  from  all  the  gas-brackots,  water-taps,  and  pic- 
ture-rails iu  the  house. 

88.  Telegraph  stations,  and  houses  supplied  with  elec- 
tricity from  overhead  wires,  should  have  an  efficient 
lightning  protector  at  the  place  where  the  wires  enter 
the  house. 

89.  When  a  number  of  houses  are  wired  up  together 
for  lighting,  even  by  underground  wires,  it  may  be  well 
to  disconnect  them  by  means  of  intervening  lightning 
protectors  :  on  the  principle  of  fire-proof  doora. 

90.  A  central  lighting  station,  having  a  tall  chim- 
ney connected  to  its  boilers  and  dynamos,  should  be, 
by  a  lightning  protector,  disconnected  from  the  leads 
which  carry  the  current  from  it;  because  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  stroke  getting  into  the  leads  might  destroy  a 
number  of  lamps,  especially  if  they  were  already  working 
at  something  like  their  full  power. 

91.  Telephone  arrangements,  and  any  long  length  of 
close-packed  insulated  wires  (even  underground),  should 

I  bo  protected  by  lightning  protectors,  else  the  insulation 
8  apt  to  be  sparked  through  and  spoiled. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  FULL  report  of  the  discussion  on  this  paper  appears  in 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  *'  for 
1889>  and  I  am  permitted  to  quote  here  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson  and  some  other  speakers;  repro- 
ducing also  such  portions  of  my  own  contribution  as  use- 
fully amplify  what  has  been  already  said^  or  such  as  fill  up 
lacunsd  in  the  main  communication. 

Many  remarks  were  made — and  some  weighty  ones 
— on  the  subject  of  the  probable  absence  of  conduct- 
ing power  in  clouds^  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  B  flash  (i.e.,  the  impul- 
sive rush^  or  spark  between  bodies  initially  at  the  same 
potential).  I  admit  at  once  that  obtaining  B  flashes 
from  metal  sheets  proves  nothing  whatever  concerning 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  them  from  clouds.  But  my 
argument  is  rather  converse  to  this.  I  argue  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly)  that  flashes  often  occur  from  clouds 
under  circumstances  which^  under  the  a  or  steady  strain^ 
or  high  potential  condition^  scarcely  seem  natural.  Thus 
points  are  sometimes  sti'uck  and  melted  by  flashes ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  points  to  be  struck  in  case  a.  Moreover^ 
from  a  cloud  violently  raining  flashes  occur;  whereas 
one  would  expect  rain  to  lower  the  potential  gradually. 
Again^  from  a  cloud  resting  on  a  hill-top  flashes  occur  ; 
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^^B  and  sparks  from  a  badly  insulated  body  are  at  once  eng- 

^^B  gestive   of  impalsive   rush  conditions — that  ia,   aparks 

^H  from  a  body  of  zero  potential.     Similarly,  I  understand 

^H  that  a  cloud  perforated  by  the  Eifiel  Tower  haa  carried  on 

^H    a   thunderstorm   to   people  below,      I   doubt  if  any  of 

these  things  could  happen  under  the  conditions  of  case  a. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  surely  some  of  the  facts  you  adduce 

efltablish  the  bad   conducting   power  of  clouds.     To  a 

great  extent  the  Eiffel  Tower  case  (if  a  fact)  doea.      The 

hill-top  case  merely  proves  that  the  hill  was  a  poor  con- 

■  ductor.  I  can  easily  get  long  aparks  from  metals  roughly 
uninsulated,  aa  by  wood,  water,  or  soil. 
Suppose,  however,  it  admitted  (not  as  proved,  but  as 
probable)  that  clouds  are  poor  conductors,  what  then? 
All  that  we  can  assert  is  that  the  whole  of  a  cloud,  or 
BTOn  a  large  portion  of  a  cloud,  is  unlikely  to  discharge 

■  at  once.  I  quite  think  that  that  is  ao.  A  calculation  of 
energy  ahowa  that  a  violent  liaah  need  only  discharge  a 
very  small  portion — a  few  square  metres — of  a  charged 
cloud,  and  that  the  same  cloud  may  therefore  go  on  spark- 
ing for  a  long  while,  as,  indeed,  it  appears  to  do.  Now 
no  great  conducting  power  ia  needed  for  a  diacharge  from 
a  small  area  at  a  great  elevation  :  the  lateral  component 
of  rush  is  in  that  case  negligible. 

Of  course  it  mai/  be  asserted  that  clouds  conduct  so 
badly  that  no  "  flash  "  in  the  proper  sense  can  ever  occur. 
An  answer  to  that  assertion  ia  the  existence  of  lightning. 
All  that  poor  conductivity  in  clouds  haa  to  aay  concern- 
.  ing  the  impulaivQ  ruah  seems  to  me  this :  that  when  any 
I  part  of  the  cloud  receives  n  violent  disturbance  from  some 
W.A  flush  in  its  neigh  bo  urhooti,  that  same  part  which  receives 
most  likely  to  spit  ofl'  the  consequent  B  flash. 
SWhereas,  with  a  perfect  conductor,  any  other  portion 
would  be  almost  equally  liable.     Poor  conductivity  goes, 
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indeed,  to  help  the  violence  of  the  impulsive  rash ;  for 
the  essence  of  it  is  that  a  condactor  of  small  capacity  at 
zero  potential  shall  be  saddenly  overloaded.  Now,  if  a 
charge  suddenly  commanicated  to  a  portion  of  a  large 
cloud  could  instantaaeonsly  be  shared  with  the  whole, 
the  potential  would  be  reduced,  and  nothing  very  violent 
need  occur. 

This  may  sound  like  special  pleading,  bat  it  ia  only 
recording  the  circumstances  that  have  to  be  attended  to. 
What  the /acts  are  must  be  determined  by  direct  obser- 
vation on  flashes  and  oloads. 

But  let  me  here  beseech  meteorologists  to  remember 
that  establishing  the  condition  for  some  one  flash  or  class 
of  flashes  does  not  establish  the  impossibility  or  improba- 
bility of  very  different  conditions  obtaining  elsewhere  or 
at  other  times.  There  are  varieties  of  thanderstorms, 
varieties  of  clouds,  and  varieties  of  flashes.  Every  good 
and  accunte  observation  will  be  a  help  to  fuller  know- 
ledge, but  it  will  take  years  of  enlightened  experience  and 
observation  before  all  possible  varieties  and  circumstances 
of  discharge  can  be  supposed  exhausted. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Institution  that  I  have  never  hesitated  to  contemplate 
the  imperfect  conductivity  of  clouds,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences of  that  imperfect  conductivity  might  be ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  I  enclose  an  extract  from  the  report  of  my 
remarks  at  Bath,  as  published  in  the  scientific  journals  at 
the  time : 

Extract  from  British  A$aociation  Diacuanon.  —  "  There 
was  one  point  where  Mr.  Preece  might  have  attacked  him, 
but  where  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Preece  had  made  out  the 
full  strength  of  his  case,  namely,  the  question — What  are 
the  conditiona  of  a  flash  F  He  (Professor  Lodge)  had 
assumed  that  a  flash  behaves,  or  may  behave,  like  the 
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^^M  diacharge  of  condenBcrs  in  a  laboratory ;  but  it  was  a 
^^1  queatioa  whether  a  cloud  discharge  was  of  this  kind.  A 
^^V  cloud  is  not  a  good  couductor ;  it  consists  of  globules  of 
^^B  water  separated  from  one  another  by  intcr-spftces  of  air ; 
^H^  it  may  be  couiparedj  therefore,  to  a  kind  of  spangled  jar ; 
when  a  spangled  jar  discharges  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  whole  of  it  discharges,  it  may  discharge  out  in  a 
slowish  manner ;  it  may  be  that  you  have  first  a  bit  of  dia- 
I  charge,  then  another  bit,  and  so  on,  so  that  you  may  have 
a  kind  of  dribbling  of  the  charge  out  of  it,  and  you  may 
thus  fail  to  get  these  oscillatory  and  sudden  rushes.  At 
the  same  tiino  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  always 
■.  guarantee  doing  this  with  cloud  discharges;  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  in  arranging  protectors  to  protect  for  only  one 
case,  and  that  the  easioBt;  they  must  provide  for  thg 
possibility  of  a  sudden  and  violent  discharge.  Still,  the 
conditions  of  actual  lightning  were  to  be  ascertained 
by  observing  lightning,  and  not  by  experiments  in  the 
laboratory." 

Proceeding  now  to  the  experiments  shown  by  Mr. 
Wimshurst, 

I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  exhibiting  and  emphasizing 
several  pointa  which,  for  want  of  time  or  otherwise,  I  had 
rather  slurred  over;  also  for  recalling  to  my  memory  a 
little  point  which  1  had  forgotten,  though  it  is  in  my 
assistant's  note-book ;  and,  lastly,  for  detecting  an  in- 
teresting matter  which  had  escaped  me. 

To  take  these  successively.  1.  He  seems  to  havo 
1  exhibited  sido-flashes,  from  badly-earthed  conductora  and 
I  to  woll-earthed  bodies,  more  satisfactonly  than  in  my 
I  hurry  during  the  paper  I  managed  to  do.  It  is  not 
likely  that  ho  exhibited  them  so  strongly  as  I  have 
I  obtained  them  in  the  laboratory,  because  the  violence  of 
I  many  of  these  side-flashes  is  a  thing  that  strikes  observers 
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with  astomshmeDt ;  and  with  a  l^mg  condactor^  as  stoat 
as  yoa  please^  it  makes  hot  little  difference  whether  its 
far  end  is  *'  to  earth  '*  or  not.  It  does  undoubtedly 
make  some.  Professor  Threlfall^  and  Mr.  J.  Brown  of 
Belfast^  have  both  seen  these  effects  at  Liverpool^  and 
neither^  I  fancy,  woald  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
idea  of  bringing  their  knuckles  near  a  conductor  when 
struck^  however  well  earthed  it  was. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  musf  have 
often  recorded  the  fact,  that  from  a  well-earthed  con- 
ductor the  sparks  will  not  charge  a  Leyden  jar.  They 
jump  in  and  out  again.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a 
residue  of  charge,  but  it  is  accidental  what  sign  it  is,  and 
it  is  always  merely  the  tail  end  of  a  series  of  oscillations 
cut  off  by  resistance  at  some  arbitrary  point. 

A  more  striking  experiment  is  to  connect  a  gold-leaf 
electroscope  to  the  conductor.  If  the  connection  is 
metallically  perfect  the  gold  leaves  are  nearly  quiescent, 
with  imperfect  connection  they  may  diverge ;  they  always 
slightly  kick.  The  experiment  is  a  little  rough  on  the 
electroscope,  for  it  stains  the  leaves  downwards,  and 
blows  fragments  off  sometimes  ;  but  it  is  a  striking  thing 
to  be  able  to  take  a  half-inch  or  even  a  one-inch  spark, 
of  considerable  power  and  noise,  from  the  cap  of  an 
electroscope  whose  leaves  hang  stiffly  down  all  the  time 
and  barely  twinkle. 

These  side -flashes  are  not  very  painful,  they  look 
worse  than  they  feel :  the  charge  hops  in  and  out  of  you 
without  going  through  you  much  or  disturbing  the  nerves 
seriously.  I  by  no  means  assert  that  a  man  would  neces- 
sarily  be  killed  if  touching  a  conductor  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  but  it  would  surely  be  a  position  of  considerable 
danger. 

2.  The  fact  which  Mr.  Wimshurst  has  observed,  but 
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Iffhich  I  had  misled,  is  this :  that  when  side-flaBhes  are 
tried  for  at  differeiit  points  in  the  length  of  a  wire  joining 
the  outer  coats  of  two  equally-insulated  symmetrical  jars, 
they  are  obtained  more  strongly  towards  either  end  of 
the  wire,  and  are  not  obtainable  at  all  at  the  middle. 
The  middle  is,  in  fact,  a  node.  There  are  stationary 
waves  sot  up  in  tho  wire,  whose  ends  are  now  at  high 
potential  and  now  at  low  potential  alternately,  just  like  a 
long  bath  which  has  been  tipped  and  set  down  sharply. 
To  and  fro  the  water  xplashes,  nod  the  ends  are  now  at 
high  and  now  at  low  level  alternately,  hat  the  middle  ia  a 
node  and  remains  of  average  level  all  the  time :  it  is  at 
zero  potential,  and  no  spark  is  obtainable  from  it.     It  is 

Ian  interesting  fact,  and  ono  that  it  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  mias.  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  WimshurHt 
on  discovering  it. 
■i.  Lastly.  Tho  little  point  Mr.  Wimshurst  has  recalled 
to  my  memory  ia  thia:  that  when  a  cloud  or  top-plate  is 
negative,  a  small  terminal  or  point  gets  struck  rather 
more  easily — i.e.,  at  a  lower  elevation — than  a  big 
terminal  or  dome,  even  under  the  circumstance  of  the 
impolaive  rush. 

The  fact  is  often  so ;   but  Mr.  Wiraahm-at's  account  of 

kit  may  lead  persons  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment 

lie  over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  difference,  which  is 

rfreqnently  cjuite  inappreciable  :  being,  indeed,  often  non- 

ixistent. 

If  the  impulsive  ruah  is  violent — i.e.,  if  it  proceeda 

i  pair  of  large  jars,  highly  charged,  into  a  plate  of 

moderate  aize — the  difference  is  non-existent.      Careful 

measurement  fails  to  show  that  tlie  things  e<ina1ly  struck 

ire   not  ail    the   same    height ;    and   this  whether   the 

"cloud"  be  negative  or  positive.     Thia  was  the  case  I 

ixhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  there  was    no   need   to 
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notice  of  what  sign  the  top-plate  was.  But  if  the  rash 
be  made  less  violent,  either  by  using  small  jars  or  by 
charging  them  feebly,  a  difference  is  observable.  A 
point  then  gets  struck,  as  Mr.  Wimshurst  showed,  at  a 
distinctly  lower  elevation  than  a  knob  does,  whenever  the 
overhead  flash  is  negative — not  when  it  is  positive.^ 

Those  are  the  facts,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wims- 
hurst for  calling  attention  to  them,  but,  as  to  what  the 
moral  and  practical  bearing  of  them  is,  opinions  may  differ. 

Certainly  it  in  no  wise  upholds  the  statement  that 
points  always  discharge  silently  and  cannot  get  struck, 
which  is  what  has  always  been  meant  by  their  **  protective 
virtue.^'  Rather  it  would  seem  that  they  get  struck  in 
an  impulsive  rush  always  as  easily  as  anything  else,  and 
sometimes,  as  Mr.  Wimshurst  shows,  still  more  easily. 
For  remember  that  the  **  striking  **  is  not  a  fizz  or  leak 
of  a  gentle  and  protective  kind,  but  is  a  violent  and 
destructive  flash. 

All  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wimshurst  on  the  alter- 
native path  or  "  bye- pass''  are  completely  in  accord  with 
my  theory  ;^  and  also  that  the  remark  of  Professor  Hughes 
concerning  the  probable  delay  of  the  B  spark  behind  the 
A  spark  is  borne  out  by  theory.  The  lag  should  be,  in 
fact,  a  quarter  period  of  the  oscillation. 

Referring  to  another  remark,  I  may  also  say  that  at 
Liverpool  we  have  recently  obtained  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  a  slowly  oscillating  spark  on  a  rotating  sensi- 
tive disc,  and  that  the  constituent  oscillations  are  not 
only  conspicuous,  but  well  spread  out  and  accurately 
measurable,  and  in  agreement  with  theory  within  one 
half  per  cent.  I  am  proceeding  similarly  to  examine  the 
B  spark. 

^  For  lueasuremeuts  see  Chap.  XX III 
«  See  Chap.  XIII. 
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I  should  like  to  remark  here,  what  after  all  ia  fairly 

obvious,  liow  great  service  has  been  done  by  the  deve- 

iperB  of  the  modern  influence  machine,  from  Nicholson, 

ftricy,  and  Thomson,  to  Holta,  who  did  so  much,  and 

oa  to  Mr.  Wiraahurst  himself. 

Professor  Hughes'  experiments  on  iron  vergitg  copper 
no  doubt  agree  with  mine  whenever  he  usea  alternating 
ourrenta  of  the  aame  frequency,  but  disagree  when  he 
uses  alternating  currents  of  much  lower  frequency.  For 
telephonic  frequencies  iron  has  much  greater  impedance 
than  copper.  Oliver  lieaviaide  does  not  for  an  instant 
deny  this,  but  he  says  that  there  may  be  circumstances 
in  which  thi^  extra  inertia  is  au  advantcuje,  in  that  it 
helps  to  preserve  the  character,  or  quality,  or  shape,  of 
electric  waves,  although  it  admittedly  transmita  more 
slowly  and  weakens  them.  If  Mr.  Preece  and  observera 
in  America  find  in  practice  that  copper  wire  is  better  for 
telephony,  as  they  apparently  do,  then  that  means  that 
.the  character  of  the  vibrations  ia  su^cienlhj  preserved  in 
oopper,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  retardation  is  all 
to  the  good.  It  may,  however,  still  happen  that  in  sub- 
marine cables  iron  will  show  an  advantage.' 

But  the  question  for  ordinary  Leyden  jar  frequencica 
ia  much  simpler.  For  them  the  impedance  of  iron  and 
copper  of  the  same  diameter  is  practically  the  same, 
unless  the  wire  is  very  long  or  very  thin.  The  resiatance 
of  the  iron  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  copper.  All 
this  can  be  expressed,  and  baa  been  expressed  quanti- 
tatively, with,   in    my  opiuion,  complete  certainty,  and 


I'   Tbie  U  L'ertiiiily  filic,  uiU  was  never  hu^gcileil  li;  Air.  llekvi' 
de.     He  wished  I'or  iiierlin  for  the  reaaiin  Htated,  but 
tpense  nf  the  violent  tlirotUiiig  resiiitAiice  nf  ii-oii.     The  tiling  h 
Id  propoite  WBB  condui^tion  throngh  copper  nurmnndeil  hv  iron 
HI  gl»d  of  Lliis  tipportuoity  nf  correcting  Diy  it-markj.   [1891.] 
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beyood  the  reach  of  any  bat  revolntionary  donbt  to 
which  all  scientific  doctrines  are  liable. 

And  on  the  practical  side  one  may  say  this :  The  cir- 
camatances  of  a  teli'phone  wire  and  of  a  lightning  rod  are 
not  only  different,  they  are,  in  some  respects,  opposite. 
The  object  of  a  telephone  wire  ia  to  convey  electric 
wayes,  nnaltered  and  nnweakened,  to  a  distance.  One 
object  of  a  lightning  condnctor  is  tc  wipe  them  ont  and 
dissipate  their  energy  as  soon  as  possible.  The  very 
properties  which  are  detrimental  in  one  case  may  be 
desirable  in  the  other.  It  is  no  doubt  a  quantitative 
qaestion  how  far  it  is  wise  to  wipe  out  energy  in  Uie 
lightning  condnctor  itself,  and  Major  Cardew  thinks  it  is 
anwise  to  do  so  at  all.  Possibly ;  but  at  present  I  hold 
that  so  long  as  total  impedance  is  not  appreciably 
increased,  and  so  long  as  the  margin  of  melting  is  not 
too  closely  approached,  so  long  it  is  desirable  to  dissipate 
energy  wherever  you  can,  and  to  check  the  violence  of 
the  oscillations  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  and  hence  I  hold 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  true  resistance  is  no  defect  in 
a  lightning  condnctor. 

Everyone  mnst  admire  the  beautiful  method  by  which 
Professor  Hughes  tests  his  wires  for  circular  or  cylin- 
drical m^^etization. 

In  Mr.  Symons'  objection  to  laboratory  experiments 
being  regarded  as  at  all  analogous  to  lightning,  and  still 
more  clearly  in  Captain  Cardew's  solemn  protest  in 
&vonr  of  the  dignity  of  a  thunderstorm  and  the  absence 
of  dignity  from  experiments  conducted  with  tinplate,  I 
seem  to  hear  echoes  of  some  fine  old  crusted  objections 
which  were  current  in  the  time  of  Franklin,  and  which 
were,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  in  harmony  with  that 
time  than  with  the  present.  Kow  that  the  subject  has 
been  mooted,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  assert  my 
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conriction  that  the  intrmsic  dignity  and  BolemDity  of 
nature  is  as  present  in  a  spark  one  inch,  as  in  a  spark  one 
mile,  long;  tbat,  looked  at  with  insight,  n  drop  of  ink 
hanging  from  a  funnel '  may  be  as  inspiring  an  object  of 
contemplation  as  a  cataract ;  and  that  to  explicitly  claim 
special  dignity  for  the  one  is  implicitly  to  reject  it 
from  the  other.  True,  one's  subjective  feelings  of  awe 
are  not  aroused  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  that 
has  to  do  with  the  relative  size  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
80  far  as  an  observer  is  overwhelmed  or  Hable  to  have 
his  nerves  shattered  out  of  existence  by  the  phenomenon 
he  is  witnessing,  just  so  far  he  is  not  in  a  perfectly  col- 
lected and  scientific  frame  of  mind.  Moreover,  experi- 
ment under  modiSable  circnmstances  has  enormous 
advantages  over  mere  observation,  especially  observation 
which  is  only  occasionally  possible.  Hence  experiments 
in  a  laboratory,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
occurs  on  a  small  scale,  are  a  very  good  introduction  to 
the  enlightened  study  of  atmospheric  electricity,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
that  direct  study.  So  let  me  here  emphatically  admit 
and  insist,  in  full  agreement  with  what  I  suppose  was 
the  intention  of  these  speakers,  and  with  the  more  direct 
assertion  of  Colonel  Armstrong,  that  experiments  on 
actual  lightning  are  highly  desirable.  Such  experiments, 
as  a  sort  of  practical  outcome  of  the  Mann  lectures, 
are,  I  hope,  in  course  of  establishment,  by  means  of 
the  bright  idea  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Electrician,"  and  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  and 
Sir  James  Anderson.  At  foreign  stations  storms  are 
freqaent,  and,  with  suitable  appliances,  1  trust  a  record 
of  valuable  observations  may  be  forthcoming  in,  say,  five 
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or  ten  years — without,  let  us  hope,  the  "  expenditure  of 
any  observers."  The  large  number  of  photographic 
records  of  lightning  which  are  now  being  obtained 
all  over  the  country  are  likewise  very  valuable  aids  to 
progress. 

Mr.  Symons  is  a  determined  and  consistent  advocate 
of  large  cross-section  for  conductors,  maintaining  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  fused ;  and  as  this  is  a  question 
of  observation  and  experience  of  damage,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  allow  mnch  weight  to  his  opinion.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  two  instances  he  adduces  in  support 
of  his  contention  are  not  such  as  will  bear  serious  exa- 
mination;^ since  in  one  it  is  the  links  of  a  chain  which 
are  melted,  and  in  the  other  the  conductor  is  not  fused, 
but  merely  "  burnt  by  use." 

Mr.  Symons  beautifully  illustrates  my  remark,  that 
whenever  a  building  is  damaged,  it  is  always  because  the 
infallible  rules  of  the  Lightning  Bod  Conference  had  not 
been  followed.  The  church  at  Garding  was  damaged 
because  "  they  took  the  conductor  down  the  north  side 
of  the  steeple,  not  down  the  wet  side,  as  we  advised  "  1 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  never  either  said  or 
implied  that  a  well-erected  lightning  conductor  is  other 
than  a  source  of  safety  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  said,  in  my 
first  Mann  lecture,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  factory 
chimney  is  '^a  source  of  mild  danger."  And  so  I  believe 
it  is,  even  when  possessing  a  good  conductor.  But  most 
distinctly  without  a  conductor  it  would  be  a  source  of 
danger  very  much  other  than  '^  mild."  I  never  contem- 
plated such  a  case,  nor  supposed  that  anyone  would 
endeavour  to  increase  their  safety  by  pulling  down 
lightning  conductors  I 

•  See  Chap.  XXII. 
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Kel  AriDstrong  ([uotes  several  cases  of  damage,' 
the  earth  rcsietance  was  found  to  be  from  100  to 

200  ohms.  With  all  deference  to  his  experience,  I  feel 
very  doabtfal  if  this  amount  of  resistance  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  damage.  I  have  admitted  all  along  that 
&e  better  the  "  earth  "  the  better  for  everybody ;  but  I 

'  Lieut-Col.   R.  Y.  Ariostroug,  R.E.,  aiming  other  things  gare 

■die  fullowing  tacts  : 
■•  At  Sloiigli  Flirt,  on  the  Tliames,  about  eight  jears  ago  a  small 
Cower,  to  which  a  coudiiutor  was  attai^litiil,  was  etriick  sml  cracked 
^  lightning.  Ilow  tlie  portion  of  the  di.'charge  whivli  etrnck  the 
tower  got  to  earth  waa  not  clear.  The  conilucljir  was  not  injured. 
It*  earth  reBistancc  waf  about  200  ohnia.  othei'wiic  it  was  in  ni'cord 
with  the  rules  of  tlie  I.ightuiiig  Hod  Conference. 

"Again,  nhout  five  jeare  agii  the  cimtents  of  a  small  civil  magnziuH 

Lor  ahilUng-room  in  the  Lake  Diatiict  were  exploded  by  lightning. 

■The  earth   of  the  conductor   hml   been  dug  up  before  I  hail  the 

ipportiinitr  of  having  it  tented.      The  resistance  of  a  similar  earth 

I   adjacent  magazine  was,  however,  found  to   be  between  100 

ind  200  ohms,  and   the  point   of  llie  cunductor   of  the  magazine 

Ixrhere  the  accident  occurred  diil  not  test  good  continuity  with  low 

Vol'* 

"  At  the  Chichester  Catliedral  the  earth  resistance  was  ovei 
D  ohms,  and  part  of  the  lightning  led  it  for  unotlicr  earth  of 
lietween  IDO  and  200  ohms  in  connection  with  a  large  metallic 
ptnrface.  Tn  another  case  which  I  examined,  where  lightning  went 
1  the  chimnev  of  a  dwel1ing<house,  the  earth  resistance  of  an 
lent  conductor  was  over  100  ohms. 
*'Na  doabt  manj  members  of  tlie  Institution  will  be  acquainted 
'  ^th  cases  where  lightning  conduct'irs  have  bean  burnt  up  by 
lightning  at  rivete<l  joints.  Such  a  case  occurred  to  a  conductAr 
on  tlie  citadel  at  Malta,  abont  revcn  years  ago,  but  the  lightning 
did  no  other  ilamage  in  tliis  case. 

"  Another  instance  of   this    sort   occurred    more   recentiv,  also 

abroad,  the  conductor  being  fused  bblow  the  point  at  which  part 

of  the  current  lefl  it  through  a  staple  in  the  wall. 

,,  "  The  portion  of  the  cnrrent  which  left  the  conductor  in  this  case 

HHjgiiited  some  small-arm  cartridges,  and  these  cartridges  were  in  mrlal 

^^^Bwrr*,  no   that  ajipirently  the  ciinvnt,  iir  clcctriual  action,  was  not 

^^^Knttrdy  on  the  "difTcrcntial  outer  nkin.'' 
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have  also  pointed  out  nameroas  other  reasons  for  failure 
and  dam^^  beside  a  bad  eartli. 

In  his  most  interesting  observation  of  the  cartridges 
exploded  in  a  sealed  metal  case,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
Hiat  the  Sash  did  not  pierce,  or  melt,  or  ignite  to  red- 
ness, the  case.  Any  violence  of  that  sort  might  explode 
things  in  a  very  oommonplace  and  nnelectrical  fashion. 
So  also  the  violent  shock  due  to  expansion  of  air,  or 
what  8ir  W.  Thomson  at  Bath  oalled  the  sound-wave, 
may  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  detonators. 

Mr,  Spagnoletti's  statements  are  most  interesting.' 
'   Mr.  W.  Groves,  of  Botsover  Street,  tells  me  he  has  seen 

'  It[r.  Spognoletti  spoke  >■  follows : 

"I  might  mention  •  case  or  ttro  bearing  on  tliU  subject.  llBi-ing 
to  maiDtain  very  maDj  thnusands  or  mites  uf  telegraph  vires,  I  liare 
a  good  opportunity  of  leftniing  the  eflectn  of  lightning  upon  thetn. 
The  wires  are  Rtmck  Tery  frequently,  but  are  seldom  fused.  The 
inatranients  attaohed  lo  them,  on  the  other  bnud,  siifTer  tn  tome 
extent.  An  instance  occurred  in  North  Wales,  where  the  wire 
attached  to  a  bell  wu  struck  and  the  coil  of  the  bell  wrs  !>plit  like 
a  CHH>s,  in  four,  and  the  whole  of  the  trooden  ea.'ie  was  lined  like  a 
wire  brush,  by  the  small  pieces  of  wire,  showing  that,  althongh  the 
flash  mnst  have  been  a  very  strong  one,  the  line-wire  was  not  at  all 
affected,  which  was  a  galvanized  wire  of  No.  8  or  11  ganye.  These 
line-wires  are  capable  of  taking  large  currents.  Another  case 
occurred  at  Shrewsbury,  where  a  man  was  up  among  the  wires  on 
a  pole  one  afternoon  and  waa  strnck  by  lightning  severely.  Tlie 
ligUtning  struck  him,  and  apparently  entered  hij<  body  nndcmeath 
one  arm  and  passed  out  of  bis  leg.  I  inquired  why  a  niaii  of  hiig 
experience  should  have  been  np  among  the  wires  during  a  thunder- 
storm, and  the  reply  wsj  that  there  was  no  storm  at  Shrewsbury, 
it  being  s  mild  and  eairo  evening,  but  I  learned  that  there  was  a 
heavy  thunderstorm  at  Hercfurd  at  the  time,  and  that  the  current, 
whidi  was  nltimately  the  cause  of  the  man's  death,  was  carried  from 
Hereford  to  Shrewsbury,  a  distance  of  fifty  mites,  by  the  line-wire — 
No.  8  gakaniied  iron.  On  another  occasion,  nt  Reading,  a  Xo. 
A  gauge  galvanized  iron  wire  waa  fused  (and  tliat  is  the  only 
caxe  where  1  have  known  of  a  No.  4  wire  having  been  fhsed), 
and  the  No,    IG  copper  wires,  covered  gutta  pcrcha,  attavhed   tu 
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the  alph&belical  Btep-by-stop  machiiie  worked  two  or 
.  three  letters  forward  by  atmoaplieric  electricity  of  Bomo 
^ud  on  a  wire  between  his  place  and  Sir  Charles  Wheat-. 


^^  do 


Mr.  EJvorahed'a  observations  on  clouds  go  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  well-known  "rotnm  atroke,"  and 
such  like  observations,  prove  the  conducting  natnre  of 
^clouds — of  some  clouds  at  any  rate. 

He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  all  oscillatory 
Character  is  liable  to  be  wiped  out  of  a  discharge  which 
^haa  had  to  travel  a  great  length  of  thin  wire,  and  that 
the  finding  of  a  quiet  tail  of  current  leaking  away  in 
eofue  obscure  comer  of  a  telegraph  office  is  no  criterion 
as  to  the  vigour  or  character  of  tha  main  flash  whence 
it  arose. 

When  Major  Cardow  says  with  respect  to  No.  30 : 

I."  We  all  know  there  are  millions  of  volts,"  my  point  is 
■niaappreliended .  lb  is  familiar  that  there  are  millions 
*f  volts  between  cloud  and  earth  ;  it  is  not  familiar  that 
^ere  may  he  millions  of  volts  between  the  top  of  a  well- 
tourthed  and  stout  copper  lightning  conductor  and  the 
^lu'th.  When  Major  Cardow  says  that  a  conductor  of  small 
to  b 
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I  sbould  like  U)  luk  wtietlier  n  flusli  of  lightning  \im  liecn  proved 
-to  Iw  (McilkUiry.  Frum  what  Prufe^or  Hii^hea  stntcd  t«-night  it 
dueH  nut  appear  to  be  so.  Mr.  Preece  gave  sevcr&l  examples,  one 
■howing  that  the  action  of  a  lliuh  upon  a  polarized  rcla}'  was  a  coii- 
"ue  on  the  printing  inatriimeDt,  therefore  it  dues  not  look  as 
oscillatory.  I  have  scvenJ  times  tried  with  hand  magneto 
■hinet  to  test  the  currents  thcj  giie  with  a  galvanometer,  but 
Id  get  scareely  any  motion  of  the  needle ;  and  the  faster  I  tumoil 
less  WHS  the  motion.  Therefore,  I  think,  if  lightning  is  oscilla- 
tory the  polarized  relay  would  have  either  caused  a  dotted  line,  or,  if 
dio  vibrations  were  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the  tongue  not  tooching 
the  contact  pini,  no  mark  would  have  been  made." 
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\m\fiAi^Uf'M  \h  denmble^  everjone  must  agree  with  him ; 
bui  whi;n  he  goes  on  to  state  that  such  a  condactor  is 
ohUiintA  by  following  the  roles  of  the  Lightning  Rod 
iUfntitTisnca  (or  any  other  rules  for  that  matter)^  it  is 
UiscAtiMimTy  U)  disagree  with  him.  The  impedance  could 
not  bo  (^insidered  in  any  sense  ''  small/'  even  if  a  column 
of  puro  copper^  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  employed.  The 
itripcMlfinco  of  such  a  column,  100  metres  high,  to  a 
c!urront  of  froquoncy  one  million  per  second,  is  nearly 
000  ohmH. 

The  oxporionce  which  Colonel  Bucknill  has  had  in 
connection  with  the  War  Office  conductors,  and  the 
littontion  ho  has  for  many  years  given  to  the  protection 
of  powder  niitgHzinos,  render  his  practical  remarks  very 
wuighty.      1  regret  they  are  at  present  so  brief.^ 

'  I  mil  pormittod  to  quote  his  draft  rules  fur  Army  lighluing 
(HiiuliiotorH  in  nil  appendix. 

11  IN  iHMiiarkH  at  tlio  meeting  were  as  follows : 

**  l«to\it,-C(>K  J.  T.  Bi'CKMLL,  late  K.E. :  This  is  the  most  iu- 
ton^ting  and  «\igge«tive  pa|»er  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject  of 
li|{htning  and  light nhig  riHla. 

**StH'lum  A  \$  vorv  im|Ktrt«nt,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Hhc 
vi\dt>iK't>  of  the  s|^urk  i«  losseueil*  bv  an  increase  of  ohmic  rei«istance 
in  I  ho  iHmdnotor«  but  that  the  conductor  gathers  the  stroke  as 
cAWtivcl^v^  »i%  tkr  as  sinking  \>r  si^arkiug  distance  is  concerned,  as 
wiiK  a  much  low^^r  ohiuic  recu»tauce. 

**  Thai  jxrcw'nt  |^^acuc1^  gives  ci>uductor$  a  much  higher  conduc- 
u>U\  than  i*  aW\\)ui«fK  ncc1^«!Ma7  has  bwu  hcM  be&c^.  Thus, 
Mr.  H.  S^  l^H^h.  iu  a  iviumuuicatii^u  to  the  Asiatic  SocietT  of 
IV«^iiU«  FcKruar>^  l!^T7*  ga%v  sciculitic  rvasow  in  hanuour  with 
ih^*^  WKUv  c\^u\UK'iug  arguiueut;!^  aud  matheiuaiic»  now  pttUvlfeed 
b>  |\\^N>«^^  lA>.l^e  ;  aiftd  1  mv^felf  ^u^cgv^tixt  iu  1S$U  to  a  War 
KVKsv  »gi(b^^Ojk^  ibufts  a  IsfcT^t^  tciygraj^h  wire  vtU  *lw*r»  otrrr  off  a 
jk^lN^Xc  v-'i^i^^K diktat  ^U;KVUv»Usi>i. 

"  V!K^  vxv»*;4  ;c  ckvuvu  or  ».vtt*juetjsj<w  ui  sen^r^  *ctx^c3L  hsh^  b<«n 
*>.N  cx:iktuiJtMKl  S  "^  V'turec^  bu:  lae  jx-twibilitY  cf*  >ttbcerr«iB«iMB 

a^\UH  IV  «K>  iv  Nr  Ji  ahwe  •«vi)a!SV  cA^nattitciiM:  s»t*  tic  ^aettci 
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And  uow  I  como  to  the  rotnarka  of  tho  Piesident  him- 
adf.  There  is  one  point — that  with  reference  to  article  50 
— where  I  wish  to  explain  my  meaoiDg  more  fully. 

My  statement  runs,  "  Flat  ribbon  has  a  slight  advan- 

iiiiti.>i]  ill  tlic  'raiifidil  ikioor  Colliery  tliau  the  tine  given  im  p.  337 
Lightning  Itoil  CunfercDue,  and  a(lo|iteil  by  tbu  loctiirur  (xec 
»«»,,  46). 

"  Tlic  coal  elTttta  separalvcl  liy  «tratii  of  very  low  conducting 
jiiiwcr  and  coiniected  by  lliu  gallmcs,  sliafla,  and  winding-gear, 
anil  tr«iiiway«  of  the  mine,  would  Bparlc  from  one  to  the  other 
lliroiigb  tbeae  imiierfect  conncetions. 

"  And  lht«  leads  to  a  very  imjiurtuut  matter,  wliich  t  think  has 
I  not  rcL-eived  lufficieut  attontiou  from  Ur.  Lodge,  vix.,  ilic  potilioH 
I  of  the  mniu  induced  terre»trial  charge.  Where  water  and  gnu 
pipes  exist,  I  believe  that  they  become  highly  charged  by  induc- 
tion before  the  flash,  and  that  the  flash  follows  the  route  of 
niijiimutn  impedance  that  exists  between  the  charged  cloud  and 
the  cartli  Bystem  of  conductors  which  is  inductively  charged.  It 
is  therefore  usclesa  to  provide  "  a  good  earth  independent  of  the 
water  and  gas  )>ipcs,"  as  prDgxisctl  iu  section  59  ;  on  the  contrary.  It 
wnuhl  evidently  be  preferable  to  connect  the  bigbeat  portions  of  the 
watci'  and  gas  supply  pipes  tu  the  condnctors,  and  thns  get  to  the 
'  idiiced  charge  by  the  thorteit  route. 

convinced  that  this  word  thorleit  is  one  that  should  never 
p  lost  sight  of  in  lightning-rod  practice,      for  siuiilar  reasoiis  I 
K>ul<I  add  the  woiils,  hut  u-hert  Iheg  vcmnot  be  avoiih'l  Ihfg  ihould  lie 
tnectrd,  to  section  f!3,  as  din-upHm  is  far  more  dangeroita   than 
iductire   discharge;    and   I   uni   utterly   iceptieal    as   to    a  flash 
;  even  a  small  gus-pipe,  or  igniting  the  gas,  except  by  ilismp- 
scharge.       Hence,   large   cast-iron   gas-pipes   with     oakum 
;  at  the  «uckets  arc  more  dangerous  conductors  than  small 
cs  with  threaileil  connectiune. 
"  I  slinuld  like  to  aak  the  Frofcssor  how  he  would  deal  with  ihc 
t  mass  of  metal   now  trequently  stored  in  magazines — ^(n)   by 
BOtal  powder  cases,  which   have  replaced   [■owder  barrels  ;  (ft)  by 
'  c  shell  in  llie  cxjiensc  magazines. 
"  Would  he  coimecl  them  P     1  say  No. 

"  With  reference  to  section  6S.     There  are  notable  exceptions — 
I  roda  being  absolutely  necesiaury  over  ponder  mills,  petruli^iim 
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tage  over  round  rod,  but  not  enough  to  override  ques- 
tions of  convenience.*^  ^  Now  it  is  of  course  perfectly 
true  that  extent  of  surface  diminishes  impedance,  that 

*  The  following  are  Sir  William  Thomson's  remarks: 
**  The  Presioemt  :  I  think  we  must  now  consider  the  discussion 
as  closed.  I  am  quite  sure  we  all  agree  that  Dr.  Lodge  has  done 
exceedingly  good  service  in  having  raised  the  question  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  raised  it,  and  in  having  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  lightning  conductors  some  very 
important  scientific  principles  that  had  not  been  fully  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  subject.  I  think  we  all 
admit  that  the  principle  of  self-induction  had  not  been  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  lightning  con- 
ductors and  practical  rules  for  safety  in  their  use.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Franklin  had  any  consciousness  whatever  that  there  was 
such  a  question  as  the  mutual  influence  of  currents  in  neighbouring 
conductors,  or  in  different  parts  of  one  conductor,  in  res{)ect  to  the 
tacility  afibrdeil  for  carrying  away  the  electricity  by  the  conductors. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Snow  Harris  had  some  correct  views  on  the 
subject :  we  must  not  accept  all  his  views  of  electricity  as  correct ; 
but  many  of  us  must  now  feel  that  in  some  respects  in  which  we 
thought  him  wrong — in  which,  forty  years  ago,  I,  among  many  others, 
thought  him  wrong — he  was  quite  right.  There  is  one  thing  in 
Dr.  Lodge's  summary  of  results  (article  56)  that  I  confess  I  cannot 
understand  at  all :  *■  the  shape  of  the  cross-section  is  not  of  much 
importance.*  This  seems  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  his  own 
teaching  on  the  subject.  Snow  Harris  thought  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
face and  shape  of  cross-section.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  at  the 
British  Association  at  Bath,  I  referred  to  the  lightning  conductor  set 
up  fifly  years  ago  on  the  tower  of  the  old  Glasgow  University 
buildings,  under  the  recommendation  of  Snow  Harris.  It  was  a 
large  tube  of  copper,  and  I  well  remember  being  taught  to  consider 
that  that  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  copper 
in  a  solid  rod  or  a  wire  rope  would  have  been  cheaper  and  just 
equally  effective.  We  then  thouglit  Snow  Harris  wrong,  and  I 
believe  that  Faraday  himself  did  not  perceive  that  Snow  Harris  was 
right  in  that  matter.  We  now  know  that  he  was  right,  and  that  spread- 
ing copper  over  a  wide  area  is  even  better  than  rolling  it  up  the 
same  breadth  in  the  form  of  a  tube.  A  sheet  of  copper,  we  now 
know,  constitutes  a  conductive  path  for  the  discharge  from  a  light- 
ning stroke  much  less  impeded  by  self-induction  than  the  same 
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[  Saow  Harris's  hollow  tubea  were  better  than  Faraday's 

I  solid  rods,  aod  that  if  only  one  single  stout  conductor  is 

to  be  used,  then  tape  is  distinctly  its  best,  as  indeed  it  is 

I  thenalso  its  inoatconvenient,  form.  But  1  wishedtoobtain 

I  quantity  of  uopper  in  a  more  condensed  fonn,  whether  tubular  or 

"  Now,  SA  la  the  '  practical  questions '  put  forth  by  Dr.  Lodge,  I 
think  there  are  some  valuable  «uggestiona.  No.  72  seems  to  me  im- 
portant :  '  The  cheapest  waj  of  protecting  an  ordinarj  house  is  to  run 
common  galranized  iron  telegraph  wire  up  all  the  corners,  along  all 
the  ridges  and  caves,  and  over  all  the  chimnejrs,  taking  them  down 
to  the  earth  in  several  places,  and  at  each  place  burying  a  load  of 
coke.'  The  burying  of  the  toad  of  coke  is  the  heavieat  part  of  the 
business,  but  the  multiplying  the  mains  by  connecting  a  large 
number  of  comparatively  small  wires  instead  of  one  close  condiicUir 
does  seem  to  mc  an  important  practical  suggestion,  On  the  other 
hand,  he  says  it  is  no  use  connci-'ting  them  to  wntcr-pipes.  That  I 
cannot  agree  with  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  take  these  gal- 
vanized iron  wire.'!  described  by  Dr.  Lodge,  and  the  more  of  tliem 
the  better,  down  all  the  comers  and  wherever  yon  can  get  them,  and 
oonuect  every  one  of  tliem  to  a  water-pipe.  I  would  fai-  rather  do 
that  than  to  a  liiad  of  coke,  it  is  more  easily  done ;  and  I  think  tliat 
I  the  best  way  of  doing  it  for  the  protection  of  an  ordinary 
K-dwclling-hotise  liaving  water  supplied  to  it  in  many-branched  metal 
|l  pipes,  Ad  ordinary  house  can,  I  believe,  be  made  exceedingly  safe 
tby  the  water-pipes, 

" '  Connecting  a  lead  roof  or  other  »uch  expanse  with  a  lightning 

KeoitiliiDtor  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  for  it  virtually  increases  the  dan- 

■cerooB  proximity  of  the  lightning  conductor.'      Well,  1  would  say 

Jjwnnect  all  pieces  of  metal  Xa  each  other,  and  to  the  earth  if  you  can, 

lliut  if  you  eamiot  connect  each  of  them  to  au  earth,  connect  them  to 

the  lightning  conductor,  and  give  it  a  good  earth.      1  think,  on  tlie 

liRhnle,  that  the  ipark  coroing  from  a  lightning  conductor  is  not  one 

pof  the  main  sources  of  danger,  although  thera  is  no  doubt  that  Dr. 

~  odge  t«  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  liability  that  it  may 

Iglit  gaa  or  other  combustible  substance.     There  is  no  doubt  whnl- 

[ever  but  lliat  tlio  more  completely  the  house   can  be  cageil  in  the 

lictter ;  and  for  powder  magazines  1  believe  that  it  in  perfectly  true 

what  Dr.  Loilgc  says  (and  what  I  have  said  myself),  tluit  tlio  way 

to  make  a  powder  magazine  perfectly  safe  is  to  completely  enclose 
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small  self-induction  by  splitting  up  tlie  conductor  into 
detached  portions,  making  each  portion  fairly  thin.  For 
these  small  conductors  also,  no  doubt  ribbon  is  electri- 
cally better  than  wire.    But  will  it  last  as  long  ?    Is  iron 

it,  in  iron.  Make  a  complete  iron  boaae  of  a  powdet-  mBgazine :  line 
the  floors  nitli  wood  or  itotl  material  to  prevent  ignition  of  stray 
powder  by  persons  walking  on  the  floor ;  but  let  a  powder  magazine 
be  an  iron  building  with  an  iron  floor  and  tben  jou  do  not  need  an 
earth.  The  powder  should  be  kept  well  in,  far  enougli  from  irou 
walb,  floor,  and  roof,  that  no  ctheric  spark  can  ignite  it.  Whether 
on  a  granite  rock  or  in  a  swamp  it  would  be  equally  safe  :  the  need 
for  the  earth  is  absolutely  done  away  with  if  the  magazine  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  metal.  In  that  case  I  enpposc  inin  would  be  the 
i>est  metal,  although  it  would  be  rosli  to  say,  seeing  how  very  diffi- 
cult is  the  subject  of  the  impulsive  current  in  iron.  Bemcmbering 
Profeasor  Hughes'  experimcutB  and  illustrations,  and  the  mathe- 
matical theory  worked  out  lo  magniAocntly  by  llenviside,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  overlook  the  impedance  due  to  the  magnetization  of  the 
iron  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  current.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this,  but  my  impression  is  that  this  Ter>  tuipedance  would  help  to 
make  the  interior  of  an  iron  shell  freer  from  electric  disturbance 
than  it  would  be  with  a  maj«B  of  equal  conductivity  of  copper,  or 
other  metal  having  equal  condiictiviti 

"The  subject  is  so  tremendousl>  interesting  that  I  do  hope  this 
U  only  the  beginning  of  it,  and  thut »  c  shall  have  a  great  deal  more 
of  it.  Colonel  Armstrong  spoke  of  the  ignition  of  ammunition 
completely  encased  in  metal.  I  hope  he  will  experiment  in  that 
direction.      The  melal  was  nrit  soldered  all  round  I  presume." 

"  Lieut.-CoL  Abmstkong  :  I  think  it  was  The  ammunition  is 
made  damp  proof,   and   therefore   the  esse  must   be   complete   all 

"  The  President  :  I  hn|.e  that  Colonel  Armstrong  will  be  able  to 
take  np  the  matter  ex ])eri mentally  as  a  seicntiflc  ((ueation  ;  to  see, 
for  instance,  if  thin  steel  instead  of  cupper  would  make  any  dide* 
rence.  Besides  that,  t  think  that  on  a  larger  scale  something  nhonid 
be  done.  We  all  know  how  Faraday  made  himself  a  cage,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  hung  it  up  in  mid-air  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, went  into  it,  and,  as  be  said,  lived  in  it  and  made  experiments. 
It  was  a  cage  with  tinfoil  htuiging  all  round  it ;  it  was  not  a.  complete 
metallic  enclosing  shell.     Faraday  had  a  powerful  machine  workbg 
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ribbon  Basy  to  obtam  ?  So  long  as  common  galvanized- 
iron  telegrapli  wire  is  so  easy  to  procure,  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  insist  on  any  other  shape  of  cross-section,  especially 
since  a  ribbon  of  corresponding  cross-section  would  have 

in  the  neighbourhood,  giving  all  varieties  of  gr&dual  working  ii[i  aii<l 
iliachai^es  by  'impuUive  msh';  and  whether  it  was  a  sudden  din- 
i^harge  of  onlinarj  iDBiilated  coniluctors,  or  of  Lejilen  Jara  in  the 
neighbourhood  outiidc  the  cage,  or  electrification  and  discharge  of 
the  cage  itself,  he  saw  no  effects  on  hiB  moet  delicate  gold  leaf  elec- 
troscopes in  the  interior.  Ilis  attention  was  not  directed  to  look  for 
Hertz  sparks,  or  probably  he  might  have  found  them  in  the  interior, 
Ellison  seems  to  haie  noticed  something  of  the  kind  in  what  he 
called  the  etheric  force.  Iliu  name  'elheric'  ma_v,  thirteen  years 
a^,  have  seemed  to  many  people  absurd.  But  now  we  are  all 
beginning  to  call  these  indnciiYe  pheuomciia '  etheric' 

'■  I  enmiot  tit  down  without  expressing  in  the  utune  of  the  Institu* 
tion  oiir  most  cordial  tliouka  to  Dr.  Lodge  for  having  taken  all  the 
trouble  be  took  to  bring  this  subject  before  us,  with  the  beautiful 
expi-rlmentj)  he  ha^  shown,  uikI  for  having  stimulnted  so  many  minils, 
whether  to  defend  or  oppose  his  views.  I  am  sure  yon  mnst  all  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Wimshurst  also  for  the  potent  assistance  he  gave  to 
Dr-  Lodge  to  prove  his  case,  and  fur  the  potent  application  of  his 
splendid  apparatus  this  evening  to  further  ilhiHtrale  and  to  criticise 
some  parts  of  Dr.  Lodge's  case.  The  discnssion  has  been  sometimes 
warm,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  a  conaiilerable  degree  of  humour ; 
bnt  1  am  perfectly  liure  that  wc  all  feel  exeeodingty  obliged,  not  only 
to  Dr.  Lodge,  but  to  all  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  whether 
they  have  attacked  Dr.  Lodge  wholly,  or  agreed  with  him  wholly  or 
in  part.  He  has  pointed  out  some  bans  in  the  Lightning  Kwl  ('on- 
ference  Report,  but  I  do  think  that  this  book  continues  practi- 
cally to  hold  the  field,  by  ifs  practical  rules  and  recommendations  for 
the  rendering  of  buildings  and  telegra|)hic  apparatus  safe  against 
lightning.  We  may  admit  the  validity  uf  some,  or  perhaps  even  of 
all  his  criticisips  of  the  orthodox  dogma.  We  must  admire  the 
vigour  of  his  attack  ;  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
cannot  hut  see  much  that  is  instractive  and  snggestii'e. 

"  lint,  after  all,  the  coni'Uisious  adopted  by  the  Lightning  Rod  Con- 
ference do  afiiinl  UK  very  strong  reason  to  feet  that  there  in  a  very 
uurnfortable  degree  of  security,  if  not  uf  absolnte  safety,  given  la 
UK  by  lightning   condnctnrs  made    according  lo  the  present  antl 


i 
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to  be  so  thin  as  to  be  very  liable  to  rust  away.  All  this 
I  had  in  my  mind  in  writing  section  56.  I  had  so  fre- 
quently insisted  on  the  advantage  of  large  surface  in  my 
theoretical  papers^  that  I  thought  it  permissible  to  throw 
it  over  in  the  practical  portion  for  solely  practical  reasons, 
i.e.f  because  to  insist  on  it  to  the  bitter  end  seemed  to 
entail  trouble  and  expense. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  why  then  did  I  say  that  tape 
had  only  a  slight  advantage  over  rod?  Well,  it  is  a 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  reckon  how  much  better  a  given 
tape  is  than  a  given  rod.  If  I  make  no  mistake  this  is 
the  result. 

The  self-induction  of  a  rod  of  sectional  radius,  r,  is  to 
that  of  a  strip  of  breadth,  6,  both  being  of  same  length,  Z, 
very  nearly  in  the  ratio 

log  2.Z  —  log  r —  1 
log2l—logfb—\' 

the  currents  in  each  case  being  of  such  rapid  frequency  as 
to  keep  to  the  outer  surface. 

Now,  unless  the  rods  are  very  short,  or  unless  the 
breadth  of  the  tape  is  enormous — its  thinness  being  like- 
wise excessive,  if  it  is  to  consist  of  the  same  amount  of 
metal  as  the  rod — this  ratio  is  not  much  greater  than 
unity ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  ratio  of  their  impedances. 

Similarly  the  difference  between  hollow  tube  and  solid 
rod  is  not  of  any  great  practical  moment  in  lightning-rod 
oiroumatances. 

With  far  lower  frequencies,  such  as  100  per  second, 

oiTHoiMix  rtilcH  as  actually  laid  down  in  this  book.  I  am  quite 
sure  Uml  ilio  authors  of  this  book  will  be  exceedingly  glad  to  modify 
their  vitiwri  lu  m\y  practical  way  whatever,  when  cause  is  shown 
and  piHif  given  that  such  modification  will  improve  the  practical 
ro«uU." 


I 


vlien  ftictiona]  or  dianpatioD  rasutence  is  Uie 
part  of  total  impedaace,  and  when  curreota  penetrate  s 
certain  depth  into  the  snbshuice  of  a  coDdootor,  it  ii  aa 
altogether  different  matter,  and  tfae  adraotage  of  lobe  or 
plate  over  rod  is  then  enonnooa  ;  as  Sir  William  Tkoouon 
has  so  thoroughly  brought  home  to  ererybodjr- 

Suppose,  as  rather  an  extreme  caoe,  Uie  ntio  of  adf- 
inductions  for  tape  and  rod  wer«  as  great  as  2,  then  Ike 
tape  voald  have  half  the  impedance  of  tfae  rod  tor  ciuiBria 
of  tho  same  frequency.  Sxich  a  case  t  bare  cipariiBMtaJ 
on ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  iiusist  ertm  tbea  oa  Ae  an 
of  the  tape  in  preference  to  the  rod,  if  there  weee  nrioaa 
practical  objectiooB  on  the  score  of  cost,  iiaii^MliiinM, 
want  of  durability,  etc.,  to  be  made  against  it. 

If  there  are  no  such  objectioDs,  then  tape  by  all  mnafl, 
and  the  thinoer  and  broader  the  better.' 

It  may  be  just  borne  in  mind  that  dccreanng  tlw  wM- 
induction  goes  to  increase  the  freqneaey,  aad  henoe  tint 
if  ever  the  conductor  forma  a  large  portioB  of  tbe  CBlire 
path  of  discharge,  the  advantage  of  redncing  it*  Jiini lii 
is  still  less  marked,  for  the  impedance  depends  only  m 
tho  square  root  of  L  ia  that  case. 

The  PreEident  misaDderetands  me  in  one  place,  wbare 
he  thinks  I  have  said  that  it  is  no  o^e  connecting  con- 
ductors to  watcr-mainii.  1  do  not  know  wfamce  Una 
m  i  sunders  tan  diug  can  have  arisen  ;  pouibly  from  ftection 
59,  where  1  say,  "  A  good  and  deep  earth  sboald  in 
general  be  provided,  independent  of  water  and  gas  mains/' 
This  may  not  be  perfectly  clear,  but  my  meaning  was  as 
follows : 

Have  at  least  one  independent  eartli,  made  by  a  well 
other   suitable    mnnos,    in   addition   to   water- main 


'   See  Chap.  XXI. 
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connectiona.  In  other  words,  do  not  depend  Bohly  on 
water-main  connections. 

Probably  thia  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  the  case  of 
ordinary  dwelling- houses,  but  for  an  important  building 
I  think  it  may  be  wise,  for  these  reasons.  Mains  are 
near  the  surface,  and  in  some  weathers  the  soil  near  them 
may  have  become  dry.  Also  they  ramify  into  the  house 
and  into  other  people's  houses,  and  will  therefore  conduct 
any  violent  charge  communicated  to  them  partly  into 
these  places,  where,  by  a  branch  flash  to  a  gas-pipe, 
damage  may  be  done  and  gas  ignited. 

I  have  shown  that  well-earthed  mains  can  thus  give 
off  unexpected  sparks  at  a  fair  distance,  even  when  only 
a  Loyden  jar  discharge  is  run  into  them;  hence  I  feel 
sure  that  some  cases  of  damage  result  from  lightning 
being  thus  brought  underground  into  houses." 

Having  a  good  independent  earth  in  addition  to  water- 
mains  is  not  indeed  a  aec^irity  against  this  source  of 
danger,  but  it  is  a  step  towards  it.  I  do  not  propose  to 
avoid  the  mains  altogether,  because  in  so  many  places  it 
is  not  practicable.  Whether  you  connect  to  them  or  not, 
the  lightning  will  go  to  them  if  it  chooses,  unless  they 
are  far  away;  and  it  is  better  to  give  it  an  easy  path 
rather  than  let  it  fly  through  air  or  soil,  and  knock,  or 
melt,  or  bum  a  hole  in  them.  It  may  sound  absurd  to 
talk  of  hghtning  knocking  a  hole ;  but  the  concussion 

'  In  the  basement  lavaturj-  of  the  ball,  25,  Great  George  Street, 
the  porter  noticed  the  gas  and  water  pipes  sparking  loudly  ioto 
eaeh  other  during  the  courte  of  mj  experiments,  and  the  same  thing 
is  often  noticed  at  Liverpool,  even  when  neither  gas  or  water  mains 
arc  being  used  as  earth.  If  either  system  is  naed  as  earth  the  sparks 
are  stronger.  It  should  be  remembered  in  repetitions  of  tliese  expe- 
timcnts  that  risk  of  fire  growing  from  an  nimoticcd  gas-leak  ignittril 
lij  one  of  thei^  sparks  is  not  negligible  ;  and  suitable  precautions 
should  be  taken. 
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of  air  is  so  great  na  to  pmdiice  all  the  effects  of  nn  expio-  I 
I    entirely   agree   with    Colonel    Buckuill,    that  j 
I  damage  is   most  usually  done  wherever  an   air-gap 
\  jumped,     I  think  compo  pipes  are  mostly  melted  where 
)  a  flash  jumps   to  or  from    them  than  where  it  simply  i 
parses  along  them. 

With  reference  to  the  load  of  coke,  I  was  under  the  I 
impression  that  it  was  cheap  and  easy.  It  is  not  novel,  J 
and  there  are  dozens  of  other  well-known  plans,  if  any  1 
are  handier. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  most  interesting  topic  of  all- 

the  cartridges  exploded  in  metal   cases   mentioned  by 

Colonel  Armstrong  (always  provided  that  they  were  not 

merely  ignited   l>y   heat),  and   the  President's  remarks  j 

I   therenpon. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  screens  have  gone  on  at  I 
intervals  for  some  time  in  my  laboratory.     We  can  sus- 
pend a  little  electrometer-like  needle,  charged  positive  at 
one  end  and  negative  at  the  other,  inside  a  tinfoil-coated  J 
glass  box,  and  can  deflect  it  by  moving  towards  it  a  I 
charged  ebonite  rod.     But  in  order  to  succeed,  the  lid 
of  the  box  must  be  so  put  on  that  a  Lecknche  cell  shall 
not  be  able  to  ring  a  bell  by  conduction  along  tho  box.  I 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  breach  of  continuity,  I 
or  at  least  a  very  high  resistance  in  the  circnit.     So  soon  f 
as  a  Li^claDL'hi^  current  can  pass,  no  practicable  motion  of  I 
the  ebonite  rod  can  disturb  the  needle  in  the  slightest  J 
degree.     But   there   must   be  some  limit   to   this, 
stronger  charge  moved   more  quickly  might  do  some- 
thing, so  wc  have  taken  to  firing  charged  bullets  out  of  1 
I  a  miniature  cannon  towards  tho  box  j  or  more  simply,  to  f 
give  the  case  sudden  sparks.     But  not  a  wink  does  tbs  l 
I  needle  ahow.     That  only  moans  that  the  tinfoil  coating  ia 
I  too  thick.     We  are  going  on   to  gold  loaf,  or  a  silver  , 
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film,  and  so  gradually  tliinning  down  till  an  effect  is 
obtained.  An  eSeot  must  be  forthcoming  with  a  thin 
enough  conductor,  because  one  can  go  by  gradual 
degrees  to  none  at  all.  Liquid  screens  can,  of  course, 
also  be  employed,  and  probably  quite  a  decent  thickness 
of  these  will  be  fiiirly  traospsrent.  I  would  suggest, 
prinoipally  by  way  of  query,  that  the  action  will  be  as 
follows : 

Let  the  reeistance  of  a  metal  box  to  a  curreut  aloDg  it 
be  Ji,  then  when  a  steady  current  (0)  flows,  a  difference 
of  potential  {R  G)  will  exist  between  its  enda,  whence 
electrostatic  lines  of  force  will  radiate  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  an  electrometer  needle  inside  will  feel  them. 
Now,  inataad  of  passing  a  current  through  the  box,  move 
an  electrostatic  charge,  Q,  with  velocity,  t>,  towards  it. 
An  electric  displacement  occars  which  results  in  a 
momentary  current,  proportional  to  Q  d,  in  the  metal 
walls  of  the  box,  and  to  a  slope  of  potential  some  speci- 
fiable fraction  of  £  Q  v  which  the  needle  may  feel. 

When  a  spark  strikes  the  box,  a  momentary  current 
similarly  exists  in  its  coating. 

Now,  if  the  momentary  current  has  no  time  to  pene- 
trate the  entire  thickness  of  the  metal  so  as  to  flow  in  its 
innermost  layers,  then  none  of  the  slope  of  potential  due 
to  it  can  be  felt  inside  the  box,  though  outside  it  would 
bo  mixed  up  with  the  much  greater  direct  action  of  the 
electrostatic  charge.  But  if  the  covering  is  thin  enough 
for  some  portion  of  the  current  to  travel  by  its  innermost 
layer,  then  an  electrostatic  disturbance  will  occur  inside, 
which  the  needle,  or  a  frog's  leg,  or  a  vacuum  tube,  or  a 
microscopic  spark  gap,  may  be  competent  to  feel.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  Anga'  legs  do  not  appear  very  sensi- 
tive to  this  class  of  effects.  A  zinc  copper  contact  dis- 
turbs them  vastly  more. 
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I  Now,  if  Uio  metul  lie  iroD,  the  depth  to  wliicli  the 
I  transient  currents  penolrato  is  very  much  teas  thnn  it  ia 
I  in  the  caso  of  non-magnotic  metals ;  hence  a  superficial 
I  layer,  thick  eoough  to  make  an  effective  screen  if  made 
[  of  iron,  might  be  a  very  imperfect  screen  if  made  of  any 
I  non-magnetic  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance 
I  of  iron  is  so  immensely  greater  than  that  of  non-mag- 
I  notic  metals  to  theao  transient  currents,  that  if  the  layer 
I  wore  thin  enough  to  permit  an  effect  to  be  appreciated 
I-  at  all,  the  slope  of  potential  to  be  felt  might  bo  greater 
I  than  with  copper,  or  even  with  tin  or  lead.' 
I  And  now  with  respect  to  the  "  Practical  Suggestions," 
I  which  I  provisionally  made  at  the  end  of  my  paper  in 
I  order  that  they  might  receive  the  benefit  of  criticiani ; 
I  aud  between  which  and  the  main  body  of  the  paper  I 
Ihavo  always  drawn  a  clear  distinction.  Several  have 
f  been  criticised,  and  some  have  been  shaken.  May  1 
I  quickly  run  over  the  list  (p.  206),  indicating  those  which 
I  I   stiil   stroDgly   uphold   and   those  which   I   regard  as 

L  d<:>ubtfui  r 

I  Nos.  61,  52,  and  53,  I  suppose  Mr.  Symons  would  say, 
Lare  "reprinted  from  the  Lightning  Rod  Conforcnce." 
I  Thoy  have,  certainly,  a  fine  ancient  flavour  of  orthodoxy 

■  about  thorn.  But  he  would  not  have  me  throw  over 
I  everything,  both  bad  and  good  !  They  seem  to  me  good. 
I       Noi.  51  and  55  1  strongly  uphold. 

I  No.  56  I  have  indicated  my  reasons  for  provisionally 
I  maintaining. 

I  No.  57  I  rogai-d  ns  very  important,  especially  its  latter 
I  sentence.     It  is  just  one  of  the  points  wherein  the  mlea 

■  of  the  future  will  differ  from  the  rules  of  the  past. 

I      No8.  59,  60,  61,  62  are  very  much  open  to  discnsaion. 

I  '  Soo  "  Pliilo«o|>liicBl  MagaziDc"  fur  Jquc,  1889.  "Electro- 
BatBliu  [ielil  pruiluued  by  fusing  magnetic  iiiduution," 


I 

I 

I 
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Nor.  6A  And  64, 1  think,  are  sound.  But  very  likel; 
Colonel  Bucknill's  addition  to  63  ia  an  improvement. 

No.  65  ie  very  doubtful.  There  are,  as  Colonel  Buck- 
uill  points  out,  very  eerioua  exceptions  to  it,  even  if  it 
can  ever  be  regarded  as  a  rule, 

No8.  66  and  67  are  sound,  I  think. 

No.  68  is  a  fact. 

No.  69  is  a  counsel  of  perfection ;  intended  for  powdor 
magazines,  not  for  dwelling-houses.  Sir  W.  Thomson 
said  it,  or  something  like  it,  at  Bath.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  "  gasometers "  are  damaged  when 
struck,  according  to  reports  in  newspapers. 

Nos.  70  and  71  are  very  doubtful.  I  throw  thorn  out 
as  suggestions  which  experience  mast  settle. 

No.  72  is,  I  think,  all  right,  but  after  the  woi'ds  "  a 
load  of  coke "  one  may  add,  or  any  of  the  well-known 
earth  contact  arrangements. 

No.  73  has  been  wholesomely  critici^sed.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  still  saying  "  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good."  But 
very  likely  the  gain  outweighs  the  loss.  In  fact,  I  havo 
in  the  Mann  lectures  advocated  the  proceeding  as  good 
on  the  whole. 

No.  74  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  omit,  but  see  no 
present  chance  of  it. 

Nos.  75  and  76  have  been  well  criticised.  1  quite 
feel  the  force  of  the  criticisms,  and  am  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  No.  74.  At  the  same  time  a  righteous  substi- 
tute for  No.  76,  if  it  be  wrong,  is.  very  desirable.  The 
middle  part  of  No.  76  (a  chimney  with  inside  metal 
shaft  not  reaching  to  the  top)  is  a  frequent  and  very 
difficult  case.  It  embodies  the  advice  which  at  present, 
for  want  of  better,  I  give.  Boiler  firemen,  engine 
tenders,  and  dynamos,  would  be  apt  to  be  damaged,  I 
fear,  if  contrary  advice  were  followed. 
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No.  77  is,  I  think,  generally  true,  for  such  things  as 
rain-water  conduits  under  eaves,  for  picture-rods,  etc. ; 
not,  of  course,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  metal 
objects. 

No.  78  is,  I  think,  right,  if  not  too  troublesome  in 
practice.  A  crown  of  long  points  leaning  well  over  into 
the  smoke  may  do  as  well. 

No.  79  probably  belongs  to  Mr.  Symons  and  the 
Lightning  Rod  Conference. 

Nos.  80,  81,  82,  83  are  intended  to  apply  only  to 
desperately  important  places :  dynamite  factories,  petro- 
leum tanks,  and  such  like.  They  are  of  course  perfectly 
open  to  criticism. 

No.  84  is  correct. 

Nos.  85,  86,  87  are  hints  towards  more  elaborate 
methods  of  testing  than  the  out-of-date  plan  at  present 
in  use.  I  call  it  out  of  date  because  it  is  based  upon 
the  untruth  of  No.  57,  and  upon  entire  ignorance  (very 
natural  a  few  years  back)  of  the  great  obstruction  offered 
by  good  conductors.  It  is  better  than  no  testing  at  all, 
but  it  is  extremely  inadequate,  in  that  it  detects  only  one, 
and  that  a  comparatively  unimportant,  kind  of  flaw. 

Nos.  88,  89,  90,  91  have  to  do  with  lightning  '' pro- 
tectors,'*  and,  I  suppose,  are  orthodox  and  indubitable. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THEORY  OF  B  CIRCUITS,  OF  "ALTERNATIVE  PATH" 
BXPERIMKNT5,    AND   OF  SIDE-FLASH. 

C0N8IDKB  a  conplfl  of  jam  connected  to  the  tertniDaU  of  n 
maohine  b;  their  intier  coats  and  to  a  wire  circuit  b;  their 
ontor  coatB  (Kg.  1,  p.  33,  or  Fig.  29). 

They  form  an  ordinary  circuit  with  a  capacity  inserted 
equal  to  the  semi-harmomc  mean  of  the  two  jars  sepa- 
rately, and  an  air  gap  of  adjustable  width  at  A  ;  and  the 
maximnm  difference  of  potentiiil  producible  in  it  is 
determined  by  the  distance  of  the  A  knobs.  When 
the  discharge  occurs,  a  current  flows  of  course  equally 
ronnd  the  whole  circuit,  but  the  peculiarity  ia  that  up  to 
the  instant  of  diacharge  the  B  portion  of  the  circuit  ia  at 
a  uniform  potential.  If  a  gap  exists  in  B  also,  as  it  well 
may,  the  terminals  of  the  gap  may  likewise  be  at  the 
aanie  potential  up  to  the  instant  when  the  rush  occurs. 
The  discharge  will,  ae  usual,  be  oscillatory  unless  the 
resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  be  too  great;  and  the 
period  of  oscillation  will  be  approximately  2ir^(tjS), 
where  8  ia  the  capacity  of  the  two  jars  in  series. 

Now  number  the  coatings  of  the  two  jars  aa  shown  ia 
tiie  diagram  (Fig.  29),  and  write  down  their  electrical 
condition  before  and  during  tbe  discharge  spark  at  A  : 
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and  BO  on,   with  gradual  damping 
omitted  in  the  table  for  simplicity) 

(the  damping  being 

1 

^H   tbo   B  wire   exists  at  regalar   in- 
^^m   lorvals  almost  the  whole  difFereoco 
^H   c.r  potential  which  is  ahlo  to  jump 
^^1    the  air  gap  at  A.    Strictlyapcakin^r, 
^H    the  difference  of  potential  ia  rathtr 
^^B  la<>3  than  that  oorres ponding  to  tiio 
^1   A  gap,  thus  : 

^H        The  equation  to  the  current  at 

^^M  nay  instant  is  accurately 

1 

Vh-.  2'X 

1 

^H  where  V„  is  the  initial  difference  of  potential  correspond-  ^^M 
^^^ing  to  the  A  spark,  and  where                                               ^^M 

1         ''='J(is-S)-        H 

^H       Now  if  L,  is  the  portion  of  the  whole  self-induction^^^H 
^^Lwhicli  corresponds  to  the  B  leogtli  of  wire  [Lc,  soblract^^H 
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mg  from  the  whole  L  the  part  belonging  to  the  A  wire) , 
and  if  £i  is  the  resistance  of  the  B  wire,  its  impedance  is 
y/{{pL{i^-\-Bi)  ;  and  while  a  current,  C,  is  flowing 
through  it,  the  difierenoe  of  potential  between  its  ends 
ia  therefore  v/((pii)*+fii')  0. 

Now  the  cnrrent  flowing  through  attains  its  maximum 
valne  oue^quarter  period  after  the  vlspark  has  commenced. 
i.e.,  in  a  time 

«■    /  ,      .  .       J        -i2pt\ 

— ;  1  more  exactly,  in  a  time  -  ton  — -  -  I  > 

and  inserting  this  in  0  we  get  the  maximum  possible 
strength  of  current,  viz. ; 

trR 

pL 

Hence  the  maximum  possible  difference  of  potential 
between  the  ends  of  the  B  wire  is 

^^^y((.A)'+ii.->-g; 

pL 

that  is,  a  certain  fraction  of  Vg-,  the  fraction  being 

total  impedance  of  B  wire  i  damping  during 

inertia  impedance  of  whole  circuit       \  »  quarter  period. 
Very  often  a  sufficient  approximation  to  this  is 

hg.4pL 


and  if  the  wires  are  thick  and  short,  or  non-magnetic,  and 
the  capacity  big,  the  damping  during  the  first  quarter  of 
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a  period  is  often  so  small  that  merely  the  fractio 

do  aufficientty  well. 

So  then,  if  a  supplementary  pair  of  tapping  knolis  be 
connected  to  the  ends  of  the  S  wire,  as  shown  in  Pig.  30, 
ii  -  ' 

their  distanco  be  adjusted  to  be  —   of  the  A  dis- 
tance, a  spark  is  liable  to  pass  at  these  knobs. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  B  spark,  and  the  spark  gap  affords 
an  alternative  path  to  the  B  wire,  or  « 

There  is  no  need  to  tap  off  the 
whole  of  the  B  wire.  Any  portion 
however  small  will  seiTe,  provided 
the  appropriate  value  of  L,  is  nsed. 
The  length  of  the  B  spark  measures 
the  difference  of  potential  needed  to 
propul  the  current  through  the  por- 
tion of  wire  which  is  thus  tapped. 
Of  course,  if  a  B  spark  actually  occ^rn,  it  introduces  dis- 
turbance ;   the  knobs  should  be  set  so  that  it  just  fails. 

There  is  one  thing  not  here  explicitly  stated,  but  which 

has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  value  of  B, 

and  that  is  the  loss  of  energy  by  radiation.     With  small 

I  jars  and  circuits  this  loss  is  very  great,  and  it  increases 

the  value  of  R  enormoualy.      See  a  paper  of  mine  in  the 

I  "Philosophical  Magazine"  for  July,   1889,  or  Chapter 

XXrV,  below.   With  big  jars  and  circuits  it  may  be  safely 

1  omitted;  the  experimentally  observed  B  spark  will  agree 

I  with  calculation.    But  with  small  jars,  if  it  be  omitted,  the 

I  observed  £  spark  will  be  always  less  than  the  calculated.' 

In  this  way  a  measure  of  the  damping  due  to  radiative 

I  dissipation  of  energy  can  immediately  be  made. 

'  See  Ibe  "  Glvctriciui "  for  SUt  June,  1689. 
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The  obBervation  of  Mr.  Wimshnrst  about  the  neutral 
pointj  indicates  at  once  that  thia  theory  also  gives  the 
length  of  side-flash  obtainable  from  the  wire.  Let  any 
part  of  the  B  wire  be  pet  to  earth,  or  let  its  natural 
neutral  point  be  found,  then  the  V  calculated  as  above 
for  any  other  point  gives  the  length  of  side-flash  obtain- 
able from  that  point  to  earth. 

Side-flash  is  in  fact  a  special  case  of  the  alternative- 
path  experiment.  With  a  symmetrical  wire  like  this, 
everything  insulated  and  the  jars  equally  charged,  the 
neutral  point  is  naturally  the  middle.  But  with  a  light- 
ning conductor  the  lower  end  is  to  earth  more  or  less 
completely,  hence  from  the  actual  bottom  of  the  wire  no 
side-flash  should  be  obtainable.  One  always  will  be 
obtainable,  however,  owing  to  the  iiiipossibility  of  making 
a  non-resisting  earth  of  infinite  capacity.  Higher  up,  the 
length  of  side-flash  obtainable  must  be  its  length  nt  the 
bottom  plus  the  V  corresponding  to  height  of  point  tried. 
The  maximum  side-flash  is  obtainable  from  the  top  of  the 
wire.  The  strength  or  energy  of  the  spark  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  capacity  of  the  body  receiving  it  (if  insu- 
lated); being  J  SF*,  when  V  is  calculated  as  already 
said.  If  it  be  an  earthed  body,  then  the  whole  discharge 
divides  itself  between  the  two  paths,  according  to  the 
laws  of  divided  current  appropriate  to  these  conditions. 

In  testing  a  conductor,  a  spark  should  be  given  to  the 
top,  and  Uie  length  of  side-spark  obtainable  at  the 
Iwttom  should  be  observed.  All  else  can  be  calculated, 
except  in  so  &r  as  there  may  be  defects  in  the  \-isible 
portion  of  the  rod. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

RESISTANCE    AND    IMPEDANCE     FOR    FREQUENCIES 
COMPARABLE  TO  A  MILLION  PER  SECOND. 

Ip  —  is  the  frequency  of  current  conveyed  by  a   wire 

of  length  I,  and  of  ordinary  resistance  r,  made  of  a  sub* 
stance  of  permeability  ju ;  then  its  resistance  to  currents 
of  excessively  high  frequency  is 

hence  the  resistance  of  soft  iron  is  immensely  higher 
than  that  of  any  non-magnetic  metal. 

The  self-induction  under  the  same  circumstances  is 

P> 

whero  L^  refers  solely  to  the  space  surrounding  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  inertia  portion  of  the  impedance  is  * 

ph+R> 

*  At  first  sight  it  may  Hecin  as  if  I  were  making  a  mistake  in 
having  an  R  term  in  the  purely  inertia  part  of  the  obstructiony  but  it 
is  quite  right.  This  term  R  happens  to  represent  exactly  the  magneti- 
zation of  the  substance  of  the  wire,  so  far  as  its  outer  skin  is 
magnetized. 
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of  which  the  first  term  is  far  the  bigger  at  high  frequfin- 
cies,  even  for  iron,  unlesH  the  wire  is  very  thin. 
The  total  impedance  is 

^{fL„*-\-2pL,B-{-21^), 
of  which,  again,  the  first  term  usually  far  eclipses  the 
others. 

Numerical  Examples. — 1.  Let  the  length,  I,  of  con- 
dacting  rod  be  10  metres,  its  diameter  1  centimetre,  and 
let  it  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle  (if  it  be  straight, 
there  will  be  but  little  diCfereDce] ;  take  (»  =r  1  for  copper, 
or  900  for  iron ;  specific  resistance,  1,600  square  centi- 
metres per  second  for  copper,  or  7  times  this  for  iron  ; 
and  let  pzuZw  x  10*  per  second. 

Then,  whatever  the  substance  of  the  conductor, 
L^  =  12,000  centimetres; 
while,  for  the  ordinary  resistance, 

•002  ohm  for  copper. 
•014  ohm  for  iron. 
Ilcnce  the  effective  resistance  is 


=(: 


m  for  copper, 
ms  for  iroD. 


„_/    OSohi 
\6-3    ohi 
Thtf  inertia  portion  of  the  impedance  is, 

I    I   n  _  1^^'*+   '08  :=  75^5  ohms  for  copper. 
/   .,-rir_|^g.^_^g.g    —82-0  ohms  for  iron. 

The  total  impedances  are  practically  die  same — via., 
1 75'5  ohms  for  copper, 
\82-0  ohms  for  iron. 
2.   If,  instead  of  taking  a  lod  10  metres  long,  we  con- 
sider a  longtli  IOl>  metres  long,  of  the  same  thickness, 
the^  quantities  become  : 

L,  =  162,0(K1  contimetros. 
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J     '02  ohm  for  copper. 

I     "14  ohm  for  iron. 

■8  ohm  for  copper. 

(63'0  ohms  for  iron. 

( 1,003  ohma  for  copper. 

[1,066  ohms  for  iron. 

,_      ,  .         ,  f  1,003  ohms  for  copper. 

lotal  impedance  '     —    .  "" 


«= 


Inertia  part  of  impedance  - 


(1,067  ohma  for  iron. 
3.  Lastly,  for  a  wire  100  metres  long,  but  I  ndltimclrc 
J  diameter,  the  values  would  be 

i„  =  203,000. 

[     2  ohma  for  copper. 

(14  ohma  for  iron. 

„ j     8  ohma  for  copper. 

|630  ohma  for  iron. 
I  Inertia  part  of  impedance, 

_  _  1 1310  X     8=  1,318  ohma  for  copper. 

pL,  +  K  _  ^1310x030  =  1,940  ohma  for  iron. 

„  .  ,  .         ,  j  1,318  ohms  for  copper. 

Total  impedance  L^,^    ,        ,     ■ 

•^  [2,0-10  ohms  for  iron. 

All  thia  aupposos  the  frei^uency  to  be  determined 
independently  of  the  conductor  considered,  and  to  remain 
the  same  ;  bnt  as  the  conductor  increases  in  length  it  has 
a  tendency  to  decrease  the  frequency ;  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  my  sentence  in  section  28,  to  which  Major 
Cardew  objects,  "jind  of  any  moderate  length,  such  as 
^^    100  yards  or  less  (not  many  miles)." 

^^L  I  ought  to  say  that  tho  here  calculated  values  for  R 
^^B  do  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  loss  of  energy  by 
^^K radiation.  This  will  always  go  to  increase  i?,  often 
^^Bvory  perceptibly,  sometimes  enormously.  1  will  go  into 
^^B  thia  farther  in  some  other  place. 


*i48 
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These  examples  illustrate  sufficiently  well  the  com- 
parative behaviour  of  iron  and  copper  under  well-marked 
and  frequently  occurring  conditions.  I  have  chosen  the 
frequency  of  a  million  a  second^  because  I  have  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  apply 
to  the  circumstances  of  lightning;  the  capacity  dis- 
charged per  flashj  and  the  self-induction  of  its  path^ 
being  neither  of  them  very  big. 

But  while  we  are  about  it^  it  is  instructive  and  quite 
easy  to  write  down  the  values  for  some  considerably 
lower  frequencies:  not  for  slow  frequencies  such  as  alter- 
nating machines  givOj  the  theory  for  them  is  more  com- 
plicatedj  but  the  simple  theory  will  do  for,  say,  10,000 
complete  periods  per  second.  The  result  will  be  dis- 
tinctly different.  No  longer  does  inertia  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  obstruction  for  iron,  though  it  still  does  for 
copper ;  and  for  iron  it  constitutes  the  largest  part. 


FriH|nencj,  10,000  per  second. 

Re  utauce. 

Ohms. 

Inirtia  part 

of 
Impedance 

{pljO+Ii), 

Olims. 

ToUl 
Impedance. 

Ohms. 

i  Copper 
10-metre  rotl  1  cm.  thick  -[ 

I  Iron 

•008 
•63 

•762 
1-384 

•762 
1-52 

C  Copper 
100-metre  rod  1  cm.  thick  -! 

(iron 

•08 
6-3 

1011 
1696 

1011 
181 

i  Coi>|)er 
100-metre  wire  1  mm.  thick  -[ 

1 

•8 
(>3* 

13-9 
761 

13-9 
98-8 

The  depth  penetrated  by  the  current  into  the  substance 
of  the  wires,  is  definite  at  a  given  frequency — unless  the 
wire  is  too  thin  to  leave  a  central  margin — and  is  indepen- 
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neiit  or  tho  diameter  of  the  wii-o ;  iit  least  for  bhe^e  high 
reqiiencies.     It  is  easily  calculated  with  fair  appi-oxima- 
|noD,  thus,  the  sectional  radius  of  tho  wire  being  a  : 


ha  ratio  of  tho  oi-diaary  reaiataDce,  when  the  current 
1  diatributed  uniformly  through  the  section,  to  .the 
Itbrottled  resisbence,  when  it  is  cramped  in  the  periphery. 
Vhence  da,  the  depth  effectively  ponetratetl  by  the  cur- 
rent, or  the  thickness  of  conductor  practicilly  made  use 


for  the  million  per   second  Jin  copper  j^^  millimetre; 

frequency  |iniron     ^Jg  „ 

l''or   the   ten    thousand   per  J  in  copper  ^g  centimetre ; 

second  frequency  | in  iron      jjg  „ 

L      It  may  be  after  all,  therefore,  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
Kthat  rod  is  anything  approaching  aa  good  as  tape  for  con- 
L  dnctors.     It  is  nearly  aa  good  in  respect  of  mere  impe- 
dance, bub  whenever  there  is  any  chance  of  the  wire  being 
melted,  then  tape  is  far  better.     Rod  ought  bo  be  apt  to 
,  liave  its  skin  burnt  ofl'  it,  unless  tho  central  core  ha»  time 
3  exerb  any  cooling  action  by  sharing  the  heat.'     But  it 
A  because  I  doubt  whether  decently  substantial  conductors 
a  any  real  danger  from  heat  that  I  have  asserted  the 
Mlvantage  of  greater  surface  to  bo  but  small. 

'  Tlip  specimens  exbibitud  bj   Mr.   I'reece,  of  copper  wire  ini;i- 
^nllv  fused  by  lightning  iiitenialij,  we  interesting,      lliey   luaj* 
« li«eii  fused  by  the  dead-beuc  tail  uf  h  (.'iirreiit ;  the  uulslile  cmiU 
.  mpidly.    They  luok  as  if  they  hud  been  huttest  insido,  Uid  it' 
|ilitnali<in  is  oeuded ;  but  tlicy  lire  not  likely  to  upheave  tlie 
Minduttinw  f'f  eleclro-inngnclism. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON    THE   MELTING  OF  CONDUCTORS. 

The  list  of  fused  conductors  at  the  end  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference  Report^  Appendix  J,  is  very  shorty  but 
short  as  it  is  it  includes  things  not  quite  free  from  serious 
misleading.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  truly 
asserted  that  wherever  there  is  an  arc  or  a  flash  to  a 
conductor  damage  is  likely  to  be  done.  Terminals  which 
have  to  receive  the  flash  should  always  be  thicker  than 
the  wire  which  has  only  to  conduct  it.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  very  ancient  and  orthodox^  as  well  as  very 
true.  I  now  run  through  the  short  list  of  damage^  and 
analyze  it.  The  table  is  headed^  ''List  op  Metals 
Melted.*' 

1.  "Copper  rod,  '35  inch  diameter .*'  This  was  an 
upper  terminal,  tapering  from  one-third  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter at  the  base  to  a  point,  and  only  9|  inches  long 
altogether.     This  terminal  was  "  nearly  all  melted.*' 

2.  "Copper  rope,  '31  inch  diameter,  at  Nantes.*' 
Callaud,  "  Traits,"  page  89. 

3.  Rope,  said  to  be  '7  inch  diameter,  at  Carcassone. 
Callaud,  "Traits,"  page  89. 

These  I  will  refer  to  directly.  They  were  not  fused, 
but  broken,  or  eaten  into,  or  otherwise  "  burnt  by  use." 

4.  "  Iron   rod,  '2  inch  diameter."     This  was  a  few 
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Enohes  melted  from  the  point  of  an  upper  terminal,  and 
Bome  of  the  links  of  a  chain. 

5.  "BrasB  rod,  "2  inch  diameter."  This  was  a  tapering 
terminal,  ten  inches  long,  of  the  given  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  it  was  only  melted  for  one-fourth  of  its  length. 

The  implied  slatcmcnt  in  the  report  is,  therefore,  that 
R  brass  rod  ^  of  an  inch  in  dinmcter  was  melted.  The 
I  faet  18,  that  2^  inches  was  melted  o£Fa  sharp  brass  point! 
Fortunately  in  this  case,  and  in  case  1  also,  the  bodj  of 
the  report  itself  contains  the   material  capable  of  over- 

k thro  wing  this  misrepresentation. 
6.  "Copper  rod,  ferhaps  -13  inch   diameter,"     This 
Was  a  common  hell-wire,  and  it  was  legitimately  destroyed, 
bnt  still  it  protected. 

That  is  the  whole  Hat,  and  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  bell-wire,  and  to  cases  2  and  3,  the  account  of 
which  I  now  proceed  to  translate  from  the  treatise  of  M. 
Callaud.  The  Carcassone  case  is  one  of  the  two  Mr, 
SymoDH  quotes  in  his  remarks  (the  other  is  case  No.  4, 
-    above).      It  is  the  only  one  that  sounds  improbable,  and 

I  the  evidence  for  it  seems  to  me  weak ;  but  I  leave  readers 
%a  judge.      The  evidence  for  the  French  cases,  such  as 
Ubey  are,  is  here  reproduced  ; 
L   Extract   from    "  Traite  <ha     Paralonneivea,"    par    A. 
haUnud,  p.  89  :— "The  conductor  of  the  Church  Sainte- 
Croix  at  Nantes  was  a  cable  of  red  copper,  a  centimetre 
in  diameter ;  it  was  formed  of  seven  strands,  each  consist- 
ing of  seven  wires,  the  wires  being  one  millimetre  thick. 
^hL  was  witness  of  a  storm  and  of  violent  flashes  which 
^Hnversed  it,  and  it  showed  no    trace  of  deterioration, 
^Hbiia  size  can  therefore  be  permitted,  though  it  seems  to 
^^fte  slight.     The  cable  which  existed  before  that  of  which 
I  speak,  also  of  red  copper,  was  found  broken  by  a  flash 
uud  damaged  over  a  part  of  its  length  ;  il  avail  8  milli- 
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metres.  1  know  of  condactitig  bars,  5  millimetres,  which 
a  single  storm  has  deteriorated  an-i  eaten  into  in  a  vray 
that  ten  years  of  mst  would  hardly  accomplieh. 

'*M,  VioUet-le-DuCjWhoae  words  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  quoting,  has  seen  at  Carcassone  some  cables  of  lightning 
condactors  burnt  by  nse,  lis  avaient  18  millimetres. 
'  In  this  town,'  he  tells  me,  '  storms  are  frequent — daily, 
ia  certain  seasons.'  In  such  a  case  the  size  of  18  milli- 
metres will  be  then  insufficient." 

This  last  is  a  most  vague  acbount.  The  material  is 
not  specified,  nor  is  it  perfectly  certain  whether  the  IS 
millimetreB  refer  to  the  diameter,  or  whether  it  means 
that  it  consisted  of  18  wires,  each  a  millimeti-e  thick. 
Evidently,  however,  M.  Callaud  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
diameter,  and  most  likely  it  does.  But  why  in  the  plural  ? 
And  does  "  burnt  by  use"  mean  anything  more  than  that 
some  of  the  thin  wires  were  burnt  or  fused  together,  or 
that  the  cable  was  oxidized  superficially  f 

Considering  the  exceptional  character  of  the  testimony, 
if  understood  in  the  Lightning  Kod  Conference  sense,  it 
is  a  pity  it  ia  second-band. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ON    CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    POINTS    CAN    BE 
TREFERENTIALLY   STRUCK  IN   CASE  B. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Wimshurst's  observation  of  the  effect 
of  the  sign  of  top-plate  (p.  2 16) ,  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  an  April  note^book  kept  by  my  assistant : 

"  Large  sphere  (or  dome) ,  knobsj  and  pointy  arranged 
between  two  plates  so  as  to  be  equally  struck  by  a  1? 
spark.  The  plates  are  connected  to  the  outer  coats  of 
the  two  small  or  pint  jars,  whose  inner  coats  are  con- 
nected to  the  machine,  between  whose  terminals  occurs 
a  moderate  A  spark. 

1st.    With  the  (op-plate  positive. 

rDome 2 '5  centimetres. 

Large  knob ...  3*6  „ 

Small  knob...  3-8  „ 

^Point 3  8  „ 

2ml.   Top-plate  negative. 

Dome 2'5  centimetres. 

Large  knob...  3*0  „ 

Small  knob...  37  „ 

Point 8-0  „ 

Lengthening  the  A  spark  makes  the  distance  at  which 
the  point  is  struck  less" 


Distances  of  - 


Distances  - 
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The  following  measurements  have  been  made  quite 
recently^  large  jars  being  used^  but  the  vigour  of  the  msli 
being  diminished  in  some  cases  by  making  the  A  spark 
(t.e.^  the  distance  between  the  machine  terminals)  qaifee 
short. 

Two  gallon  jars  similarly  connected,  instead  of  tiie 
pint  jars.  Objects  arranged  between  plates  to  be  easily 
and  about  equally  struck^  as  before.  Firstj  with  the  A 
spark  1  centimetre  long. 

Top'platc  negative. 

T^.  ,  -         f Laree  knob  ...  12  centimetres. 

Distances  from     «     n  i      i_  i  j 

1  X      -i  Small  knob  ...  r4  „ 

top-plate  of  |p^.^^    2.^  ^^ 

Top'jdate  positive. 

(Large  knob    1 .5  ccntimotres. 
Small  knob    2*2  „ 

Point     20 

Longihon  A  spark  to  5  centimetres — 

Top'phite  negative. 

(Largo  knob    3*4  centimetres. 
Small  knob    3*5  „ 

Point 3-9  „ 

Top'plate  positive. 

I  Large  knob 4*0  centimetres. 

'  Small  knob 4*2  „ 

Point  3-9 


1 


Repeat  with  A  spark  about  5  centimetres,  but  the  B 
distances  made  greater. 


'"^  ■•  r^A 


E  SI'AIIK  TO  A   UUV-I'LATE  [J.    UUOWN]. 


EXPERIMENTS  LIKE   MR,    WTMSHURST'S,     255 

Top-plate  positive. 


\ 


Large  knob 5'4  centimetres. 

Small  knob 47  „ 

Point 4-7 


Top-plate  negative. 

Distances   unaltered^  and   all   are   struck 

occasionally  as   beforOj  but   the   small 

knob   gets   struck   rather   more   often 

than  the  others^  and  the  large  knob 

rather  less  often. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that^  under  circumstances  when  the 

rush  is  really  impulsive,  the  difiFerence  between  positive 

and   negative    top-plate,  which   Mr.  Wimshurst   called 

attention  to,  does  not  exist.     It  only  exists  in  so  far  as 

the  rush  is  gradual. 

One  of  the  curious  differences  between  positive  and 
negative  sparks  is  illustrated  by  taking  a  spark  to  a 
photographic  dry  plate  and  then  developing.  Plato 
XVIII.  shows  imperfectly  the  result  as  obtained  by  Mr, 
J.  Brown  of  Belfast.  The  upper  diagram  is  a  negative 
spark,  the  lower  one  is  a  positive  spark. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ELECTRIC  RADIATION.' 

As  illustrating  tbe  far-spreading  effects  of  a,  lightning 
discbarge,  even  into  regions  wbither  no  conductors  lead, 
and  the  disturbances  that  can  be  set  up  in  distant 
insulated  conductors,  I  have  made  experiments  oq 
Leyden  jar  discbarges  in  which  the  Leyden  jar  coatings 
were  represented  by  large  insulated  plates  connected  by  a 
straight  rod  after  the  manner  of  Hertz  :  the  whole  being 
called  a  Hertz  oscillator.  Each  plate  is  connected  to 
the  terminal  of  an  ordinary  large  HuhmkorfF  coil ,  so  that 
the  spark  occurs  between  the  knobs.  At  each  discharge 
electricity  rushes  from  one  plate  into  the  other,  and  then 
surges  to  and  fro,  emitting  large  waves  into  the  ether, 
until  tbe  original  energy  stored  up  electrostatically  on 
the  plates  is  dissipated  in  radiation.  There  is  then  an 
interval  of  quiet  until  the  next  spark  occurs,  when  the 
whole  oscillatory  disturbance  begins  again. 

The  sparks  may  succeed  one  another  at  tbe  rate  of,  say, 
100  a  second,  but  the  disturbance  caused  by  each  spark 
has  entirely  subsided,  and  the  two  or  three  waves  excited 
by  it  have  travelled  a  thousand  mites  away,  before  the 
next  spark  occurs.  The  siae  of  the  waves  omitted 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  plates  and  on  their  distance 


'   lieiiig  extracts  frimi  a  paper  by  Professor  Lixlg^,  in  the  " 
Mag."  July,  1889. 
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IKiart.  Full  details  for  different  sized  oscillators  are 
given  below.  The  waves  enntted  aro  essentially  light, 
though  so  much  larger  than  the  waves  of  what  ordinarily 
goes  by  that  name  Physiologically  speaking  they  are 
not  light  because  they  do  not  affect  the  retina;  physi- 
cally, they  have  every  one  of  the  attributes  of  ordinary 
light,  nod  ail  the  usnal  optical  osperiments  can  be  per- 
formed with  them 

tit  IS  much  easier  to  work  with  a  large  oscillator  than 
a  araall  one,  because  the  same  extraordinary  suddenness 
IB  starting  the  oscillatioa^  is  not  then  essential ;  only 
with  laigo  waves,  mirrors  and  everything  have   to   be 


Flateti  120  ceiitim.  i^qnarc.      KuubH  3"^  ceii(iui.  diaiuetcr. 
Each  nxl  230  ceiitiin.  long  iin<l  8  millim.  diameter. 
8park-gap  &1iout  t'5  centim. 

Static  CBpiieit)-,  ^  =  25  ceutim, 

Z 

8elf-mductiuii,  -    =  B,3'i0    „ 


Cbaractcris 


c  factiir,  Ivg  -    =   7'i). 


Rnte  of  vibrAtion,  10  mitlioii  {icv  second, 
Wavc-Iengtb,  29  metres. 
DisaipaCion-resittAnce,  2S,SO0  ohiiiB. 
Initial  stock  of  energy,  about  800,000  ergs. 
Power  nf  initial  radiation,  128  horac-pcHver. 
Number  uf  vibralioiis  before  energy  would  bo  a 
rale  disoipiiteil,  about  3. 
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lieroic  to  matcli,  and  our  laboratory  was  not  big  enoagb 
for  optical  experiments  on  gigantic  wares.  Electrical 
ezperimenta  on  sacb  iraves  I  bave  made  in  large  nam- 
beru,  obtaining  tbem  originaliy  by  meana  of  discbarging 
Leydon  jars,  but  recently  sometimes  by  a  gigantic  Hertz 
oscillator  conaisting  of  a  pair  of  copper  plates,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  commercial  sheets  soldered  toge- 
ther and  rimmed  round  with  wire,  connected  by  a  length 
of  No.  0  copper  wire  intermpted  in  the  middle  by  a 
couple  of  large  knobs.  The  plates  and  connecting  rod 
are  hung  from  a  high  gallery,  bo  that  everything  occa- 
pies  one  plane,  their  distance  and  dimensions  being  here 
shown. 

The  electrical  surgings  obtained  while  the  Hertz 
oscilUtor  is  working  are  of  just  the  same  character  as 
are  noticed  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharging  ronnd  an 
extensive  circuit ;  bat  whereas  from  a  closed  circait  the 
intensity  of  the  radiation  will  vary  as  the  inverse  cube 
of  the  distance  as  soon  as  the  circuit  subtends  a  small 
angle,  the  radiation  from  a  linear  or  axial  oscillator 
varies  in  its  equatorial  plane  only  as  the  inverse  dis- 
tance, as  Hertz  showed. 

Hence,  for  obtaining  distant  effects  the  linear  oscillator 
ia  vastly  superior.  Its  emission  of  plane-polarized,  in- 
stead of  circularly- polarized,  radiation  is  also  convenient. 

(I  may  mention  that  a  thunder-cloud  and  earth  joined 
by  a  lightning  rod  or  by  a  dismptive  path  coostitute  a 
linear  oscillator;  and  hence  radiation  effects  and  induced 
surgings  may  be  expected  to  occur  at  very  considemble 
distances  &om  a  lightning  flash,] 

Elxciting  this  oscillator  by  a  very  large  induction-coil, 
extraordinary  surgings  are  experienced  in  all  parts  of 
the  building,  and  sparks  can  be  drawn  from  any  hot- 
water-pipe  or  other  long  conductor,  whether  insulated 


INDUCED   SUHGINGS. 


IpT  otherwiae,  and  from  moat  of  the  gas-brackots  iiuJ 
Irator-taps  in  tlio  building,  by  simply  holding  a  penkiiifo 
or  either  point  close  to  them.  From  conductors  any- 
where near  the  source  of  disturbance  the  knuckle  easily 
draws  sparks. 

Out  of  doors  some  wive  fencing  gave  off  sparks,  and 
an  iron-roofed  shed  experienced  distnrbances  whioh  were 
easily  detected  when  a  telephone  terminal  was  joined  to 
it,  the  other  terminal  being  lightly  earthed,  [Some- 
times 1  utilized  the  wire  fencing  as  one  of  the  plates  of 
the   oscillator,   and    thus   got    still   bigger  and  further 

*Bprending  waves.] 
The  waves  thus  excited  are  from  30  to  lUO  yards  long, 
and  optical  experiments  with  them  would  be  as  difficult 
and  vague  as  are  experiments  on  Bound-wavos  of  corro- 
Bponding  length.  Small  oscillators  can,  however,  easily 
be  employed  which  shall  give  waves  from  a  foot  to  a  yard 
in  length. 

[Some  optical  and  other  details  are  here  omitted.] 
The  particular  form  of  receiver  is  a  comparatively  un- 
important matter,  but  I  prefer  linear  ones  to  circular  or 
nearly  closed  circuits  as  being  more  sensitive  at  great 
distances,  for  much  the  same  reason  as  has  been  stated  for 
oscillators. 

ijsact  timing  of  the  receiver  is  unessential.     If  reso- 

^^.nance  occurred  to  any  extent,  so  that  the  combined  influ- 

^Hauces  of  a  large  number  of  vibrations  were  really  accumu- 

^^Hated,  the  effects  might  doubtless  be  great;  but  hitherto 

^HC[  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this  with  linear  oscillators; 

the  reason  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  damping  out  of  the 

vibrations  is  so  vigorous  that  all  oscillations  aflcr  the  first 

one  or  two  are  comparatively  insignificant;  and  very  bad 

udjuatment,  or  no  adjustment  at  all,  will  give  yon  the 

benefit  of  all  the  reeonauce  you  can  get  from  such  rapidly 


I 
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decaying  amplitudes.  The  main  reason  of  the  rapid 
damping  is  loss  of  energy  by  radiation.  The  "  power" 
of  the  radiation  while  it  lasts  is  enonnons,  and  the  stock 
of  energy  in  a  linear  oscillator  i?  bat  small. 

Leyden  jar  discharges  in  closed  circnits  only  die  away 
after  many  more  oscillations,  and  for  them  some  approach 
to  exact  timing  is  essential,  if  a  neighbouring  circuit  ia 
to  respond  easily. 

In  working  with  small  oscillators  it  is  essential  that 
the  spark-knobs  shall  be  in  a  state  of  high  polish,  else 
the  sparks  will  not  be  safficiently  sadden  to  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  the  electrification  of  the  conductors. 

Any  hesitation  or  delay  aboat  the  spark  permits  the 
potentials  of  the  knobs  to  be  equalised  by  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence which  is  followed  by  no  recoil,  just  as  a  tilted 
beer-barrel  may  be  let  down  gently  without  stirring  up 
the  sediment  by  waves.  The  period  of  a  natural  vibra- 
tioD  is  comparable  to  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel  a 
small  moltiple  of  the  length  of  the  oscillator,  and  hence 
not  a  trace  of  delay  is  permissible  in  the  discharge  of  a 
small  conductor  if  any  oscillationa  are  to  be  excited  by 
means  of  it.  Thus  if  an  electrostatic  chaise  on  a  con- 
ducting sphere  be  disturbed  in  any  sudden  way,  it  can 
oscillate  to  and  fro  in  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel 
1-4  times  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  as  calculated  by 
Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson;  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  distarb  a  charge  on  a  sphere  of  moderate  size  except 
in  what  it  is  able  to  treat  as  a  very  leisurely  manner. 
Even  on  large  spheres  the  oscillationa  cannot  be  con- 
sidered slow  :  thus  an  electrostetic  charge  on  the  whole 
earth  would  surge  to  and  fro  17  times  a  second.  On  the 
son  an  electric  awing  lasts  6;  aeconds.  Such  a  swing  aa 
this  woold  emit  waves  19  X  10^  kilometres  or  twelve  hun- 
dred tboosand  miles  long,  which,  travelling   with  the 


EARTH    OR    SUN    WAVES. 

Ivelooity  of  ligtt,  could  easily  diatnrb  magnetic  needles' 
and  produce  auroral  effects,  just  aa  smaller  waves  prodi 
sparks  in  gilt  wall-paper,  or  as  the  still  smaller  waves  of 
Hertz  produce  sparks  in  hia  little  resonators,  or,  once 
more,  as  the  waves  emitted  by  electrostatically  charged 
vibrating  atoms  excite  corresponding  vibrations  in  our 
retina.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  suspend  at  Kew  a 
conipass-needlo  ivitb  a  natural  period  of  swing  of  C'G 
seconds,  and  see  whether  it  resounds  to  solnr  impulses. 
Another,  but  almost  microscopic,  recording  neodlo  with 

I  a  period  of  ^'^  second  might  also  bo  suspended. 

The  charge  on  the  oscillator  u^ed  m  the  proaeut  set  of 

Kesperiment>i  vibrates  300  million  times  a  aecoml,  which, 


0^0=0 


Fig.  32.— Small  Om^iliator  uaeii  for  optical  e 
PlatfD  8  centini  ihaineter. 
Ktiolis  2  contuu.  diameter. 
Each  rod  0  ccntim.  long  anil  1  ecntii 
Spark-gap  about  8  millim. 
S 
Static  capacity,  ^  =  '  '^  *''■''''■ 


Self-induction,  - 


-190 


4; 


ChuriM.'lei'istie  factor,  hig    ,  —  A'S, 

llBt«  of  vibratioti,  300  milliini  per  §eciin(l, 
Wave-lcngtb,  1  metre, 
DisHlpatJon-resiiitniicc,  7,250  olima. 

Initial  stock  of  energy,  abont  S,-400  ergn. 
Power  of  initial  radiation,  128  horsu-power. 
Number  of  vibrations  before  energy  woulil  be  al  thii 
rale  dissiput-ecl,  about  I  j. 

Cf.  Mr.  Oliver  Hcavislde,  "  Phil.  Mag.."  Februaiy,  1888,  p.  IfiS. 
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thongh  slower  than  the  electric  qniyeriiigs  on,  say,  a 
three-inch  ball,  is  yet  qnick  enough  to  demand  care  and 
attention. 

With  very  large  oscillators,  such  as  that  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper^  no  snch  minnte  precautions 
need  be  taken. 

My  oscillator  is  a  good  deal  dampier,  and  its  ends 
have  more  capacity,  than  those  of  corresponding  wave- 
length used  by  Hertz ;  the  reason  being  that  I  prefer  to 
make  the  electrostatic  capacity  bear  a  fair  relation  to  the 
electro-magnetic  inertia,  so  as  to  gain  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply of  initial  energy  for  radiation.  The  store  of  energy 
is  proportional  to  the  capacity ;  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
radiated  per  second  is  independent  of  it.  Large  terminal 
capacity  helps  to  preserve  a  high  potential  longer,  and  so 
prolongs  the  duration  of  the  discharge. 

The  wave-length  of  the  emitted  radiation  is  easily  cal- 
culated approximately  from  the  expression 

L  41 

where    ^  zz2llog  —  ;  /  being  the  length  of  the  entire 

fA  d 

rod  portion  of  the  oscillator^  and  d  its  diameter.  The 
measurement  of  Z  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part.  It  is 
best  to  include  the  knobs  and  spark-gap  as  part  of  the 
whole  length ;  the  constriction  at  the  spark  will  increase 
that  part  of  the  self-induction^  but  the  expanse  of  the 
knobs  will  diminish  another  part.  A  trifle  extra  length 
should  be  allowed  for  the  currents  in  the  discs  or  balls 
at  the  end ;  but  to  measure  {  from  centre  to  centre  is 
rather  too  much  allowance.  From  centre  of  one  to 
Bearert  point  of  the  other  is  a  fair  compromise. 


RADIATING    POWER. 

As  to  8,  ib  will  be  practically  half '  the  static  capacity 

of  the  apbero  or  plate  at  either   end  of  the  osciUator, 

especially  if  the3e  are  pretty  big  compared  with  the  size 

of  the  rod.    Strictly  speaking  they  are  not  isolated,  even 

when  far  from  other  conductors,  because  they   are  in 

I  presence  of  each   other,  but   the  correction  ia   uaaally 

I  Bniall.     For  instance,  for  two  oppositely  charged  spliercs 

\  of  radios  r,  at  a  conaiderable  distance  J  from  centre  to 

I  centre,  the  capacity  ia  about 

I  Bence  the  ordinary  value  of  the  capacity,  as  recorded 

I  for  convenience  below,  is  always  a  minimum  which  cir- 

I  cumstances  may  increase  but  hardly  diminish. 

S 
Voiues  of -for  Isolated  Bodies. 

I  For  a  globe,  its  radium. 

I  For  a  thin  circular  disc,  -  times  its  radius. 

For  a  thin  square  disc,  I'lStimesinscribedcirculardiec, 
or  '36  times  a  side  of  the 
square, 

I  For  a  thin  oblong  disc,   a  trifle  greater  than  a  square  of 

the  same  arcA. 

Intensity  of  the  Fadiaiioii.-^HK'Tizhas  shown' that  the 

amount  of  energy  lost  per  half  awing,  by  a  radiator  of 

length  /  charged  with  quantities  -|-  Q  and  —  Q  at  its  ends 

L  respectively,  is 

■iK{i>.f 


'  ITnlf,  beoaiute  llic  two  diiherca  ive  leclmicaUj  "  in  ' 
'  Wu!<I."Anu.,"  Jftnaary,  1880;  or"NBliirc,"  vnl.i: 


(.I>.«-2. 
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He  omits  the  dielectric  constant  K,  becanae  lie  aapposea 
Q  expressed  in  electrostatic  onits^  bnt  it  is  better  to  make 
expressions  independent  of  arbitrary  conventiona. 

So  the  loss  of  energy  per  second^  being  —  timea  the 
aboye>  is 

and  this  therefore  is  the  radiation  power. 

For  a  given  electric  moment^  Ql,  the  radiation  inten- 
sity varies  therefore  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  frequency, 
i.e.,  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  oscillator,  as  Fitzgerald  some  time  ago 
pointed  out. 

But  inasmuch  as  different  oscillators  will  not  naturally 
be  charged  to  the  same  electric  moment,  but  will  rather 
be  charged  to  something  like  the  same  initial  difference 
of  potential,  as  fixed  by  the  sparking  interval  between 
their  knobs,  it  will  be  better  to  write  Q  :=  iSF,  and  to 
insert  the  full  expression  for  A. 

Doing  so,  we  get  for  the  radiation  activity  at  any 
instant  when  the  maximum  difference  of  potentials  at 
the  terminals  is  F, 

„         ir'S'V^Pv   _  F^ 

iz  ZT 


S7r*K8'Vv 


V'Kv  V 


12^io?*j)       12iut;(%| 


U\ 


~3' 


an  expression  roughly  almost  independent  of  the  size  of 
the  oscillator.    Quite  independent  of  it  if  the  length 


*nd  thickness  of  its  rod  portion  are  increased  propor- 
tionatoly. 

(The  factor  fj.v  may  always  be  interpreted  as  30  ohms 
whenever  convenient.) 

Thus  all  oscillators,  large  and  small,  started  at  the  same 
potential,  radiate  energy  at  approximately  the  same  rate ; 
short  stout  ones  a  little  the  fastest. 

But  the  initial  energy  of  small  oscillators  being  small, 
«f  course  a  much  greater  proportional  effect  is  produced 
in  them,  and  the  radiation  ceases  almost  instantaneously, 
their  energy  being  dissipated  in  a  very  few  vibrations. 
Od  the  other  hand,  oscillators  of  considerable  capacity 
keep  on  much  longer  ;  iind  with  very  largo  ends,  as  in 
Leyden  jars,  tho  loss  of  energy  by  radiation  is  often  but 
a  small  fraction  of  that  tnrned  into  heat  by  the  frictional 
ret^ietance  of  the  circuit. 

Tho  expression  for  the  radiating  power  may  be  com- 

I  .  .  .  V 

jpared  either  with  the  form  JSP^  or  with  the  form  —  ; 

land  tho  loss  of  energy  may  bo  said  to  be  like  a  static 

'capacity  of 

L  30  earth  quadrants        5,556  microfarada 

Hiarged  to  the  potential  V,  being  discharged  once  a 
pecond ;  or  like  the  heat  prodnced  per  second  in  a  wire 

Df  resistance  360  (?*?  —  )    ohme,  having  a  difforonce  of 

potential  V  between  its  enda.  Tho  duration  of  the 
discharge  must  therefore  be  exactly  comparable  to  the 
time  a  wire  of  this  resietanco  would  take  to  equalize  the 
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potential  of  tlie  oscfllator-ends  initially  charged  to  the 
same  difference  of  potential. 

For  the  small  oscillator  nsed  in  the  optical  experi- 

4/. 
ments  here  recorded^  the  valae  o{  log  —  is  approximately 

d 

4}  ;  hence  the  eqoiyalent  resistance  is  7,250  ohms.  And, 
since  the  initial  difference  of  potential  is,  say,  26,400  volts, 
the  power  of  the  initial  radiation  is  96,000  watts  or 
128  horse-power. 

At  this  rate  the  whole  original  stock  of  energy  (5,400 
ergs)  would  be  gone  in  the  two-hondred  millionth  of  a 
second,  t.6.  in  the  time  of  1^  vibration ;  bnt  of  course 
the  energy  really  decays  logarithmically.  The  difference 
of  potential  at  any  instant  being  given  by 

dt  R 

where  R  is  the  above  7,250  ohms  plus  the  resistance  of 
the  spark  and  of  the  oscillator  itself  to  these  currents. 
The  resistance  of  the  spark  is  probably  bat  a  dozen,  or 
perhaps  a  hundred,  ohms ;  that  of  the  small  oscillator  is 
about  ^  {Ir)  ohms,  where  r  is  its  ordinary  resistance  to 
steady  currents  expressed  in  ohms,  and  I  is  its  length  in 
centimetres.  This,  therefore,  is  utterly  negligible; 
practically  the  whole  of  its  energy  goes  in  radiation. 
For  the  big  oscillator  the  resistance  is  about  ^/  (^  Ir) ; 
and  so  for  a  linear  oscillator  in  general  the  dissipation 
resistance  may  be  considered  as  simply 


R  =  360  flog  -)    ohms. 


Nothing  approaching  continuous  radiation  can  bo 
maintained  at  this  enormous  intensity  without  the  expen- 
diture of  great  power,  a  hundred  and  thirty  horse -power 
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if  my  calculation  is  right.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  excitation  the  intervals  of  darkness  are  enormous ;  if 
they  could  be  dispensed  with,  some  singular  effects 
must  occur.  To  try  and  make  the  radiation  more  con- 
tinuous a  large  induction-coil  excited  by  an  alternating 
machine  of  very  high  frequency,  or  by  a  shrill  spring- 
break,  might  be  tried.  But  even  if  sparks  were  made  to 
succeed  one  another  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  per  second,  the 
effect  of  each  would  have  died  out  long  before  the  next 
one  came.  It  would  be  something  like  plucking  a 
wooden  spring,  which,  after  making  3  or  4  vibrations, 
should  come  to  rest  in  about  two  seconds ;  and  repeating 
the  operation  of  plucking  regularly  once  every  two  days. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ON  THE   INFLUENCE    OF   SELF-INDUCTION   OX   THE 
KATE  OF  DISCHARGE  OF  A  CONDENSER  OR  CLOUD. 

A  LETTEB  by  Dr.  Sumpncr  on  page  7C1  of  the  "  Elec- 
trician^' for  4tli  May^  1888^  establishes  his  statement 
that  the  time  required  for  practically  complete  discharge 
of  a  condenser  can  be  diminished  in  certain  cases  by  insert- 
ing in  its  circuit  a  moderate  amount  of  self-induction^ 
leaving  everything  else  the  same.  The  point  is  a  curious 
onCj  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Sumpner  on  having  noticed 
it.  Anyone  would  have  thought  that  since  the  time- 
constant  of  a  condenser  circuit  is  —  an  increase  in  self- 

2R 

induction  would  have  retarded  its  discharge^  and  a 
decrease  would  have  accelerated  it.  And  this  is  what 
does  happen  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  self-induction 
to  make  the  discharge  oscillatory.  Nevertheless,  if  ono 
proceeds  to  diminish  self-induction  still  further^  the  time 
of  discharge  begins  to  lengthen  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
until  it  is  ultimately  possible  exactly  to  double  the  time 
of  a  discharge  by  removing  all  trace  of  self-induction 
from  the  discharging  circuit  supposing  this  to  be  experi- 
mentally feasible. 

One  finds  that  with  L  =  ^SR^  the  time  taken  over  a 
complete  discharge  is  just  the  same  as  when  LzziO;  also 
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that  when  X  ^  ^SH'  the  time  of  discharge  ia  jaat  half 
the  preceding,  and  ia  then  a  minimam.  This  happens 
to  be  jast  the  condition  when  the  character  of  the  dia- 
charge  changes  from  oscillatory  to  continning.  The 
minimum  value  of  the  constant  is  ^SR,  which  it  haa 
when  L  ^  JiSiP.  Altering  the  self-induction  either 
above  or  below  this  valae  lengthens  the  time  of  the  dia- 
charge,  though  not  in  a  symmetrical  manner ;  increasing 
the  self-induction  above  ^Slf  lengthens  the  time  con- 
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stant  in  a  simply  proportional  manner  without  limit,  hnt 
decreasing  it  below  \S^  lengthens  the  tirae-constent 
in  a  parabolic  manner  towards  an  upper  limit  8B.,  which 
it  attains  when  L^  0. 

The  above  curve  shows  the  whole  thing. 

Plotted  horizontally  are  successive  values  of  the  ratio 
L  to  5B^  a  ratio  which  I  call  \,  and  which  may  be 
altered  by  varying  the  discharging  circuit.  Unit  length 
is  shown  by  01.      Plotted  vertically  are  correiponding 
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valuos  of  the  time-constant  T)  viz.^  the  time  required  for 
the  charge  of  the  condenser  to  sink  from  any  value  to 

-th  of  that  value.     In  a  time  2T  the  charge  is  reduced 
e 

to   ■ ,  in  3  r  to  —  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  e=*  is  (2-71828)^  or  about  20,  and  e*  is  about 
54,  it  follows  that  in  a  time  equal  to  five  or  six  times  T 
the  condenser  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  completely 
discharged.  In  a  time  IT  only  one-thousandth  of  its 
original  charge  i-emains  in  the  condenser;  and  in  217 it 
is  reduced  to  less  than  a  thousand-millionth. 

Hence,  if  we  plot  the  value  of  T  we  represent  all  we 
need  know  as  regards  the  total  time  of  discharge  of  a 
condenser  or  Leyden  jar. 

Now,  the  curve  consists  of  two  distinct  portions.  One 
portion  is  a  straight  line,  MQ,  sloping  upwards  at  the 
gradient  ^8R  vertical  to  1  horizontal,  and  indicating 
the  time-constant  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  for  different 
values  of  A.  The  dotted  part  of  this  line  below  M  has 
no  particular  meaning. 

The  other  portion  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  with 
axis  horizontal  and  vertex  at  If,  a  point  characterized  by 
the  co-ordinates  A  =  04  =  J  and  T  =  AM  =  \  SR. 

The  height  AM  represents  the  minimum  time-con- 
stant spoken  of  as  above,  viz.,  its  value  when  L  nz 
^81^.  The  height  OP  represents  the  value  of  the  time- 
constant  SR  when  L  is  nothing.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  parabolic  curve  is  PM;  the  dotted  part  does 
not  concern  us  at  all,  and  the  bit  MO  is  of  small  impor- 
tance, for  there  are  two  time-constants  to  the  non- 
oscillatory  discharge;  points  on  MP  indicate  values 
of  one  of  them,  and  points  on  MO  indicate  values  of 
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bo  other.  The  biggor  of  the  two  is  not  ouly  iulriiiiiiciilly 
pDore  decisive  of  the  timo  of  the  diachtu-gu,  tut  its  tenii 

i  multiplied  by  a  larger  coeSicient  than  iho  other  eujuys. 
pne  coeSicieQt  always  exceedB  the  other  by  the  ainounl 
^H.      The    amallor    one    vanishes    for    L  zz  0.       Both 

Kcomo  infinite  for  A  ^  4. 


Bate  of  Diechanjefroin  Inxiant  to  Instant. 
But  it  now  remains  to  consider  what  effect  the  sum  of 
;08e   coefficients  exerts    upon    the   rate    of   d'igchiir<ji: 
Plotting  the  timo-constant  does  not  tell  us  everything, 
for  thongh  it  is  the  value  of  the  time-constant  that  decides 
the   ultimate    time   of  covi/ilete  (Unchanje,   yet   upon   its 
IjCarlier  stages  the  coefficients  can  esert  a  very  appreciable 
iffoct,  and  accordingly  conditions  which  cause  the  rate 
of  discharge  to  be  at  first  comparatively  slow  may  ulti- 
mately make  it  overtake  its  competitor. 

One  can  hardly  make  this   fully  clear  without  writing 
down  the  equations. 

The  oqaation  to  the  current  at  any  instant  during  tlio 
discharge  of  a  condenser  of  capacity  S  is  of  course 


^Hrhei 


RCz 


(I) 


condenser  at  any 
and  C  ^  -  '-^.     This  equation  contains  the  whole 


the  charge  remaining 
'Q 


'It 


theory  of  a  discharging  condenser,  neglecting  the  static 
capacity  of  the  discharging  conductors,  and  ignoring  tbo 
series  of  facts  experimentally  observed  with  certain 
}ielectricB  aa  "  residual  charge." 

It  should  be  well  known  (perhaps  it  iiij  that  Sir  ^' 
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Thonuon  origiiutlly  eatablished  this  eqastion  and  worked 
oat  ita  prime  cODseqnences  in  1353. 
Integratiiig  the  eqostioD,  it  becomes 

Q  =  Qgfl-^  (com  »t  +  -  tin  ,,t\    .      .     (2) 

which  in  case  it  is  imajfinary  may  be  more  coDTcmently 
written,  with  »  ^  —  1  for  «,  becoming 

Q=Qoi>-^  («wA  ,it  +  !!^  thin  nt\    .      .      (3) 


B  J     J       J        1 

m  z^  —  ;    and  m  —nr  ^  — . 
21  L8 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  the  equation 
in  tiie  form 

0;,         2n  "271  ■     •      ■     \  ) 

It  is  to  be  nnderstood  that  all  these  four  equations  are 
mathematically  identical,  and  express  the  same  series  of 
facta  in  other  words.  Sometimes  one  form  is  convenient, 
sometimes  another.  One  can  always  write  the  ratio  of 
actual  to  original  potentials,  Vj  To,  instead  of  the  ratio  of 
the  charges,  QjQa,  if  one  so  prefers. 

ITow  what  we  are  at  present  interested  in  is  to  see 
how  different  values  of  L  aSect  the  rate  of  decay  of  Q  ; 
especially  do  we  want  to  compare  the  rate  of  discharge 
with  any  specified  small  value  of  L  with  the  corresponding 
rate  when  L  is  completely  abolished — supposing  this  to 
be  experimentally  possible.  It  is  not  practically  possible 
to  dispense  with  sclf-indaction  altogether,  but  for   the 
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capse  when  a  jar  overflows  its  edge,  sparking  direct  from 
one  ooating  to  the  other,  it  is  as  small  as  practicable. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  this  case  R^  is  smaller  still,  so  this 
overflow  discharge  may  be  very  oscillatory. 

Lot  us  for  purposes  of  comparison  write  down  the 
form  of  the  discharge  equation  when  L  is  zero.  It  is 
very  simple,  representing  a  simple  logarithmic  curve. 


1 
1 


MS 


Q=  (1,6  jls (5) 

may    be    called    the   logarithmic    decrement;    or 

« 

may  bo  called  the  common  ratio  of  the  decreasing 


geometrical  progression  formed  by  the  charge  remaining 
in  the  jar  at  equal  short  intervals  of  time  after  the  dis- 
charge has  begun ;  or  PS  may  be  called  the  ''  time- 
constant  "  of  the  discharge  (the  meaning  of  this  term 
being  popularly  explained  above)  ;  and  this  last  plan  is 
commonly  the  handiest. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THEORY    AND    RECORD   OF    THE   EXPERIMENT    OF 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  PATH.^ 

In  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine"  for  August,  1888, 1  gave  a 
general  statement  of  the  considerations  which  had  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  discussion  of  experiments  on  the  division  of 
a  Lejden  jar  discharged  between  the  two  branches  of  a  divided 
circuit,  and  pointed  out  that  by  making  one  of  the  branches 
an  air  gap  a  considerate  simplification  of  the  theory  would 
result. 

1.  The  diagram  of  connections  may  be  drawn  in  various 
forms,  which,  though  apparently  different,  are  essentially  the 
same.  Figs.  34, 36, 38  are  identical,  and  are  the  most  convenient 
arrangements  in  practice.  Figs.  35,  37,  39  are  really  the  same 
thing,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  make 
the  alternative  path  part  of  the  charged  system,  so  that  it  is 
impleasant  to  touch ;  moreover,  the  effective  capacity  is  more 
troublesome  to  reckon.  If  these  arrangements  had  any  advan- 
tage, these  slight  objections  could  be  easily  overcome,  but  I 
see  no  advantage  in  them.  I  have  employed  them  all,  how- 
ever, at  one  time  or  another.  Fig.  39  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  leaving  the  length  of  the  A  spark  vague,  so  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  jar  shall  be  charged  to  the 
same  potential  every  time. 

The  electrical  machine  is  not  shown  in  these  figures.  It 
can  be  connected  up  in  any  convenient  way  to  the  A  knobs. 
To  prevent  the  machine  itself  from  becoming  an  important 
part  of  the  circuit  and  having  to  be  taken  into  account,  1 
often  connect  it  up  to  the  A  knobs  by  imperfect  conductors, 

^  Reprinted  from  the  "Electrician,*'  vola.  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii 
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Buch  as  a  couple  of  penholders  or  lead  peneilB.  They  siipplj 
the  ohar)^  fast  enough,  but  they  take  no  appreciable  portion 
of  the  discharge.  Very  oft«u,  however,  the  A  knobs  are  those 
of  tht'  machine  itself,  fixed  a  meaHuriad  distuncu  apart. 

The  capacity  charged  in  the  A  knobB  and  wires  and  the 
coats  of  the  jars  attached  to  them.  The  other  two  coats  of 
tile  jars  are  obviously  connected  together,  and  may,  for  con- 
venience of  handling,  he  connected  by  some  imperfect  con- 
ductor with  the  earth.  The  difference  of  ]>otential  to  which 
).he  jars  are  charged  is  given  by  the  length  of  the  A  spark  and 
tlie  size  of  the  A  knobs,  The  circuit  conveying  the  discharge 
current  varies  according  to  circumatancea.  It  consista  of  two 
loops,  the  portion  labelled  Ii  and  the  portion  labelled  L^. 
One  might  call  them  the  A  loop  and  the  B  loop  ;  but  perhaps 
it  ifl  less  ambiguous  to  call  them  the  L  loop  jiud  the  L,  loop, 
roHpectively ;  the  latter  being  the  alternative  path. 

Now  the  circuit  conveying  the  disi^harge  current  consists 
ijf  the  whole  of  L  and  a  variable  port.iun  of  ha-  On  arriving 
lit  the  B  knobs  the  cun-ent  divides,  part  going  on  round  L„ 
l^irt  jumjiing  acroaa  the  air  gap.  It  is  not  [Misaible  witliotit 
bringing  the  B  knobs  into  contact,  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
service,  to  make  the  discharge  circuit  consist  of  L  ahme ; 
some  portion  is  sure  to  patronize  the  ij  route.  Only  when 
the  alternative  path  is  removed  altogether  docs  the  circuit 
consist  of  L  alone. 

It  la,  however,  easy  to  arrange  that  nothing  jumps  across 
tlie  air  gap ;  and  this  is  the  simplest  cose ;  for  in  that  case 
the  discharge  circuit  consists  solely  of  both  loops  in  series, 
L  +  L„.  Bnt  ordinarily  there  is  a  spark  at  B ;  and  even  if 
(here  is  no  real  spark  a  little  brush  is  visible  in  the  dark 
lietween  them  at  every  discharge.  Perhaps  the  quantity 
passing  in  this  brush  is  n^hgible  ;  if  so,  the  simplest  case  is 
altAincil  by  fiejiarating  the  B  knobs  until  their  spark  just 
fails.  Experimentally  it  is  easier  and  feels  more  satisfactory, 
to  separate  the  B  knobs  till  about  half  the  sparks  foil  and 
half  pass ;  but  perhaps  the  beat  combination  of  advantages, 
convenience  of  experiment  and  simplicity  of  theory,  is  secured 
by  adjusting  the  B  knobs  so  that  some  90  i>er  cent,  of  the 
sparks  there  fail,  the  occurrence  of  the  remaining  tenth  showing 
that  they  are  not  separated  altogether  beyond  a  possible  range. 
The  disiani-e  of  the  B  knobs  is  read,  with  great  ease  and  more 
than  aufhcient  accnracy,  by  supporting  them  on  a  micrometer 
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screw  arrangement  with  its  head  graduatwl  to  the  400tl 
millimetre. 

2.  Calling  the  self- inductions  of  the  two  loops  L  ac 
and  their  resistances  R  and  «„  respectivolv,  we  have  it 
aimpleat  case  when  the  B  sparks  are  just  failing,  the  ii 
tance  of  the  discharge  circuit  equal  to  L  +  L,„  and  its  resis 
equal  to  fi  +  E,  +  resistance  of  the  A  spark. 

Tlie  capacity  of  the  jars  (in  cascade,  if  there  are  two 
chaiTfed  jwrtion  of  the  leads  being  called  S,  the  total  qnu 
discharged  each  time  is  SV^;  and  the  strength  of  the 
charge  current  at  any  instant  after  commencement  of  disci 
is  given  by  the  equation 


,                            R  +  B.  +  A       ,             1 
where  )m  =  .     -  "        ;    ji' = - '"  ; 

2(I  +  i,„)               S{L  +  LJ 
and       (It  +  R„y=in(iilr  +  „J,.r„) 

where  I  is  the  length,  and  r  Ihe  ordinarj'  reaiatanco,  of 
loo]i ;  and  l„,  r„,  the  same  things  for  the  L„  looji  of  the  <-i 
T)ic  impedance  of  the  alternative  )>ath  is 


and  the  difference  of  potential  l)etw(>en  the  B  km 
instant  is 

V=-P^C 


This  is  the  quantity  whose  maximum  value  is  measur 
the  length  of  the  B  sparli.  Tliis,  therefore,  is  the  qui 
which  we  eij^erimentally  observe,  and  have  to  analys 
theory  for,  in  its  applicability  to  different  conditions. 

FirgI  ApprorimatioH. 

3,  Now,  the  complet*  expression  for  V  l>eing  rather 

and  tmwieldy,  it  is  better  to  begin  by  making  approiima 

and  as  a  first  approximation  we  can   sup^xiae  rest) 

negligible  as  compared  with  inertia,  at  any  rate  for  thi 
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I  few  osciUatioiiB.     Makiug  this  Biinplifii'iition,  m  =  C 
I  current  annililude  ia— 


^-V(x!J 


L  +  L„ ''' 

TV  [iimplc  i.'Ki»rt;asiiiii,  iiitlfjienilent  of  tile  <ai,i>acit_y  of  the 
r  jar,  and  sbowiug  that  the  B  apark  witli  tho  alloriiiitivt'  jialh 
)  Lg  is  shorti^r  thau  the  excitiug  sjiark  A  iu  tli-_-  rutin 

Y=  A" 

It  Bkuuld  be  easy  to  verify  this  under  circuinutuiu-iis  when 
I  the  first  apiiroxiiuatton  ih  applicable;  and  if  it  turn  out 
I  reasonably  aLvnrate.  it  would  give  an  easy  meiuis  of  comparing 

.'  st-lf-indtietioQ  of  two  short  and  well-conducting  simple 
[  circuits ;  for 

L_r„ 


L., 


-1 


,  aud  V, 


iv" 


f  Vie  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  H  si>ark  length  1« 

I  the  A  apark  length ;  the  knobs  being  of  the  same  s 

One  Hoes  from  these  equations,  that  when  the  fixed  portion   I 
I  of  the  circuit,  L,  ia  much  bi^^r  than  the  alternative  path.  L„, 

the  Ji  apark  is  very  short,  and  roughly  proportional  to  L^  ; 
\  but  that  when  L  is  much  smaller  than  L„,  the  length  of  the 
I  S  apark  hardly  depends  upon  the  alternative  ]>ath  at  all,  and 
^  is  luucli  the  same  whatever  the  naturt!  of  that  path,  or  eveu   ' 

if  it  is  absent  alto^^ether.     For  sensitive&Me,  i^vitgfyt<S,  it  ia  j 

lx.'tter  to  have  L  rather  the 

remember  that  all  this  only  applil 

resUtanr.es  concerned  are  suBieiently  1 
s  nil)  likely  t<>  apply,  ihei-i^fi-n'.  tiilr,n(((]q 
I  circuits,     For  these  we  niii>r 
I  matiun. 
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>?erond  Approximation. 

4.  As  m  *e\\tnt\  awtOXaaaAion  we  bad  lietter  tuko  into 
*>.WHint  llutt  tfffiix't  of  reaistancc  which  is  likely  to  bocoine 
iiMj\<«t«n1  first. 

N\>« .  ivMntttiuv  lias  three  main  cffoottt.  First,  it  dimiiiittlieB 
tW  v»luo  i^t  II.  thi>n>lw  lesBening  tbe  inertia  ]>art  of  the  im- 
lHslKU>Vi  l^tt  ninco  it  mcreaaes  C  just  as  much,  this  does  not 
«(EiNl  tho  v*l»U'  of  r.  Secondly,  it  iiRTcasea  the  datapiiig 
^^*^•i^"^rt^(  und  nn>re  rapidly  brings  down  the  current  ampli- 
ttiikv  fkt  Ibul  if  the  B  spark  does  not  jump  until  after  the 
iKVttMuUtvd  inoniODtum  of  several  oscillatious,  or  even  if  it 
Jk>M  tt«K  jump  until  after  the  occurrence  of  a  jMrtion  of  an 
t<«HlUttou.  it  IB  likely,  by  reason  of  damping,  to  be  short«ned. 
lU  thinl  off^-tis  an  increase  in  tlie  total  iiniicdance  bv  reason 
•.«(  tho  K,  tt'mi. 

iW  tbiMe  three  effects,  the  first  searcvly  uffects  V,  the  lust 
K>uiU  t«  inerease  it;  only  the  sowind  acts  so  as  to  make  V 
Mtwllor  witli  iuen.'OBing  resistance.  Hence  any  diminution  of 
y  wliieh  nwy  bo  actually  observed  to  accumpany  an  increase 
t>t  If,  iiiiist  be  due  (so  it  would  appear)  to  an  effect  <if  the 
«llim|)iuK  tonn,  involving  the  coeflieient  ui. 

(n't  us  sec  what  this  term  becomes  in  any  very  sliort  tiiue, 
my  at  the  cud  of  a  complete  oscilUition  period  T — 

«  T~  2'*"  = T{B^v»,  +  -^)^/&'  5 

For  this  to  be  of  any  effective  magnitude,  S  and  one  of  the 
Ka  must  be  great,  but  the  i's  have  most  effect  when  they 
Kro  small ;  in  fact,  their  smallness  may  easily  imperil  the 
oscillatory  character  of  the  dischai^o,  aud  may  end  by  making 
M  T  infinite  or  worse. 

The  effect  of  high  resistance  may  thus,  iii  a  curious  way. 
diminish  total  imi>edance,  and  so  t<'Hd  to  make  the  B  spark 
Actually  short«r  for  a  resisting  mat<-rial  than  it  is  for  a  better 
conducting  one,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  long  circuit  of  not 
Tery  high  conductivity— a  circuit,  tliat  is,  in  which  retii' 
ii  an  important  portion  of  hital  im^Mdance  ;   while  iti 
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g  efiEect,  by  bringiug  down  the  riolence  of  the  current  oscil- 
pJAtion,  tends  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

Notice  further,  that  the  eipreaeion  for  Jf,  besides  the  length 
Kof  the  conductor  and  its  ordinary  resistance,  contains  the  mag- 
■aetic  permeability  of  its  substance ;  and  thus  the  effective 
liVBistancc,  or  throttling  part  of  total  impedance,  for  an  iron 
J  wire,  is  considerably  greater  than  for  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
Kltance  of  the  same  dimensions  and  specific  resistance,  while 
J  the  inertia  portion  is  much  the  same.  Hence  it  would  appear 
possible  that  iron  wire  used  as  alternative  path  is  liable  in 
certain  cases  to  give  a  shorter  B  spark  than  such  substances 
as  copper  on  the  one  hand  or  lead  on  the  other.    (See  further 

■  development  in  §§  34  and  36.) 
Third  Ajtproximatioii. 
5.  If  there  is  the  least  tendency  for  m  to  become  com- 
parable in  size  with  n — that  is,  for  the  oscillation  period  to 
be  appreciably  lengthened  by  the  resiatance,  or  uampiug, 
coefficient — there  is  a  fourth  effect  which  may  possibly  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  viz.,  this : — 

I  The  equation  (2)  is  by  no  means  a  complete  enpression  for 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  to  currents  of  all  frequencies  of 
vibration  ;  it  is  only  accurately  true  for  infinitely  rapid  vibra- 
tions. So  soon  aa  n  falls  l>elow  a  certain  magmtude,  a  much 
Inore  comphcated  enprcasioii  has  to  W  employed,  viz.,  as 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown, 


1 


—  =  real  jtart  of  < 


V(_ 


(«) 


1^ where  R  is  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  to  currents  alter- 
s  its  ordinary  resistance  to 


I  natuig  -- 


>nd,  and  r 


iteady  currents ;  I  is  the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  n  its 
magnetic   permeability;    J„  stands  for  Bessel's  function  of 
order  Kero,  and  /„'  for  its  first  derived  function- 
Por  »  =  0  the  value  of  the  right-hand  side  is  1.    For  n  =  oo 

becomes  infinite,  being  equal  to 


^/m- 
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Now,  although  this  last  expreasiou  may  be  used  as  a  good 
approximation  to  the  right  value  of  the  resistauce  ratio  for 
very  great  values  of  n  (and  it  is  what  we  have  used  so  far), 
yet  if  there  be  any  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  oscillation 
below  a  certain  ill-defined  value,  the  more  complicated  expres- 
siou  must  be  used  to  calculate  the  effective  resistance,  and  it 
will  have  a  smaller  value. 

The  whole  thing  could  be  easily  calculated  out  and  exhi- 
bited in  curves  or  numbers  if  only  a  table  of  Bessel's  func- 
tions were  available. 

I  hope  the  recently  appointed  British  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematical  Tables  will  speedily  see  their  way  to 
calculating  and  issuiug  these  much-needed  tables.  Mean- 
while I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this,  what  I  have  called, 
"  fourth  effect "  of  resistance  ;  I  merely  note  it  as  pottibly 
acting  in  the  direction  suggested,  and  anyhow  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  when  the  second  ajjproximation  is  used, 

€.  Lastly,  there  is  a  fifth  effect,  which  I  may  as  well  also 
note,  though  it  is  probably  too  small  to  have  much  practical 
bearing.  It  d^>eudB  on  the  value  of  the  inductance  of  a  con- 
ductor being  affected  by  the  mode  of  distributiou  of  a  current 
throughout  its  substance.  With  steady  or  slowly-changing 
currents  the  current  is  distributed  uniformly  all  over  the 
cross- sectional  area  of  the  conductor,  and  accordingly  the  self- 
induction  of  a  single  circular  loop  of  length  I,  made  of  nou- 
ma^etic  wire  whose  circumference  is  e,  is 

But  very-rapidly -varying  currents  are  (.'oucentrated  near  the 
out<^  surface  of  their  conductor,  and  hence  the  constant  under 
the  logarithm  has  to  be  modified  for  them,  until  in  the  limit 
it  is  unity ;  bo,  when  « is  very  great, 

L'  =  2l(log  —  -2\ (8) 

and  this  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  preceding  value ;  but  I 
doubt  if  the  difference  is  great  enough  to  be  noticeable. 

I  now  propose  to  record  and  examine  in  detail  some  experi- 
mental results,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  seeiug  huw  far  the 
above  attempted  theory  is  really  applicable  to  them. 


U  on  Ike  Alternative  Path. 


Record  of  Eape. 
Ah  just  L'Xplaiiied,  I  proceed  to  rcford  the  bi 
F  menta  I  have  made  uii  the  E.M.F.  ueeded  to  drive  a  )>;iveu 
I  disdiai^e  through  acunductor.  These  experimeuta  &k  mixed 
F  up  in  mj  note-boob  with  a  number  uf  others  made  with 
r.  sightly  different  objects,  but  it  will  he  etearer  if  I  pick  out  all 
[  those  of  one  kind  first,  and  attend  to  the  others  afterwarda. 

I  begin  with  some  earlj  experiments — the  first  tried  by  nie 
I  — when  the  arrangements  for  measuring  sjiark  length  were 
iromparativelv  imperfect  (a  graduated  wedge  was  inserted 
between  the-  kuobs  of  the  discharger),  and  when  the  essential 
conditions  were  less  understood.  They  are  not  so  imme- 
diately available  for  testing  theory,  but  there  are  some  iu- 
Btructive  points  about  them  nevertheless. 

I  Earty  Eitjivriwtnte.    Febntanj,  1888, 

P  7.  A  co|>per  wire,  about  No.  22  n.w.a  ,  and  an  iron  wu'e, 
about  No.  20,  were  stretched  round  the  leeture  theatre  (a 
length  of  some  35  yards),  being  suspended  by  silk  threads 
from  four  vertical  posts  a  good  way  off  every  wall.  A  lai^e 
condenser,  eonsistiug  of  Iti  pairs  of  llin.  square  tinfuUs  se|>a- 
rat«d  by  double  thicknesses  of  window  glass  each  about  Vr^in. 
thick,  the  whole  soaked  and  embedded  in  a  mass  of  parafiiu 
and  enclosed  in  a  teak  Ixix,  was  apeeially  made  and  used. 
[The  capacity  of  this  condenser  was  sul>sequently  determined 
L  as  '028  microfarad,] 

I  The  condenser  was  charged  through  the  long  wire,  and  a 
I'chuice  was  offered  the  discharge,  so  that  it  might  go  either 
r  round  the  wire  or  leap  an  air  gap,  as  it  chose.  The  arrange- 
\  meut  is  shown  diagrammaticatly  in  Fig  35. 

A  are  the  ordinaiy  terminal  knobs  of  the  machine  where 
ft  the  spark  oeciu's;  B  is  the  discharge  interval  alternative  to 
■  the  wire  or  to  other  resistance.  The  spark  length  B  was 
l.adjusted  so  that  it  was  an  off-chance  whether  the  discharge 
pehose  it  or  the  wire.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  discharge 
^ciitisc  B  the  A  spark  was  strong,  but  when  the  discharge  ciiose 
ihe  wire  the  A  spark  was  weak.  The  difference  appreared  to 
Ini  only  in  the  uolse  or  suddenuess  of  the  s|iark,  fur  when  a 
Beiss's  electro- 1 hermome t er  waa  inserted  in  the  circuit  it  iiidi-  , 
iu  either  case.     A  number  of  aba 
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tioDB  were  made  vith  this  euergy-measuriog  arraDgement, 
but  I  appear  to  have  no  record  of  them. 

The  following  are  the  spark-len^^h  readings  : 

Critical  IS  Siiark  ,,,    .  ,    . 

r^nstli.  Cboice  open  being 

'60  inch  .     .  Iron  wire  round  room. 
Copper        ditto. 

BotEirires  in  series  (currents  in  same  sense). 

Ditto  (curreuta  Jn  opposite  senses). 

A   (>-inch   capillary   glass  tube   full  of   tap 

water. 
The  same  tube  full  of  dilute  acid. 
A  short  copper  wire  2ft.  long. 
■075  „      .     .  Very  thick  iron  rod  a  yard  long. 
■075  „      .     .  Very  thick  brass  rod  a  yard  long. 
■11     „     .     .  18  inches  of  thin  brass  wire. 

The  same  taken  once  through  a  lai^  ring  of 


■16 


.     .  Ditto. 


This  was  the  first  experiment  that  distinctly  suggested 
that  the  ordinary  magnetic  properties  of  iron  were  suspended 
under  these  circumstances.  The  iron  ring  was  in  the  position 
of  the  iron  core  of  a  transformer,  and  yet  it  exerted  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  impedance  of  the  wire  round  it.'  The 
experiment  was  made  because  the  prerious  eiperimeuta  had 
indicated  how  equal  iron  and  co])per  seemed,  showing  none 
of  the  expected  great  difference  between  them. 

The  readings  in  these  experiments  are  not  to  be  supposed 
at  all  accurate,  and  the  second  place  of  decimals  means  very 
little.  No  doubt  the  actual  readingg  are  taken  correctlv 
enough,  but  we  had  as  yet  by  no  means  hit  on  the  best  pro- 
cedure for  determining  the  critical  B  spark  with  any  nicety, 
and  in  this  first  set  of  experiments  the  length  of  the  A  spark 
is  not  recorded. 

8.  A  set  of  observations  was  now  taken  with  the  object  of 
seeing  what  effect  the  length  of  the  A  spark  had  ui>on  B 
under  these  circumstances. 

'  This  led  on  to  n  neries  of  experinienti  on  the  effect  i>f  iron  cores, 
and  on  tlie  mat^etization  of  steel  and  iron  by  a  ilincliorge.  See 
below,  H  58,  59,  ete.,  pp.  329  and  331. 


allcinative  jtatli  lieing  tli 
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Ihe  Coaneetityn  hdweeti  Leiujihe  of  A  and  B 
Sparks. 

re  ruuDil  ilic  room  aJl  (he 


Critical  B  Siiwk 
Length. 
■095  inth     , 


■575 
■648 
■726 


ro7 

113 
110 
1-20 
1-25 
1-21 


^Iie  energy  of  the 


■744    .. 

'  The  ratio  of  B  to  .d  thus  iucreaaes  with  t 
Bcharge,  but  seems  to  approach  a  liuit. 
9.  Now  arrange  a  gallon  Lejden  jar  (of  capacity,  as  aubse- 
quentlj  determined,  55  metres  electrostatic  units,  or  ■006 
microfarad)  as  a  lateral  appendage  to  the  B  terminals,  in  the 
~  »me  way  as  the  condenser  of  an  induction  coil  is  a  lateral 
^penda^  to  the  contact  breaker;  the  idea  heing  that  it 
BTould  reduce  the  liability  to  apark  across  B,  and  help  the 
ischarfire  to  choose  the  wire  path. 


A 

lie^lin^rs. 

fritical  li 

)p])er  wire  ■■oiinil  I'ooni 

10.  Tlie  jar  was  now 
mietl. 

.     .     .     -145     ., 
removed  and  the 

■123    „      . 

oxperimeiits 

kpillai;  tolc  containing  iv 
nd  tube  ui<l  wire  in  paral 

H  ISHH  -255    ,. 
I '266    „ 

el    ,   .    -aau  .. 

'339    „ 

Ditto,  u'itliKap  mended;  acid  tube 
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Same  with  wire  cat  in  middle,  and 

ends  separated  a  f«w  inches  '    .     .     '286     ,,      .     '3 
Wire  and  ef  id  tube  in  series ;   acid 

tube  in  middle  of  wire,  filling  up 

jjftp  ....  -"" 

"■'* -til  Kap  n 

Ditto,  acid  tube  at  other  end  .    ,    .     -266    „      .     "339    ,,      .     1-27 
Acid  tulie  only,  the  wire  beiuK  in- 
cluded in  the  rest  of  the  circuit     .     -266    , ,      .      339    , ,      .     VH 

Wheu  tlie  acid  tube  was  the  alteniative  iiatli,  and  the  B 
knobs  80  far  apart  that  the  dischai^  was  obliged  to  choose  it, 
tlie  A  spark  was  very  weak,  being  reduced  to  a  quiet  s)>it, 
which  could  be  ana^zed  hj  a  slowly  rotating  mirror  into 
several  detached  sparks. 

11.  The  resistance  of  the  capillary  acid  tube  so  frequently 
nieutioucd  was  afterwards  estimated  as  follows : 

The  tube  full  of  mercury 'IS?  ohm. 

The  tube  full  of  zincaulphate  solution,'', 

,  Zn80,.bH,0  .     ,^       ' 

of  strength si, in  100  cc. 


177,000  olmis. 
with  ziae  electrodes.    No  difference  I 

on  reversing  battery j 

The  tube  full  of  extremely  dilute  acidl ,        i  ^    i  . 

,u  generally  u^     .    .    .    .    .    ,  [from  1  to -i .,  meguhm. 

Ex^erlnrnuU  with  a  Smaller  Cowlenter, 
1'2.  Instead  of  the  lai^  condenser,  I  now  tried  either  a  pint 
or  a  gallon  Lejden  jar  (capacity  •0016  or  0061  microfarad) 
and  got  much  the  same  results.  The  jar  oft^n  overflowed 
its  edge  and  self-discharged,  but  a  spark  still  occurred  at  B 
when  this  happened,  though  not  at  A.'  Hence,  an  overflow 
path  was  provided,  at  C  (Fig.  40) ;  and  sjuvrks  at  B  and  C 
could  be  got,  but  not  a^t  A;  or  at  ^4  and  B  and  not  at  G;  or 
at  C  only. 

It  was  found  that  connecting  the  knob  of  the  jur  to  earth, 
the  jar  itself  being  insulated,  increased  the  strength  of  the 

'  The  l)ra»he: 
gap  led  t< 
p.  36.5. 

*  Thialed  toanerieiof  experinienlHun  "overflow."  See  below,  p,  3ML 
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I^Bpavks  very  much,  and  nmdetUera  eaak-r  to  jjet.  Evidently 
be  wire  was  acting  as  one  ttiat  of  a  w>ndenser.  t.Iie  wall  being 
he  other  coat. 

13.  Putting  acid  resistance  into  the  cireuit  at  M  nx  a,t  N 
weakens  l>ut  doea  not  stop  the  B  sparks,  and  it  has  the  same 
effect  at  M  as  at  N,  But  inserting  resistance  at  Q  does  ndt 
^irealien  t)ie  B  spark  perceptibly ;  neither  does  cutting  the 
wire  there,  only  of  course,  in  order  to  permit  the  charging  of 
'.  the  li  gap  lia»  to  he  hridgod  by  seme  very  imperfect 


tonductor,  this  shunt  high  resistance  having  no  appreciahlo 
Iffect  upon  the  B  spark. 

14.  The  jar  was  now  discarded,  and  the  wire  alone  used,  as 
in  Fig.  41.  The  sparks  occurred  at  B  perfectly  well,'  and  were 
much  the  same  whether  the  wire  was  cnt  at  Q  or  not. 

After  a  groat  number  of  experiments  in  various  other  direc- 
"  overflow,"  "  recoil  kick."  "  liability  to  be  stnick," 
^Bide  flash."  "gauze  house,"  "hye  path,"  etc.,  some  more 
Vperimenta  on  alternative  path  were  done,  and  to  these  we 
tow  proceed. 
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Furiher  Kxperimentfi  v<ith  Various  Jtong  Leade,  March  V 
15.  I  hud  uow  arranged  arouud  the  theatre  a  couple  of  very 
slfliit  wirpB.  almost  rods.  sHpiwrted  by  silk  ribbon,  ewh  about 
27  metres  long,  one  of  No.  1  iron,  the  other  of  No,  1  copper ; 
hesideB  tlicse  tliero  were  a  couple  of  lea-ds  of  ordinary  tliiuk- 
ncBB,  eaeli  altoiit  80  metres  long,  viz.,  No.  18  ii-on.  No.  19 
<'ijpl)er.  and  one  lead  of  fine  iron  wire.  No.  27,  ako  30  lOflreB 
in  leliKlh. 

Till'  rcsiHtanwof  Ihijst.'  It'ad a  measured  iu  tlio  ordi 


Carey  Poster's  method  lioiiit;  iisi 

ResiBtaiiw  of  No.  1  copiicr 
..      1  iron 


■A  for  the  short  ones,  waa 
■0254  ohm. 


272 
3-55 
33-3 


The  eop]wr  is  evidently  of  shoclcingly  bud  ctectr 
(juality.  but  so  is  most  of  what  one  buys  at  an  ordinary  ntL 
iiiertliant's.  1  must  flay,  however,  that  the  BinniuglHi 
wire-gauge  nomenclature  is  never  iutended  to  be  anyl' 
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>ro  than  roughly  deBcriptive  of  the  wire.     When  une  wmits 
know  its  diameUr  really,  of  cnurae  one  meaBuroB  il. 
etional  raJius  of  the  No.  J  co]>per  lend    .  'S?     centimetre. 
„             „             „       1  iron ....    355 
„     1!»  copper .     .     .    04.25       .. 
18  iron       ...  -060 
,.     27     .....     .    0175       „ 
Each  of  the  two  thiok  leads  formed  a  rough  rei-tangle  about 
BV)  centimetres  Ijt  516  centimetres,  the  entire  length  of  ea*;li 
wire  being  2,710  centimetres.     The  three  thinner  leads  formed 
rouijh  rectan^tles  of  840  by  £75  centimetres,  and  the  length  of 
eacji  of  these  was  3,030  centimetres. 

These  diniensions  are  necessary  to  he  known,  in  onler  that 
we  may  hereafter  calculate  their  coefficient  of  self-indnetion 
(see  §  19). 

I  The  static  electric  capacity  of  the  leads  was  det^rmineil 
aiighly  by  charging  them  with  144  small  cells,  discharging 
hrough  a  ballistic,  and  comparing  the  kick  with  that  obtained 
h>m  a  small  jar  of  known  capacity  treated  in  the  eamo  way. 
The  results  (quite  rough)  are- 
Electrostatic  capacity  of  either  thick  lead    .     .  5    metres, 
either  medium  lead    .  3;     „ 
„  „  thinnest  lead     ...  3 

16.  For  the  alternative  path  eiperiraent  with  these  lends, 
iiTangemeut  Fig.  38  was  adopted,  two  gallon  jara  being  usol ; 
the  A  knobB  being  those  of  the  mai'hine,  whUe  the  B  knobs 
belong  to  a  universal  discharger.     The  only  divei^ence  from 
the  figure  was  that  the  ends  of  the  alternative  path  were  con- 
nected direct  t-o  the  outer  coats  of  tlie  jars  instead  of  quite 
^^■^lirectly  to  the  B  knobs.     [This  plan  is  not  quite  so  gi>od,and 
^^^mas  subsequently  modified  into  agreement  with  Fig.  3S.     Sec 
^^B  23]     The  length  of  the  A  spark  was  kept  at  1  in.,  the  B 
^^^Knobs  were  adjusted  till  their  spark  just  began  to  go. 

^^B  Alternalive  i'nth.  Leni^li  of  It  Sginrk. 

^^H        No,    1  copper  round  room 1*43  inch. 

^H        No.  27  iron  103     „ 

^H        No.     I  iron  108     .. 

^H        No.  19  .'op)>er  1'34     „ 

^^K_Nq.  18  iron  , 108    „ 
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At  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  these  same,  or  very 
similar,  leads  were  rigged  up,  and  the  experiment  repeated, 
witli  much  the  same  result.  But  instead  of  going  round  the 
room  the  leads  were  only  taken  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
IwM.'k,  with  about  i3  yards  interval  between  going  and  return 
wire,  and  the  circuits  were  not  arranged  one  over  the  other, 
but  all  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  side  by  side. 

It  will  Ikj  seen  how  strikingly  shorter  the  sparks  are  for 
the  iron  alternative  paths  than  for  the  copper.  The  B  knobs 
wore  however  rather  small,  and  this  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
effe(!t.     Their  size  is  given  in  §  21. 

Exyerimenin  in  Determine  the  Effect  of  Self -Induction. 

17.  To  lu»li)  study  how  much  of  the  effect  was  really  due 
t4)  m^lf-induction  I  procured  a  piece  of  thick  stranded  double- 
win»  cable,  each  wire  l)eiug  thickly  covered  in  gutta-percha, 
and  then  tlu»  two  enclosed  in  a  gutta-percha  sheath.  The 
oiuIh  could  Ih^  joined  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  put  the  wires 
in  HorioH  with  the  currents  going  in  the  same  direction,  i.e., 
with  a  maximum  of  self-induction,  or  in  series  with  them 
gi>iug  op]H)Mite  ways,  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  of  self-induc- 
tion ('•  anti-inductively,"  so  to  speak),  or  in  parallel,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

The  length  of  the  bit  of  cable  was  770  centimetres,  and  it 
waM  arrangiHl  \k>  form  a  rude  circle.  The  ordinary  resistances 
t>f  itM  win»M  wore  1)608  and  '0586  ohm  respectively. 

K<M'i)ing  t^xaiily  the  same  arrangement  as  before,  with  the 
A  upaVK  utill  1  in!,  the  experiments  were  as  follows: 

Alternative  Path.  ^^P^^^^ 

B  Spark. 

*rbe  two  g\ittH-i)orcha-covered  wires  in  series,  so  as 

to  euolosc  max.  area 177 

*rho  two  wires  in  series,  currents  enclosing  min.  area  -91 

Hie  two  wires  in  parallel 91 

One  wire  alone -qX 

( )nt»  wire  alone,  the  other  hating  its  ends  joined,  so 

as  to  form  a  closed  secondary 79 

18.  A  number  of  experiments  were  now  made  with  this  bit 
of  cable,  and  with  a  great  thick  No.  1  copper  open  spiral,  by 
mserting  large  masses  of  iron,  bundles  of  iron  wire,  iron  bars 
and  nngs,  into  their  contour,  to  see  what  difference  the  iron 
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So  far  as  one  uould  tell  it  never  made  any.  To  take 
nite  readings,  tJierefore,  I  got  my  asHiatant  to  make  an 
induction  HpinU  of  tinfoil,  couaisting  of  a  strip  of  tinfoil  3 
incbex  wide  and  21  feet  long,  wrapp&i  round  a  glass  tube  with 
sufficient  insulation  between  the  turns.  Also  an  an ti- induction 
tinfoil  zigzag  with  the  same  length  of  tinfoil. 

The  resietances  of  these  were  "Gli  ohm  for  the  spiral  and 
■708  ohm  for  the  zigzag. 
The  length  of  the  spark  A  being  73  inch,  the  following  are 

IB  readings  taken : 
Atlemntive  Patli.  B  Spark. 

Tinfoil  zigzag  joined  up  to  outer  coats  of  jars  by 
two  leads,  each  a  eouple  of   feet  of  No   12 
copper  wire -23  inch. 
Tinfoil  spiral                   ditto                ditto  -64    „ 

Spiral  with  iron  wire  bundle  inserted  in  its  tube    -64    ,, 
Leads  only  (the  two  No.  12  wires) '21    ,. 

No  path  at  all Ml    ,, 

Zigzag  connected  direct  to  jar,  without  leads  06    „ 

Spiral  ditto  ditto  64    „ 

k Spiral  with  iron  bundle  inside '64    „ 
Compare  also  the  similar  experiineuts  rflivtoJ  on  pp.  341, 
3.  and  354. 
Calciiliiiiott  of  Stif-Induclloi,  uf  Lony  Leade. 
19,  The  long  leads  round  the  nwm  really  enclose  rude  rect- 
gles ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  know  how  to  calculate  the 
self- induction  for  a  nearly  square  rectangle,  and  inasmuch  as 
bending  them  out  into  a  circle  of  the  aame  perimeter  would 
certainly  not  have  effected  their  self-induction  much,  I  reckon 
it  by  the  formula  (8)  ^ven  previously,  assuming  that  the 
depth  to  which  the  currents  penetrate  into  the  substance  of 
the  conductor  is  certainly  small. 

Using  the  dimension  of  these  leads  as  given  in  §  15,  oue 
thus  reckons  in  electro-magnetic  units, 

Belf-induction  of  either  No.  1  lead        .     390  metres. 


18 
19 


550 
570 


.11  tliis  time  it  luul  uut  Btn 


if  that  it  was  iinportauL  io 
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^l^iU^aWy  know  the  pftrticulars  of  the  i>art  of  the  circuit  eou- 
tuining  the  jars,  and  thej  were  aj^cordingly  connected  up  to 
the  machine  by  virea  in  a  very  ordinary  manner ;  Lut  as  far 
U8  I  can  eatimate  the  aelf-induction  of  this  part  of  the  circuit 
uow  I  should  §ay  it  was  between  4fl  and  60  metres  usually. 


Parther  Altarnative  Path  Experiments,  April,  1888. 

20.  A  spark  micrometer  was  now  constructed  out  of  a 
micrometer  screw  arrangement  obtained  from  Lutn.  of  Fariii, 
as  part  of  a  "  Deeains'  apparatus"  for  measuring  Ncwtou'u 
riugs.  It  is  depicted  in  various  optical  books.  Insulated 
knobs  (of  diameter,  one  1940,  tlie  other  1965  centimetres) 
wore  supplied  to  this,  and  the  distance  between  them  could  bti 
varied  and  read  with  great  ease  and  accuracy. 

The  pitch  of  the  screw  was  one  millimetre,  and  its  micro- 
meter head  was  divided  into  grades,  so  that  actual  readings 
were  in  400ths  of  a  millimetre.  Seldom,  however,  was  it 
necessary  to  read  so  close  aa  this. 

This  instrument  was  always  used  henceforth  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  B  spark.  Knowing  this  length,  the  corres])Oud- 
ing  potential  can  be  determined  as  follows ; 

ConHectkin  between  Differences  of  Potential  and  Lenylk 
of  Spark. 

21 .  The  potential  needed  to  give  a  sj>ark  in  air  between  twu 
flat  plates  d  centimetres  apart  is  110  d  electrostatic  units,  or 
33,000  d  volts.  The  coiresponding  spark  length  between  twu 
large  spheres,  of  radii  r  and  r"  respectively,  is  b,  where 

112      1 

d       b      Zr     Zr' 

(See  MftiweU's  "  Electrical  Papers  of  Cavendish,"  p.  386.) 

In  the  present  case  the  knobs  are  not  large  enough,  in  com- 
pwiaon  mth  the  usual  length  of  spark,  for  this  formula  to 
uonmtely  apply,  but  the  error  cannot  be  great  if  we  take  the 
potential  corresponding  to  any  very  short  spark,  eipressed  in 
xmotioiu  of  a  centimetre,  between  me  above  micrometer  knobs 
(vliich  are  each  aboat  1  centimetre  radius),  as 
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39000  6 
3  +  6 


[  Fur  luugur  fii>iirkii  ur  smaller  kuobii  uue  uiuist  make  a,  Npci/ial 
ftries  of  expfrimeutM  to  compare  one  wJlb  auothtT,  uud  link 
11  UiL'  diffcreut  sized  kuoba  tq;etlier  into  imv  set,  su  llmt  all 
tkeii-  readings  •.■a.a  be  interpreted'  To  this  end  I  lutve  recently 
uiade  &  series  of  experiments,  arrai^ug  all  tlie  jiairs  of  knubs 
Liiminonly  used  in  [)arallel  with  a  couple  of  large  spheres,  luid 
udJHsting  them  all  so  that  a  sjiark  was  willing  to  choose  any 
of  thu  iutervala  at  random.  The  lai-ge  spherca  were  niori! 
(■asily  iiimui^eable  than  a  toiiple  of  flat  plateti  would  buvc 
l)ven ;  while  eakulatioa  from  them  tu  flat  plates  ia  easy  fur  all 
r  tiie  lengths  of  sjiark  tried.  The  reuults  are  shown  in  thf 
Uinexed  Table : 


f3oneiii>ondi7ig  Lerujihs  w/  S^ark  httweea  differvni  eimd  Hjtlici 
SiinuUaneMuli/  compared  (Expreteed  in  cenli metre*)- 


Sjni'k  Micru- 
liieter  Knobs, 

•^  M^hine""'  U""*"^  ' 

Spl.cre« 

■Spark  Lennlli. 

|2.3^]cm«. 

chaiiieter. 

Often  osaKuJ 

A  mmrk. 

Uwcliarget. 

12- 1  cms. 

;  talnnlutod  for 

J  iliaiiieter. 
Often  1186.1. 

diuiieler. 

1     Hat  plates 

Coraiiionlv 
iMcdfocJS 

U»edlo 
ci)iii|iaro 
with  the 

irooi  the  pre- 
ceiling  colon  m. 

ia6 

8|>ark. 

others. 

18  +  6 

■813 

■ST 

■92 

■SB 

■82 

1010 

1-oa 

1-00 

•U 

1410 

i-as 

I'fla 

ra-'i 

■  ■21 

l-45o 

1-41 

l'74         1 

1-41 

131           1 

l'7H3 

1-7.1 

,       '■^■2» 

1-60 

1^47 

21*1 

1-93 

1       3-30 

1-74 

1           1-5D 

2>3«.-. 

ai7 

3-70        1 

185 

)           168 

2-U38 

a-37 

414         1 

1-97 

178 

2972 

2 '67 

,     s'eo 

2'10 

1-88 

4-3fil 

3-83 

7-92       1 

2-50 

219 

.  Heuce  the  length  of  A  spark,  'Zi  centimetres,  between  the 
ImobB  of  the  uuivoi-sal  discharger,  curresponds  to  a  length  of 
^'£0  centimetre  between  fUit  plates,  and  therefore  to  a  poteu- 
"^  i  difference  of  50,000  voltn. 
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Com^ruoH  of  Wire,  Gauxe,  and  FuU. 

22.  Ill  coutiuuing  the  alternative  path  eij^eriuit'iita  the  fintt 
question  I  wished  to  examine  waa  how  far  the  diBtributiuu  of 
tlie  some  amount  of  substance  over  different  surface  would 
affet't  the  result.  I  wished,  in  ^lot,  to  compare  a  roimd  wire, 
a  flat  strip,  and  a  bundle  of  detached  wires,  all  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible. 

Three  alteruatire  jiatbs  were  therefore  prejiared,  each  ex- 
actly 318  centimetres  (about  /ft.)  Ion;;.  One  was  a  piece  of 
No.  12  copper  wire,  weighing  91  ~6  grammes.  Another  was  a 
ribbon  of  copiier  foil  6'4  centimetres  wide,  and  weighing 
88  7  grantmes.  The  thirJ  was  a  strip  of  fine  regular  copper 
win.'  gauze  of  the  same  width  as  the  foil,  consisting  of  154 
^■arallel  wires,  each  alxnit  No,  34,  with  a  corresponding  woof. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  gauze  is  Ktt>-12,  but  only  half  this 
ia  effective.  ».■>  its  effective  we^ht  is  t>81  grammes.  The 
total  surfoi-e  ex[>os*.'d  bv  the  foil  is  \2S  times  its  length ;  the 
surface  exjkosed  bv  the  wire  is  '7*  times  its  length  ;  and  the 
surface  exiK>seJ  bv  the  effective  wires  of  the  gauze  strip  ia 
d-33  limes  its  length. 

The  resistances,  lueasuivd  in  an  ordiuarv  war,  ought  to  be 
invervelv  as  their  weights  ;  or  apprviximately  the  same  i  but, 
as  8i»  often  happens,  the  copper  wire  turned  out  a  liad  material, 
and  these  were  the  reiiults : 

llesistauiv  of  copiier  foil 01125  ohm. 

gauze   ....      02931     ,. 
wire      ....      i>2-tHJ 

■23,  The  two  gallon  jars  in  series  were  used  as  before.  The 
B  knobs  weiv  those  of  the  spark  micrometer.  The  A  lniol>e. 
however,  instead  of  being  those  of  the  machine,  as  heretofore, 
were  the  smaller  knobs  of  the  same  universal  discharger  as 
had  hitherto  been  often  used  for  the  B  spark  (see  §  16).  It 
was  now  employed  in  order  to  obviate  danger  of  any  variation 
in  the  length  of  the  A  interval  by  reason  of  shaking  the 
machine. 

The  alternative  path  was  sometimes  (.-onuected  to  the  out- 
side of  the  jars  direct,  sometimes  direct  to  the  knobs  of  the 
Buark  micrometer.  Hitherto  no  special  care  had  been  taken 
about  this  because  the  alternative  paths  used  were  so  long ;  but 
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^Hbow  that  one  be^a  to  use  much  shorter  ones  it  waa  ueceasary 

^Blo  be  careful  where  they  were  connected.    Connecting  them 

a^  directlv  aa  possilile  tu  the  B  knobs,  as  in  Fig.  38,  ia  plainly 

the  best  plan.     As  tliis  had  not  been  usually  dono  hitherto, 

it  was  uec*BBary  In  examine  what  sort  of  difference  would  l>e 

made  by  the  change.    The  A  knobs  were  adjusted  to  a  dia- 

Ltiuiee  of  2'4  centimetres  apart.,  and  the  critical  length  of  B 

Vsparks.  when  alwut  half  of  them  foiled,  is  recorded  below  -. 

Alwmative  Path.  flS^k.^ 

).  12  cgpper  wire,  enclosing  maximum  area,  and  con-  Cidh. 

necting  outer  coats  of  jars  direct  ,     ..,.-,  ■?43 

Fhe  same,  but  connecting^  knobs  direct,  as  in  Fig.  38  '552 

iBibbon  of  copper  foil  connecting  B  knobs  and  en- 

I     closing  area '263 

K.(Fhe  same,  but  distorted  from  circular  into  long  (J 

i.a  to  enclose  much  less  area '342 

Ribbon  of  copper  gauze,  connecting  knobs  and  em^loe- 

ingarea   ...............  "267 

The  same,  but  counei.'ting  outer  coats  of  jars      .     .     .  '414 

No  alt^mativo  path  at  all,     (Frec^uent  spitting  at  A)  2'118 

No.  19  copper  wire  round  theatre,  connecting  buubs    .  l*(J4i> 

The  same,  but  connecting  jars 1-638 

No.  27  iron  wire  roimd  theatre,  connecting  knoba  .     .  I'ti82 

The  same,  but  connecting  jars 1-663 

High  liquid  resistance,  connecting  knobs 2.081) 

No  altenmtive  path 2-080  or  2.W 

^^      But  when  no  alternative  path  is  used,  the  critical  S  length 

^B^  less  definite  and  sharp ;  and,  instead  of  a  aingle  weak  spark 

^RtHwith  a  high  resistance,  there  is  frequent  fimngand  spitting 

^*  at  A  ;    though  a  strong  spark  passes  at  A  whenever  the  B 

spark  occurs.      For  com]iarisou  of  these  experiments  with 

theory,  see  §  40, 

24,  Henceforth,  the  alternative  jiath  was  connected  direct 

[   ta  the  knobs  of  the  sjiark  micrometer,  so  as  to  have  no  un- 

tj4ertaiuty  about  the  effect  of  the  short  leads  joiuin);;  the  outer 

■soats  of  jars  to  these  kuohs. 

In  the  next  set  of  experiments,  the  same  arrangement  was 
ontinned  precisely,  except  that  sometimes  two  pint  jars  were 
mployed  instead  of  the  two  gallon  jars.  The  A  spark  wus 
1  centimetres,  aa  before. 
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Alternfttive  Ptitli. 

l^gtll  C>f 

None 

1-906 

Liquid  reBiatauee 

1-990 

Two  piut  jars ; 

No.  19  copper  roiiud  room     .     . 

1-380 

capacity  in 

No.  18  iron             „             .     . 

1-358 

eerieB,  733 

No.  27    „ 

1-305 

No.  1  cop[)er            ,.        with  short- 

stranded  connections 

1-297 

No.  1      „      connected  direct 

1-280 

Two  gallon 
jara ;    capaoity 

The  same 

1-628 

No.  27  iron  round  room    .     .     . 

1-628 

in  series.  2.800 

No.  18    .,            ,.            ... 

1-675 

centimetrcB. 

No.  19  copper      „              ... 

1-675 

The  big  jars  thus  give  a  longer  B  spark  than  do  the  small 
ones.  A  possible  reason  for  this  will  be  su^ested  lat«r  on 
(§48). 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  in  these  experiments  the 
iron  ia  not  mBintaining  its  former  position  of  superiority 
with  respect  to  copper  (see  §  16).  Thin  iron  is  no  longer 
able  to  heat  the  thickest  copper,  but  appears  about  on  an 
equality  with  it. 

25,  Since  this  seemed  possibly  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  A  part  of  the  circuit — the  part  containing 
the  jars,  and  which  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers  wo 
called  the  L  loop,  a  part  which  hitherto  had  not  been  much 
attended  to — the  following  modification  was  made  : — One  of 
the  two  gallon  jars  was  connected  up  to  the  machine  by  means 
of  one  of  the  long  leads  round  the  theatre,  so  as  to  increase 
the  self-induction  of  this  part  of  the  circuit  enormously.  The 
experiment  was  now  repeated,  with  entirely  fresh  results. 
Everything  else  was  the  same  as  before. 


Alternative  Path. 
Two  gallon  jars,  but  with  /Ho.  18  iron  . 
one  of  them  joined  to  None .  .  . 
macliine  through  the-JNo.  1  copper 
No.  19  copper  wire  No.  27  iron . 
round  the  room.  INo.  1  iron    , 

This  experiment  shows  how  vital  is  attention  to  every  part 
of  the  circuit  if  the  result  is  to  be  tboroughlv  understood. 


Length  ot 

JJ  Spark. 

-782  centim. 
2-618      „ 

-551       „ 
1-074     ., 

-585      „ 


APPLICATION    OF    THEORY. 


I  Hereafter,  therefore,  the  fin-uit  coutaiiiing  the  jars  and  A 
knoltB  was  much  more  carefully  couatnu-lM.  bo  that  its 
dimeuBious  could  1)e  exactly  ascertained. 

This  last  cx|)erijneiit  is,  moreover,  the  first  to  whi(;h  we  cau 
apply  our  theory  as  set  forth  at  the  lie^nning  of  this  chapter. 
s  uot  happen  to  apjily  in  its  simplest  form,  however,  when 
^KBistance  cau  be  neglected.     The  resistance  of  the  long,  thin 
8  seems  to  be  an  appreciable  item  in  their  impedance,  and 
Kve  shall  have  to  take  it  into  account. 


I  Application  of  Theory  to  the  Last  Recorded  Experiments, 
.  The  L  loop  of  the  circuit  in  these  last  observations  con- 
sisted of  the  No,  19  copper  wire  round  the  room,  and  some 
ordinary  connecting  wires  in  addition,  the  self-induction  of 
which  portions  may  be  estimated  as  about  100  metres.  It 
U  fortunately  unnecessary  to  know  it  exactly,  because  it  is 
^Imost  lost  in  the  much  greater  inductance  of  the  No.  19  lead. 
T  Collecting  the  data  required  from  §§  15  and  19.  and  repro- 
Iducing  them  here,  we  have,  for  the  inductance,  length,  and 
tordinary  resistance  of  the  conductors  employed,  the  followiug 

fYalucB : 


No.  19  copper + eonnectioiw 

No.  1  copper 

No.  1  irS: 

No.  19  iron 

No.  27  iron 


CentinietreB.  'CentiiHetrw. 
67,000       I        3,500 
.■W.OOO       I        2,700 
39,00(1  2,70(1 

35,000       I        .l,00(t 
(B.OnO       I        3,000 


The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  calculated  is  the  frequency 
r  vibration ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  improbable  that  iu  any 
■  these  coses  is  the  resistance  sufficient  to  make  the  co- 
fficient  HI  of  §  2  comi>arable  in  size  to  n,  unless  the  resis- 
e  of  the  A  spark  Iw  supposed  excessive.  I  shall  proceed  tu 
iBli-uktte  11  in  the  first  instance  as  simply  equal  to 
1 
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The  electrostatic  capacity  charged  is,  the  jars,  which  to- 
gether equal  28  metres,  and  the  No.  19  lead  and  connections, 
which  equal  four  metres  more.  So  the  value  of  S  is  3,200 
electrostatic  units. 

When  either  of  the  No.  1  leads  is  the  alternative  path  the 
total  self-induction  of  the  whole  circuit  is 

L  +  L^  =  67000  +  39000  =  106000  electro-magnetic  units. 

Before  multiplying  these  quantities  together  we  must  re- 
duce them  both  to  the  same  units,  or,  what  is  Letter,  express 
both  fully  and  without  any  convention,  as  8  =  3200  K  centi- 
metres, and  L  +  Ii„=  106000  ^  centimetres. 

So  the  product 

18400  centimetres 

^{s  (i + ijH  18400  ^(^2f) = 3^^io^.^hSis;riir^' 

Hence  ?i  =  1  '63  x  10"  per  second, 

n 
and  the  frequency,  being  a— »  is  in  this  case  just  about  one 

quarter  of  a  million  complete  alternations  per  second. 

A  similar  calculation  for  the  other  leads  enables  us  to  fill 
up  the  column  headed  n  in  the  subjoined  table  (p.  298). 

27.  The  next  thing  is  to  reckon  the  effective  resistance  to 
currents  alternating  at  this  rate.  The  rapidity  being  so  great, 
one  may  use  the  simple  formula  of  §  2,  which  makes  the  effec- 
tive resistance  the  geometric  mean  l>etween  r  and  ^  (^  w  ^  /)  ; 
and  hence  the  next  column  of  the  table  is  calculated,  and  the 
column  of  resistances  headed  jB^  filled  up  from  it.  Unfortu- 
nately tliere  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  projwr  value  of  fi. 
the  magnetic  permeability  wliioli  should  be  used.  Prof.  Ewing 
has  found  values  of  /x  varying  from  60  to  130  or  so  for  hard 
iron  or  steel ;  and  all  kinds  of  values  for  very  soft  iron  up  to 
2,000,  and  even,  when  vibrated,  up  to  20,000.  Now  the  skin  of 
wires  is  liable  to  bo  hard,  and.  as  they  tend  to  get  magnetized 
by  the  current  in  concentric  rings,  the  lower  values  of  fi 
seem  most  probable,  at  least  for  thin  wires.  None  of  the 
wires  were  softened  or  annealed  in  any  way — they  were  put 
up  as  bought  at  an  ironmonger's.  It  will  be  well  to  try  a 
few  experiments  with  some  specially  selected  iron  wire.  Mean- 
while, as  I  am  uncertain  what  value  of  ^  to  employ,  I  propose 
to  try  two  very  different  ones,  and  see  what  happens  in  each 
case.     First  I  will  consider  ^  =  100,  and  then  /a  =  2500. 


APPLICATION   OF   TUEOItY.  2(17 

The  quantity  t/(_^n  fi  I)  hoa  tlie  dimciiRion  of  a  reaiatance, 
Kftnd  to  bring  it  to  olims  it  is  divided  hv  10".     The  ralue  of 

"  an  be  similarly  expressed. 

,  The  reat  is  pretty  simple.  Having  filled  ii]i  the  R„ 
■column  as  the  mean  of  the  preceding  and  of  i',  wr  ciilculati' 
Kimpodivnce  by  reckoning  the  value  of 

For  tlic  No.  1  copper  wire  thia  comes  out  f)4  ohms. 

One  estimalt'S  the  potential  F„.  to  which  the  jara  were 
Fcbarge<l,  by  the  length  of  the  A  ajark,  and  thus  cnleulates  tho 
■current  ami>litude 

C,  =-L ^ , 

The  A  spark  being  2'4  centimetres  long,  between  the  knubfl 

Tof  the  universal  dischai^er,  will  be  found,  by  means  of  tlic 

information  contained  in  §  21,  to  correspond  with  a  length  of 

ajiark  15  centimetres  between  flat  plat«s.     This  glvea  as  the 

initial  [loteutial,  Kg,  50,000  volte  ;  and  accordingly  the  niaxi- 

Imum  current  cornea  out  284  amperes  for  the  circuit  including 
the  No.  1  copper. 
Between  positive  and  negative  values  of  tliia  magnitude,  the 
current  oscillates  260.000  times  a  second  uutil  damjwd  out  by 
&e  exponential  term  and  dissipated  into  heat.  This  process 
does  not  take  long.  A  column  ahows  tlie  time  taken  for  the 
icurrent  amplitude  to  decay  to  one-millionth  of  its  initial  value, 
i.e.,  14  times  what  is  ordinarily  calleil  the  "  time  constant." 
Tlie  next  three  columns  show  the  proportion  of  current  ampli- 
tude remaining  after  1  complete  vibration,  after  10  vibrations, 
and  after  \  of  a  vibration. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  table  is  a  columu  showing  the  esti- 

Lnated  potential  available  for  the  B  spark,  allowin>;  nothing 

*or  damping.    Thisia  got  by  simply  multiplying  the  imjiedance 

i£  the  alternative  path  and  the  current  amplitude.     Dividing 

Qlis  by  33.000,  we  get  the  calculated  length  of  B  spark  between 

flat  pIiit*-8 ;  and  to  obtain  from  this  the  eorresj-onding  length 

I  of  spark  Itetwecn  the  actual  micrometer  knobs  we  have  to 

Vnake  use  of  information  contained  in  §  21.     These  lengths 

'.  tabulated  in  the  adjoining  column,  and  for  comparison 

with  tliem  the  experimentally  observed  numbera  are  tabulated 

''      {side  of  those  with  which  they  best  agree.     Considering 


i  1 1 1 1 1  §  1 

i   i  £  2   sf  J-  S  g 

1  i  ?  ^  s  i  s  g 

■||||li     f|si38S8aS 
"  *  '^  a  5  s  8  g 
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It      «■ 
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tliB.t  the  calculation  att«mptB  abtohde,  and  not  merely  relative 
values,  the  agreement  is  surprisingly  close,  for  the  numbers 
calculated  by  means  of  /i=  100. 

19.  But  then,  so  far,  no  allowance  for  damping  lias  been 
made.  We  must  next  make  the  supposition  that  the  B  spark 
lugs  a  quarter  period  behind  the  A  si)ark,  so  that  the  current 
fimplitude  lias  had  time  to  be  slightly  reduced.  The  tlieoretii-a] 
J?  spark  thus  obtained  is  entered  in  the  hist  calculated  column 
of  the  table,  and  alongside  of  it  the  experimental  numl>erR 
arc  again  quoted,  but  this  time  they  ^ree  Ijest  with  the 
larger  value  of  ^, 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  this  lag  of  a  quarter  period  trnttl  occur, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  current  to  rise  from  nothing  to 
its  maximum  value.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  B 
spark  does  not  lag  a  little  longer,  and  only  occur  at  the  second 
or  third  oscillation.  If  so,  of  coursp  damping  liecomes  much 
more  important ;  but  I  see  no  reason  making  it  proliable  that 
if  it  cannot  jump  at  first  it  will  be  able  to  jump  at  all.  I 
propose,  however,  to  settle  this  point  by  arranging  the  two 
sjtarks  A  and  B  alongside  of  one  luiothcr.  and  examining 
them  Itoth  in  a  very  rapidly  rotating  niimir. 

30.  There  is  just  the  ]iossil<i)ity  that  the  B  siMirk  jumps  the 
gap  before  tlie  current  has  had  time  to  Ihj  fully  excited  in  the 
alternative  patli,  and  if  so,  tlie  ci re um stances  regulating;  its 
critical  vahu-  must  be  diffei-eut ;  the  hyix>thosis  really  requires 
a  fresh  theory,  in  which  the  eletfrostatic  caiMiity  of  "the  alter- 
native i>ath  load  will  play  an  important  luiil.  Whilf  test, 
ing  the  theory  originally  suggested  al>0Yc.  we  must  ignore 
this  jWHsihility.  Besides,  it  can  l>e  tested  ejtiierinu'n tally  bv 
cutting  the  wire  fonning  the  alti'mative  jiath  at  its  middlo. 
and  seeing  wliether  tlie  length  of  the  B  si>ark  is  or  is  not 
affo(.'t^-d.  Tliis  I  have  done,  the  nmnliers  will  l>e  given  later 
on;  suffii-e  it  to  say  now  that  the  B  spark  is  inimenselv 
lengthened  by  the  change,  showing  that  the  wiii'  aits  by 
coudnction,  not  by  electi'ostatic  displaceineul. 

31.  TIic  column  of  the  table  headed  "Damping  cwfticient " 
gives  values  of  vi  calculated  on  the  aBsuniption  that  the  resis- 
tance of  the  si>ark  itself  is  negligible.  This  may  be  untrue, 
but  I  do  uot  know  how  to  estimate  it.  If  it  is  more  than  five 
or  six  ohms  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account;  though  its 
only  effect  will  l»e  to  slightly  increase  the  damping  coefficient. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  discharge  the  resistance  of  the  spark 


I  may  liuwuio 
OUfV. 

The  Wt.  ( 
inilliou  per  » 
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■  largo,   but  liy  tliii).  lime  tin.'  B  sjark   i 


mtry  iu    tliie  damping  I'oeffitui^nt  (.'ciliiniu,  1  65 

BcoDd,  ie  the  value  of  m  for  the  No.  27  iron  wire 

on  the  improbable  assumption  that /j  =  2,500,     This  value  of 

■  m  IB  actualiv  bi^er  than  »,  which  h  only  1-47  million  pt-r 
ncond,  so  the  whole  second  a.ppruximation  breaks  down  for 
this  ease,  for  it  dependB  on  m'  being  modemtelj  small  com- 
IpHred  with  «'.  The  column  headed  n  ought,  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  headed  -/(v.'  +  n")  ;  and,  knowing  this,  a  more 
correct  value  of  n  can  easily  be  caIcuLit«d  by  Buccessive  ap- 
proximations, except  for  the  last  line  of  the  table.  It  is 
because  of  this  failure  to  satisfy  the  second  approximation 
conditions  that  no  further  entries  are  made  in  the  last  Une  of 
the  table.  It  is  fully  worked  out  in  §  38.  The  most  generally 
interesting  part  of  the  table  is  included  tjetween  a  pair  of 
double  lines. 

1  Application  of  Theory  to  the  Last  Recorded  Experiments. 
32.  The  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  turned 
out  so  remarkably  good  in  the  last  article  that  it  encourages 
ftne  to  go  into  the  matter  a  little  further ;  for.  although  some 
of  tlie  2>reciBe  numerical  agreement  is  no  doubt  accidental, 
the  numbers  being  easily  changed  one  or  two  per  cent,  either 
way  by  differences  in  i^culation,  yet  the  diacrei'ttneies  are 
well  within  errors  o£  experiment,  and  tJieir  smallness  seems 
distinctly  to  show  that  we  aiv  on  the  right  tack,  and  have 
hold  of  the  clue  to  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  these  ei- 
perimeuta. 

But,  concerning  the  value  of  /i,  I  was  in  considerable  uncer- 

L.tainty.  and  chose  two  very  different  values  merely  to  see  how 

■the  results  would  come  out.      That  they  came  out  so  very 

■comparable  with  experiment  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 

rand  was  uot  expected  till  quite  the  end  of  the  calculation, 

when  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  observations  detailed 

'n  §  21  in  order  to  interpret  the  spark-length  indications. 

In  order  to  gain  some  information  as  to  what  value  of  ^l 

I  probable  for  the  L-ase  nnder  consideration,  I  wrote  to 

bur  authority  in  Hiagnetisra,  Prof.  Ewing.  asking  him  what 

palue  of  n  v&s  pruliahlt'  for  an  iron  wii-e  conveying  a  rapidly 
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alternatiQg  current ;  and  have  just  obtained  from  him  a 
reply,  which,  being  of  general  interest,  I  quote  : 

"Next  to  nothing  is  known,  I  believe,  about  the  value  of  /x 
for  rapidly-alternating  magnetic  force.  There  is  certainly  a 
true  magnetic  visc*osity ;  therefore  /x  for  rapid  alternation  is 
certainly  less  than  the  static  /i.  How  much  less  I  have  no 
deiinite  idea.  I  think,  however,  that  for  such  frequency  of 
alternation  as  occurs  in  a  transformer,  say,  it  is  not  much  less. 
As  to  the  static  value,  if  your  wire  is  annealed,  it  may  be 
anything  from  3,000  downwards  to,  say,  100,  according  to 
the  jtarticular  value  of  Q^  at  the  place  considered.  If  your 
wire  is  hard-drawn,  it  may  be  anything  from  about  500 
downwards,  according  to  the  value  of  ft.  Take  an  exam2>le  : 
a  win?  four  millimetres  in  diameter,  carrying  10  ami)eres,  ft 
at  the  cin»umference  will  then  be  10  C.-G.-S.  This  in  an 
anutHiled  wire  would  make  IS  =  13,000,  giving  ^  =  1,300, 
alH)iit .  In  a  hard-drawn  wire  ^i  for  the  same  force  might  Ijc 
alH>ut  501K  At  |H)int«  nearer  the  axis,  where  ft  is  less,  /x 
would  (in  the  soft  wire)  Ik»  at  first  somewhat  greater,  and 
then  loss  as  you  go  nearer  still  to  the  axis.  1  should  say  that 
for  mix  wire  /u  =  1,000  would  be  a  fair  average  value,  and  for 
a  hanl  win*  u  =  300  or  400." 

33.  It  will  Ih>  seen  that  he  suggests  a  probable  value  inter- 
nuHliato  U^twoen  the  extreme  values  I  had  j>reviously  made 
the  ailoulfttiou  for  ;  and  that  for  the  wires  used  ^  =  400  is  a 
likely  value  for  oscillations  such  as  occur  in  transformers. 
Hut  then  thiMiK^  oscillations  are  only  a  hundred  or  two  per 
n<H>Mul  Neither  Pn>f.  Ewing  nor  anyone  else  is  able  to  say 
wlmt  the  ^-alue  of  ^  -mW  be  for  currents  alternating  at  the 
mto  of  a  quart^^r  of  a  million  per  second.  It  would  naturally 
tHVur  to  anyone  that  my  exj^eriments  themselves  should, 
when  tuvloulatod  out,  be  able  to  furnish  the  appropriate  value 
of  /• ;  and  so  I  hope  they  will,  but  they  cannot  give  a  value 
at  all  eloiH»ly,  because  an  enonnous  difference  in  ^i  makes  but 
llitlo  difference  in  the  length  of  the  B  spark.  The  table 
nriuted  at  p.  298  shows  that  it  makes  but  little  difference,  at 
leant  for  cases  when  the  second  approximation  is  easily  appli- 
cable ;  and  a  further  theoretical  discussion  of  the  point  brings 
out  the  same  thing. 

There  is  some  advantage  about  the  fact,  however,  viz.,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  /x  at  all  closely  in 
oi-der  to  make  calculations.     It  may  be  asked  why  I  do  not 


I 
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determiue  fx  for  the  [mrtiuiUar  wires  used  by  dire*;t  experi- 
int'ut,  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  ft  appropriate  t« 
Mteady  louf^itudinal  magnetization,  but  this  has  uo  L'onneetiou 
whatever  with  the  /i  appi-opriatj;  to  magnetization  in  cou- 
vuntriu  cylinders  alternating  hundreds  uf  thoueands  of  times 
a  secund.  A  priori  one  could  not  say  that  for  such  a 
tJuB  fi  ia  any  greater  thau  unity,  but  I  hope  that  the  experi- 
ments will  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  this  point  one  way  ur 
another. 

I  may  say  that  iu  writing  thetie  sections  I  have  not  done 
the  calculations  beforehand.  I  am  making  them  as  I  ^ 
uloug.  HO  as  to  test  the  theory  by  the  facts  whenever  we  have 
data  sufficient  to  make  an  application  of  theory  possible.  The 
facts  themselves  were  obtained  before  I  had  worked  out  the 
theory.  The  agreement  ao  far  found  is  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing to  make  us  willing  to  write  out  the  theory  a  little  more 
fully,  so  as  to  investigate  all  the  eircumst^uces  on  which  the 
length  of  the  Bi>ark  alternative  to  a  given  conductor  iu  a 
given  circuit  dejiends. 


Second  Ajiyroximatitm  Theory  fttrther  Worktd  Out. 

di.  Iu  g  4  a  general  notion  of  what  is  necessury  for  Ihe 
socond  approximation  to  the  alternative  s])urk  length  is  sug- 
gested, but  it  is  not  worked  out  in  that  first  article,  Now 
that  we  have  a  vase  for  which  it  seems  very  clearly  to  apply 
(o  must  proceed  to  work  it  out  further. 

The  principal  effect  of  resistance  is  the  increase  of  impe- 
dance; the  effect  neit  in  importance  ia  tlic  damjiing  out  of 
llie  vibrations.  It  being  tolerably  certain  that  the  current 
must  rise  to  a  maximum  before  a  critical  B  s^^ark  can  occur, 

a  quarter  jJeriod,  or  — .  has  to  elapse  between  the  A  and   | 

lable  for  the  B  sjuirk    j 


the  B  spark.     Heuce  the  potential 
is  (see  §  2) 


=  P„C,B 


(10) 
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HeDL-e  r_    P,    t~^m  (11) 

So.  if  we  iK}rl«ct  dMupiug.  the  naikt  of  the  B  sjiarfc  to  the 
A  spark  is  oa  the  lots!  impedaD>.-e  <.>(  the  altenative  path  to 
the  iDertia  part  of  the  impedaiwe  of  the  whole  cirmit- 

35.  The  first  ai^Mvxinutkm.  §  3,  equation  (4).  gave  as  for 
the  nttio  of  the  two  ^)u1» 

y.    . 

The  second  approxtnutioii.  without  damping,  gites  us 
P,    . 

whose  Domerator  contains  not  onlr  the  inertia  part  of  the 
impedance  of  the  altematiTe  path,  bat  the  resistance  part  as 
welL 

Saf^Mee  we  call  the  inertia  part  of  impedance  "  inertia " 
simply ;  and  the  renstance  part  let  us  cul  "  throttling,"  so 
that  (impedance)*  =  (inertia)  -(-(throttling)'. 

The  throttling  of  the  whole  circuit  write 
B,  +  B  =  ^n{^{il,^,r,)  +  y/'Qlpr)\  =  {a+b)y/H.     (12) 
where  a*  =  J  J,  ^  r,.  and  is  proportional  to  both  the  magnetic 
permealnlity  and  the  ordinary  resistance  <d  the  alternative 
path  ;  while  V  represents  the  same  thing  for  the  rest  of  the 
circuit. 

We  have  also  the  equations, 

P*=p,'  +  BJ'  =  H'Li+>ia'     .     .    .     (13) 


SiL  +  L,) 
B  +  R^  a  +  b 


(15) 


It  is  cumbersome  and  unnecessan'  to  combine  all  these 
equations  with  absolute  accuracy;  but  quite  inappreciable 
error  will  be  made  by  using  the  approximations 

J («+*)* 


"  »/(S(i  +  i,))    8(1  +  1,)" 


(16) 


This  clearly  bIiowh  the  relation  of  the  first  approiimation 
(the  term  outside  the  square  root)  to  the  second.  The  Bmallcr 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser  (other  things  being  the  same), 
the  better  serves  the  first  approximation, 

36.  By  means  of  this  formula,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
ntio  of  the  B  spark  to  the  A  spark  varies  with  the  difEerent 
irbitrary  variables,  L.  X„.  S,  a,  and  6. 

Iron  or  Lead  versus  Copper. 
t  The  thing  which  most  interests  us  is  to  examine  how  the 
t  spark  depends  upon  iJie  resistance  and  magnetic  projterties 
t  the  alternative  path — that  is,  how  it  varies  with  a,  since 

[  So  take  logarithms  of  (19)  and  differentiate,  abbreviating 


l_dF 
Vda" 


'/8{L  +  L„)  to  - 


(20) 


4(£+i.)v'» 

This  clearly  shows  that  when  the  alternative  path  is  short. 


9  negative,  and  that  hence  the  B  spark  is  shortened  by 
n  either  its  resistance  or  magnetic  susceptibility ; 
but  that,  as   a  increases,  ^Z  passes  through  an  insensitive 


'  da  I**^^*  through 
sta^,  and  ultimately  Incomes  positive.     When  this  is  the 
case,  the  length  of  the  B  spark  is  increased  by  increasing 


The  infprmodiate  insensitive  condition  - 


=  0  is  attained 
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that  is, approximatolT,  whenP,=_  (p+i*,)      .     •    .     (22) 

or,  in  other  words,  when  the  undamped  potential  available  for 
the  B  spark  is  about  two-thirds  that  arailable  for  the  ^  spark. 

Under  these  drcnmstances  (which  are  verr  probable  ones) 
a  change  in  the  material  of  the  altematiTe  path  from  copper 
to  iron  or  lead  mates  hardlv  any  difference. 

The  statement  (21)  for  the  insensitive  condition  may  be 
also  written,  approximatelv, 

s:-^.{p.*f)'-r,'  ■   ■   ■   ■   (23) 

If  the  throttling  of  the  altemative  path  is  greater  than  the 
2    . 
square  root  of  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  -  times  the 

inertia  of  the  whole  circuit  and  of  the  inertia  of  the  altematiTe 
path,  thenafurther  increase  in  its  ror /I will  diminish  its  ef&caCT 
as  an  altematire  path ;  but  so  long  as  the  throttling  is  kept 
less  than  the  above  value,  then  the  worse  a  conductor,  or  the 
more  magnetic  its  substance,  the  better  an  alternative  path 
will  it  afford. 

Thus,  the  apparently  abnormal  fact  that  under  certain  cir< 
cumstances  thin  iron  serves  as  a  better  alternative  path  than 
thick  copper  (actually  bceotue  it  has  a  higher  resistance  and  a 
higher  value  of  fi,  and  thereby  damps  out  the  vibration 
sooner)  is  fully  explained ;  and  the  ciicumstances  under  which 
irou  ceases  to  be  better  and  becomes  worse  than  copper  are 
completely  specified. 

On  the  Value  of /i  which  make*  Calculation  and  Erperimeni 
hett  Agree. 

37.  It  is  an  important  matter  to  know  what  is  the  true 
value  of  the  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  applicable  to  these 
very  rapid  alternations,  and  we  will  see  if  the  last  article  can 
help  us  to  an  answer. 

First,  it  vrill  be  instructive  to  calculate  out  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  experiment  of  §  25,  assuming  the  value  of  ' 
fi  to  be  400  for  iron  wire  under  the  circumstances.  The 
following  table  (Table  11.)  shows  the  result,  and  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  table  in  §  28,  which  gave  the  results  for 
/•  =  100  and  ^  -  2,500. 

The  meaning  of  the  symbols  heading  the  columns  has  been 
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1  already  explained,  but  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate,  P  ia 
[  the  total  impedance  o£  a,  conductor,  p  is  the  inertia  part,  and 
I  R  the  resiatance  or  throttling  part  of  it ;  n  is  2  t  times  the 
I-  number  of  timee  the  current  alternates  in  a  second ;  and  b  ia 
f  a  couHtant  such  that  ii  =  fc  ./m.  Its  value  is  v^Ca  i  /* '")  where 
\  lie  the  conductor,  r  its  ordinary  resistnace.  and  /t  its  magnetic 
r  permeability. 

I  In  one  of  the  rows  of  the  table  the  expressions  by  which 
I  these  things  are  calculated,  or  references  to  the  equation  or 
[  section  where  such  expressions  can  be  found,  are.  for  con- 
I  Tenience,  added. 

The  So,  19  conductor  is  given  a  part  of  the  table  to  itself 
F  because  it  formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  circuit ;  the  other 
four  conductors  are  altemative  paths,  and  were  successively 
placed  in  series  with  the  No,  19  conductor.  F,  bein){  the 
potential  acting  in  the  whole  circuit,  V  is  the  potential  acting 
in  the  alternative -path  nortion.  The  last  column  of  the  table 
exhibits  the  ratio  of  taese  potentials  as  obtained  by  direct 
measurement  of  the  A  and  B  sparks,  for  ihe  purpose  of  com- 
parisou  with  the  calculated  or  theoretical  values.  I  may 
mention  that,  by  help  of  §  35.  the  values  of  m  and  w  are  now 
calculated  more  exactly  than  they  were  in  §  31. 

38.  Plainly  the  agreement  between  theory  and  esperimeut 
is,  for  this  value  of  ft,  not  very  good.  It  was  much  better  tor 
fi  =  100  if  the  damping  were  neglected ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
]egitimat«  to  neglect  the  damping. 

The  agreement  was  very  good  with  fi  =  2,500  for  the  three 
eases  which  could  be  calculated  out  (see  Table  I.,  p.  298). 
The  fourth  ease  was  not  then  worked  out,  but  we  ought  now 
Ijj  be  able  to  do  it  by  help  of  §  35.  The  result  is  shown  ill 
Table  m. 

Thus  the  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  is  very 
dose  for  this  fourth  case  also,  if  fi  be  taken  as  2,500.  This 
>(et  of  experiments  seems,  therefore,  to  indicate  2,500  as  a 
jirobable  value  for  ft.    It  is  surprisingly  lai^e. 

39,  To  bring  out  the  effect  of  different  values  of  n  more 
clearly  1  append  here  a  table  (Table  IV.)  showing  the  calcu- 
lated ratio  of  potentials,  available  for  the  A  and  the  B  spark 
respectively,  with  different  values  of  /i,  namely,  with  ^  =  1. 
/(  =  100.  fi  =  400.  u  =  2.500.  This  table  gives  not  only  the 
theoretical  ratio  of  potential  but  also  its  undamped  value  iu 
ea«h  case,  and  thus  clearly  exhibits  the  effect  of  damping. 
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I  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  largest  value  of  fi  gives  the 
t  aintreemeot.  We  must  not  put  too  much  confidence  in  the 
indication  of  this  one  set  of  experiments,  but  we  will  remember 
the  hint  and  proeeed  to  discuss  a  few  earlier  observations, 
rwiorded  before  §  25. 

We  maj,  however,  just  notice  before  leaving  that  this  last 
table  serves  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  truth  of  what  we 


I 


rei.;l£oued  in 


.,that  if  — --    was  leas  than  _  (or  ■636), 
iiuiuishes  the   ratio     -whereas  so  soon 


gets  up  to  (or  apparently  near)  - 


increase.     For  iustanoi;,  iu  the  ci 


makes  - 


an  increase  iu  ^  steadily  decreases  the  ratio  ;  whereLui  for  the 
No,  27  iron  it  gets  first  decreased  and  then  increased. 

ApplicaHiyn  uf  Theori/  lo  Previounly-recorded  Erperimmita. 

40.  Although  in  the  experiments  recorded  before  §  25  we 
had  not  quite  complete  data  for  applying  theory,  inasmucli  an 
the  particulars  of  the  jar  part  of  Uie  eircuit  were  not  speeially 
noted,  yet  we  can  try  the  estimate  of  50  metres  which  we  have 
already  made  for  its  self-induution  (§  19),  and  sec  whether 
anything  can  be  done.  This  is  the  more  desirable  because  the 
eijieriments  comparing  a  round  wire,  a  ribbon  of  foil,  and  a 
atrip  of  gauze  come  in  this  [jortion  of  the  record  (see  §§  22 
and  23).  It  is  probable  that  for  niost  of  these  cases  the  first 
approximation  ^one  will  serve  fairly  well,  since  the  resistance 
of  the  whole  circuit  was  but  small. 

Wire  V.  SMon. 

lU'terriug  back  t«  p.  292,  therefore,  and  using  the  dimen- 
sion of  wire  and  foil  recorded  in  §  22,  I  calculate  the  self- 
induction  of  the  piece  of  No.  12  wire  by  equation  (7)  as  being 
26  metres  ;  which  becomes  25  metres  if  the  current  keeps  to 
the  surface. 

For  the  foil,  if  the  current  were  distributed  uniformly  all 
through  it,  the  self-induction  would  bo 
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L  =  4irr^%:2g^-2^=436x310  =  13-5  metres; 

where  b  is  its  breadth  (6*4  centimetres),  its  thickness  being 
very  small.  If  the  current  keeps  to  the  surface,  L  is  a  trifle 
less  than  this,  and  if  it  distributes  itself  unequallj,  so  as  to 
make  L  as  small  as  possible,  as  in  practice  it  will,  there  will 
be  a  further  reduction ;  but  its  amount  I  do  not  quite  know 
how  to  reckon.  So  I  shall  take  the  self-induction  as  25  metres 
for  the  wire,  and  13  metres  for  the  foil. 

Hence,  using  them  as  alternative  paths,  and  applying  the 
first  approximation,  with  L  assumed  50  metres,  we  should 
have: 

n  =  X  +  £,  =  75  *«•■  **»«  ^'•^- 


and 


^  for  the  foil. 


Comparing  these  and  similarly  made  calculations  with  the 
observations  recorded  in  sections  23  and  24,  as  made  with 
two-gallon  jars  and  various  alternative  paths,  we  have  the 
following  table,  comparing  theory  and  experiment : 


Alternative  path.         -zr-"^- 


Circle  of  No.  12  wire  . 
Ribbon  of  copper  foil  . 
Ribbon  of  copper  gauze 
Ix)ng  No.  19  copjwr  wire 
No.  27  iron  wire  . 
No.  1  copjier  wire 
No.  27  iron  wire  . 
No.  18  iron  Avire  . 
No.  19  copper  wire 


•333 
•206 

•920 
•925 
•8S6 
•925 
•921 
•920 


Theoretical 


Calculated  I' 


^1  W 


Ol>«erved 
length  of 
B  spark. 


This  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  matter,  because  the 
experiments  recorded  in  §  24  as  having  been  made  with  pint 
jars  are  omitted.  The  first  approximation  by  itself  shows  no 
reason  why  ihe  capacity  of  the  jars  used  should  matter ;  but, 
experimentally,  it  did  matter  somewhat. 

The  calculated  spark  length  for  the  copper  foil  is  too  great ; 
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|i  probably  I  have  not  allowed  enough  for  the  freedom  of  diatri- 
Dtition  of  current  inside  a.  ribbon.  The  real  self-induction 
would  be  less  than  what  I  hare  reckoned  it.  The  slight 
diserepancy  of  the  No.  1  copper  I  see  no  reason  for.  Tlie 
Bolf- induction  of  the  strip  of  gauze  I  have  not  yet  reckoned. 

Earlier   ExperinmUn   red-ueed   by   kelp  of  §  21. — Again, 
pyiaa  further  back  still  in  the  record  of  experiments  to  §§  IG 
ttiA  17,  and  reducing  the  spark  lengths  there  given  to  centi- 
metres between  fiat  plat«s,  we  have  ^  =  1*87  centimetre,  and 
r  B  the  following  numbers  ; 

Altemalive  Olsei'ved  B  spark 

[mtli.  reiliiceil  to  (Ut  iilalc*. 

No.    1  copper 1"66  cm. 

,.    27  iron 1-51    „ 

.,1 1-53    „ 

.,    19  copper 162    „ 

.,    18  iron 1-53    ,. 

Two  gutta-pereiia  leads  in  concurrent  aeries  1'80  „ 
..  in  opposing  series  .  1'48  „ 
..      in  parallel     .     .     .  1-48    „ 

Que  lead  only 1'48    ,. 

One  lead,  with  the  other  one  <:losed       .     .  141    ., 

Applying  the  first  approximation  theory  to  the  No.  1  copper 

lead,  and  taking  L  as  50  metres,  we  get  as  the  theoretical  B 

spark,    for   this  case,  1'65    centimetre ;    which   agrees  with 

observation.      The  other  leads  seem  to  require  the  second 

^^  approiimation  to  bring  out  their  alight  difEerencea. 

^^t     We  will  now  proceed  with  the  record  of  further  experiment. 

RecoTrl  of  Further  Experiments,  August,  1888. 
41.  A  circuit  was  now  prepared,  of  which  every  detail  could 
be  easily  determined,  and  whose  self-induction  could  be  varied 
within  certain  limits  at  pleasure.  The  main  part  of  it  cou- 
eiflted  of  two  wires  stretched  parallel  to  one  another,  about 
four  inches  apart,  being  supported  at  their  ends  by  silk  threads 
and  glass  pilkm.  To  the  ends  of  these  parallel  wires,  and  as 
prolongations  of  them,  were  arranged  two  very  small  Leyden 
jars,  such  as  are  supplied  with  an  ordinary  Voss  machine, 
''  '  1  a  couple  of  retort  stands  standing  on  a  wgodon 
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table.  From  the  outer  coats  of  these  jars,  thus  woodenly  con- 
nected, two  short  wires  led  straight  to  the  spark  micrometer. 

Connection  with  the  machine  was  effected  through  wooden 
sticks,  so  that  the  machine  and  leading  wires  are  quite  out  of 
the  circuit  as  far  as  discharges  and  oscillations  are  concerned 
(see  Fig.  42). 

It  was  proved  experimentally  that  none  of  the  circuit 
beyond  the  wooden  semi-interruption  made  the  least  diffe- 
rence. Nor  did  it  matter  whereabouts  the  wood  made  con- 
nection with  the  jar  circuit.  An  A  spark  was  provided  by 
the  universal  discharger,  which  was  placed  under  the  two 
long  wires  so  as  nearly  to  bridge  across  the  gap.     This  dis- 


o 


B 


-Tt n vte:- 


Fig.  42. 

./  arc  the  two  Voss  iar»  arranged  a.s  shown  in  figure,  with  lon<^ 
wire  continuations,  two  "No.  17  copper  wires  a  decimetre  apart.  M  is 
tho  machine  and  )K  are  wooden  connectors.  A  is  the  universal  dis- 
cliarger,  which  can  be  i>laced  in  either  one  of  tliree  positions,  1,  2,  3. 
//  iH  the  Hpark  micrometer,  with  an  alternative  path  completing  the 
circuit  shown  by  a  dotted  line.  Linear  dimensions  are  expressed  in 
centimetres. 

cliarger  could  be  shifted  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wires, 
and  thus  the  self-induction  of  the  jar  circuit  varied.  Ordi- 
narily three  definite  positions  were  employed,  one  near  each 
end  and  one  near  the  middle,  labelled  re8j)ectively  1,  2,  and  3, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  knobs  of  the  discharger  and 
of  the  spark  micrometer  are  the  same  as  have  already  been 
described  and  experimented  on,  as  recorded  in  §  21.  The 
dimensions  of  the  whole  arrangement  are  best  represented  iu 
tho  diagram. 

It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  thickness  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  circuit : 

Thickness  of  No.  17  wires -15  centim. 

Thickness  of  rods  inside  jars       ...  '98 

Tliickness  of  A  discharger  rods  ...  60 

Thickness  of  B  discharger  rods  ...  -58 
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Capacity  a  ltd  Self- Induct  i  mi  . 

The  capacity  uf  the  tvro  Voas  jara  iu  fleriee,  and  of  the  two 

So,  17  wires,  amounted  altogether  to  143  centimetres  elettro- 

I  static  units.     Tliis,  therefore,  is  the  value  of  S  when  the  Vom 

jara  are  ueei. 

Applying  calculation  to  the  rectangular  circuit  included 
I  between  the  A  and  the  B  knobs  I  make  out  that  its  self-Induc- 
f  tion  in  electro- magnetic  measure  is  aa  follows : 

Tor  the  A  knobs  in  No.  1  position  .  L,  =  1290  ceutimetrtis. 
No.  2       ,.  .  £,=  2677 

No.  3       „  .  £,  =  4397 


AUernalive  P.itks. 

43.  A  number  of  alternative  j>aths  were  now  prepared,  all 

',  cousiating  of  tho  same  lei^th  of  wire,  namely  235  centimetrca, 

carefully  beut  into  a  circle  about  2ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  with 

ends  arranged  so  aa  to  be  easily  connected  direct  to  the  rode 

of  the  spark  micrometer.     They  were  all  the  same  lenijth.  but 

if  very  different  thickness  and  material,  the  finer  wires  being 

lupported  on  a  hoop  of  cardboard. 

Tibbie  A  ahowa  their  thiekneaa,  their  ordinarily  measured 

Taalb  a. 


I 


Doscriiition  of  wire. 

Thickness. 

SeU-indnotion 

Centimetre. 

Oluii. 

Centimetres. 

No.    ocupirer   .     .     . 

■535 

■11048 

2,340 

No.    2i  brass 

■68 

■uoai 

2,240 

No.  If)  iron  . 

-254 

No.  IScopiwr 

■12 

■092 

'      aioeo 

■8tl 

No.  3.5  iron  . 

2^03 

No.  "23  copper 

■063 

■29 

a,340 

*1 

1-B5 

100,000 

roaiatani^e,  and  their  calculated  self-induction,  for  casea  v 
the  current  keeps  to  their  outer  aurfiii^e. 

Sometimes  much  lunger  leads  were  uaed,  coiulatiug  of  a 
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|mir  \>f  No.  17  copper  wires,  each  38*2  metres  long,  arrauged 
alou^  aiul  across  tne  room,  parallel  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
oiiokvh^  a  distorted  rectangle  half  a  metre  broad.  Particulars 
of  tho»>  are  entered  in  the  last  line  of  the  above  table.  The 
oKvtn^static  «i|>acity  between  one  wire  au<l  the  other  was  147 
ivutimetres. 

Effect  of  LlglU  on  the  Sj^arhs, 

43.  A  few  rough  preliminary  experiments  with  these  alter- 
native i^aths  were  made  to  begin  with,  when  it  was  noticed 
that  the  B  spark  was  affected  bj  the  presence  or  absence  of 
uiL  o])aque  partition  between  it  and  the  A  spark,  and  not  only 
an  opaque  partition — even  a  glass  plate  made  a  decided 
difference.  The  B  spark  was  longer  when  the  light  from  the 
.4  spark  was  suffered  to  fall  upon  it,  and  shorter  when  it  was 
ricrcened.  This  is  manifestly  the  same  effect  as  had  been 
previously  discovered  by  Dr.  Hertz  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments with  an  induction  coil.  He  showed  that  it  was 
ultra-violet  light  that  was  most  effective  in  helping  the  passage 
of  a  spark,  and-  hence  the  action  of  a  glass  screen.  Some 
readings  are  given  in  §  44  and  also  in  §  67. 

The  experiment  is  interesting  now  as  proving  that  the  A 

Table  B. 


Alteniative  path. 


Length  of  B  Hjiark 
for  different  positions  of  A 


Position  1.      Position  2. 


1 

None ess 

No.    5  copper !  "288 

No.    2  iron i  -271 

No.    2ibniHs -269 

No.  18  iron 290 

No.  18  copper |  '310 

No.  40copi)er -300 

No.  24  brass ;  -260 

No.  25  iron -275 

No.  23  coi)i)er -291 

"  Longer  leads  "  .     .     .     .i  '338 

None '525 


•638 
•210 
•163 
•170 
•120 
•148 
•275 
•200 
•068 
•245 
•183 


Position  3. 


•6.38 
•148 
•090 
•la") 
•056 
•148 
•173 
•128 
•078 
•175 
•183 
•523 


EFFECT  OF  LIGHT   ON  SPARKS. 


spark  occurs  intmitesimallj  before  the  B  spark ;  sufRcicntly 
before  it  for  light  to  have  time  to  trarel  the  iutorval  between 
Ltbe  two,  though  not  neceaBarily  any  more  than  this.  A  screen 
f  black  tard  was  now  arranged  so  as  to  screen  off  the  B  knobs 
1  the  %ht  from  A.  The  varying  illumination  of  the  day 
Vas  not  found  to  make  any  appreciable  difference,  so  the 
;irindow  light  was  ignored. 

a.  A  systematic  act  of  experiments  was  now  madi'. 
1  knobs  were  set  permanently  1'35  centimetre  apart,  and  the 
K'J3  knobs  adjusted  by  tbeir  micrometer-screw  until  about  half 
■the  sparks  failed  and  half  passed.  Tbetr  distance  ajiart  was 
nhen  read,  and  the  dlsclutrger  A  shiftdd  to  a  fresh  position 
MQ,  2.  or  3  in  the  above  diagram),  always  keeping  the  A  spark- 
■iengtli  1'35.  Then  B  was  adjiisted  again,  and  so  on.  Table 
wB  is  a  record  of  the  readings. 

Table  C. 


No.  5  copper  .... 
No,  2  iron  ..... 
No.  25  iron 

Longer  lekda 

TiOiigerleada withfaren<lH  i 

ibucoirnected  .    .    .    .  | 

Limber   leads  with    ends  i 

jnineil  again    ....   I 

Ditto I 

IKtto 

l>ittu I 

.Sana i 


'173  t'DilliimiDated. 

■293  With  magneainmbum- 

ing  close  to. 
'275  Not  screened  fmiii  view 


ledoff 


■243  Screened  off  a^-ain. 


8iwirk»  ju^t  ceasing. 
Spark^abouthnlf-and.half. 
,  Sparks  never  tailing, 

I  Spnrkit  jnat  c«sfling. 
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The  irou  cooductors  gave  the  Bharpest  &nd  most  defiml« 
value  for  the  B  spark  length,  and  the  coppers  gave  the  least 
definite  value  of  alt  the  alternative  paths.  When  no  alter- 
native path  was  used  the  critical  spark  length  was  much  more 
v&gae,  considerable  variation  being  poaaible  I)eforc  the  B 
sparks  either  wholly  failed  or  always  passed. 

45.  Next  day  the  retort  holders  were  removed  from  the 
jars  BO  as  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  effect  of  their  capacity,  and 
the  jars  were  mounted  on  paraffin  blocks  instead ;  but  when 
no  ^temative  path  was  used  their  outer  coatings  were  con- 
nected imperfectly  by  a  wooden  penholder  or  something  of  the 
sort  laid  Eusross  them,  in  order  that  they  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  charging. 

The  h  interval  was  now  usually  adjusted  until  the  sparks 
there  were  just  ceasing,  instead  of  b^g  half-and-half.  The 
same  Voss  jars  were  used,  and  A  was  still  135  centimetre. 
Table  C  shows  the  result. 

The  discharger  A  was  then  removed  from  any  of  its  three 
regular  imsitions,  and  put  right  away  at  the  end  of  the  "louger 
leads  "  described  in  §  42.  In  this  case  an  A  spark  1'35  cen- 
timetre long  could  not  be  obtained,  by  reason  of  leaka^ ;  so 
it  was  shortened  to  '97,  and  the  foUowing  readings  taken. 
The  B  spark  was  now  relatively  enormous  when  there  was  no 
alternative  path,  although  A  had  been  so  much  shortened. 

Alternative  Critical  B  spark,  with 

path  A  at  far  end  of  leaiK 

No.  25  iron 040 

No.  5  copper '031 

None 1'620 

No.  2  irou 028 

As  a  variation  the  A  dischai^er  was  restored  to  its  old  posi- 
tion, A,^  and  the  B  kuobs  put  right  away  at  the  end  of  the 
longer  lead.  The  A  spark  being  still  '97,  the  following  read> 
iiiKs  were  taken : 


Alternative  |Mitli. 

Leniftli  of  B  ^iiark  at  far  end  of  leads. 
A  in  Podtion  1.          A  in  Position  Z. 

None 

No.  25  iron  .    .    . 

■271                              '430 
■069                              -054 

1 

FURTHER    EXPERIMENTS.    SEi'T.  I88«.        ; 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  here  used  A  spark  Icuntlis.  1'35 
md  ■%7  centimetres,  become,  when  reduced  ti>  flal  jikli-rt,  11 
md  85  respectively. 


^d 
d 
Eeeord  of  Fartker  Experiments  iit  September,  1888. 
46.  The  arrangement  depicted  in  Fig,  42  waa  still  euiployi'd  ; 
but  a  couple  of  pint  jars  were  substituted  for  the  two  Hiniill 
Voss  jars.  The  static  capacity  was  by  this  change  niiwid  f  ruin 
143  centimetres  to  670  centimetres,  or  nearly  fivefold.  The 
A  eparic  was  1-35  centimetres  long  between  the  kiioli*  of  thi: 
universal  discharger  (or  reduced  to  Sat  platen,  11  ei;ntimiitr<>}> 
It.  could  be  placed  id  either  of  the  three  poHitioDM  Jihowii  in 
the  figure,  and  its  light  was  always  screened  off  the  H  knob« 
(see  §  43).  These  were  adjusted  till  the  B  spark  between  them 
-was  just  faiUug.  passing  occasioually,  but  miiiHing  much  more 
often.  The  alternative  paths  used  were  wire  circle*,  al>out 
2ft.  in  diameter,  whose  particulars  are  already  recorded  in 
""  '"     The  following  are  the  results : 

Pint  Jan. 


^Lttiv.p.th. 

m 

Poidtion  I.     1    1'o.lll-n  a 

1'<*.ltion  8. 

None 

6-SO 

-■30 

8  00 

Ko.  2S  iron   . 

6-8 

a«a 

50 

No.    S  copper 

fl-0 

S'BA 

U'B 

No.    21  brass 

S-8 

3-lS 

No.  WTira™.    .    . 

B-B 

- 

au 

Tlie  pair  of  wires  callwl  "  longer  h^ls  "  (§  42J  wen-  now 
inserted  between  the  diiHharK"r  iiuil  th<f  jars,  and  the  A  spark 
had  to  be  shortened  to  7*A  millimetres.     The  following  w 
now  the  readings  of  the  /)  sjiark  : 

Allemative  II  -park  In  Allnraalivc         ^.^pwlt " 

path.  milliiii 


SI*  UGBTyiSG    COXnrCTORS. 

Affiiemiiin  ^Tktoty. 

diKie  tbr  f-^fu-Tiii^  Tallies  for  the  tat*  of  aluntuion  per 
i^^^'L  ui-i  f-.-r  the'  iDAximaiB  stmteth  <it  cnmait  t—Ttrng 
throoifh  lb*  (VjidortvO. 

T^  ntt«  of  ftherralkifi  is  kli^tlr  different  for  the  di&i^t 
ahx-nntiTc  jAths.  The  extreme  Tsfaies  aie  tho«e  for  the 
thickest  iroo  and  the  thinoest  to^pa;  so,  tatii^  them  ks 
exampk«.  we  h»Te — 

Wbm  tlM  ifai«kfKi  '>r  N>l  i  a-ire  t>  n-<il  iw  atwmuiTv  p«lh. 

No.  1 3'l  loillioa*  pei«ee-    3.0(0 amperes    Tohins 

No.  3 -li  utiUioa*  per  wc.    •2,SO0  ampefee    5  ohms 

Endfff lunger  lead^    0-52 raiUion  pn «ec.     ;670>mpen»]     I-iohmft 

Wlien  (lie  tbinueKl  or  No.  40  irire  U  nseil  as  kit.  path. 

No.  1 2.1  million.*  p»r  tiMr.    2.70D  unpetvs  lOobms 

No.  3 2'0iiiillioD)>  (lerKec.    2.0>XI ampeics    8'oohDL-> 

Eoclu/limj.'erleulT-   03-2 iniUinn  per !>tr.    [60] aniperc«l     2'2ohiu)t 

The  strength  of  current  put  in  square  brackets  in  the  third 
'n^luniD  is  what  corresponds  to  the  same  A  spark  length  as  in 
the  other  two  columns.  In  actual  fact  this  spark  length  had 
to  te  reduced,  because  of  leakage,  and  accordiiiglj  the  corrent 
was  reduced  too  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

With  the  VoBB  jars  the  rate  of  alternation  will  be  rather 
more  than  double,  and  the  current  amplitude  about  half,  ivhat 
m  n-t'ordod  for  the  two  pint  jars. 


Coni/iarieoji  hetxoceu  Theory  and  Experimettt. 

48.  Calciiltiting  absolutely  to  the  length  of  B  spark  theory. 

tiially  U>  1h!  expected,  by  means  of  the  first  approximation 

(§  ■!)•  which  ought  to  serve  for  this  case,  I  do  not  find  a  good 

agreement  when  small  jars  arc  used,  the  Vobb  jars  giving 
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greater  disagreement  than  the  pint  jars.  The  sparks  ob- 
served are  shorter  than  ^     V  times  the  A  spark.     I  was  at 

L  +  Lo  ^ 

one  time  almost  prepared  to  say  that  this  was  probably  be- 
cause loss  by  radiation  damps  out  the  vibrations  with  these 
small  capacities  more  quickly  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
and  hence  that  an  extra  damping  term  of  some  vigour  comes 
into  these  small  jar  operations.  I  now  think  it  more  likely 
that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  static  capacity ;  and  the  potential 
falls  when  a  small  jar  has  to  empty  itself  over  wires  of  even 
distantly  comparable  capacity. 

But  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that,  taking  merely  relative 
numbers,  the  agreement  is  very  fair.     Thus,  if  we  multiply 

the  value  ^-  -®-  by  the  factor  7 '6  (instead  of  by  11,  the  length 

of  the  A  spark  between  flat  plates  in  millimetres),  we  get 
the  column  called  •*  calculated  (relative)  "  in  the  annexed 
table. 

Pint  Jars. 


Alternative  path,  and  position 
of^. 


No.  25  iron  . 

No.    2  iron  . 
No.    5  copper 
No.  23  copper 
No.  40  copper 
No.  2^  bra«8. 
No.  24  bra.HR 


( Position  1 

-|  Position  2 

(  Position  3 

{  Position  1 

]  Position  3 

Position  1 

Position  3 

Position  1 

Position  3 

I'osition  1 

I'osition  3 

Position  1 

Position  3 

Position  1 

Position  3 


Length  of  B  spark  when  half 
fail. 


Calculated 
(relative). 


5-9 
4-6 
3-6 
5  1 
2-7 
5-2 
2-8 
5-8 
3-5 
G2 
3  9 
5-2 
2-8 
5-9 
3  5 


Observed. 


5-8 
4-7 
3-7 
6-0 
2  0 
5-0 
2-0 
5-9 
2-5 
6-3 
4r> 
5-3 
2-2 
.'>9 
3-6 


The   agreement  here   is   not  perfect,  but  it  js  not  very 
bad. 


990 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  tbat  the  distance  at  which  half  the 
B  sparks  fail  is  not  the  best  thing  to  obeerre.  What  theorr 
indicates  is  the  distance  at  which  they  aQ  faiL  This  would 
TkiA  account  for  much  of  the  defect  in  agreement  between 
olMerred  and  calculated  absolute  ralues. 

Whcrther  we  can  improre  it,  and  obtain  £&ir  absolute*  in- 
stead of  onlj  relative  concordance,  bj  taking  into  account  the 
radiational  dissipation  of  energy,  we  will  consider  later. 

49,  When  the  longer  leads  (§  42)  are  inserted,  with  a  self- 
indur;tir>n  of  alx>ut  1,000  metres,  the  same  mode  of  calcnlaHon 
gires  us  the  theoretical  B  spark  lengths  as  closely  propor- 
tional to  the  self-induction  of  the  altematiye  paths,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  first  approximation  is  now  sufficient, 
especially  with  the  No.  40  wire.  It  is  scarcely  worth  troub- 
ling about  the  second  approximation  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
so  I  will  proceed  with  tne  record  of  experiment,  using  the 
gallon  jars  instead  of  the  pint.  The  A  spark  is  still  1-35, 
and  ererjthing  remains  the  same  as  before,  the  light  being 
screened  off. 

The  capacity  charged  is  now  2,890  centimetres,  except  when 
the  long  leads  are  used,  and  then  it  is  3,040. 


Gallon  Jars. 


B  spark  leng 

th  when  half  sparks  fail,  for 

Alternative  iiath. 

srent  position  of  A, 

^i. 

^%*                       ^s* 

None 

8-2 

—                      91 

No.  6  copper .    .    . 

635 

410          ,          2-57 

No.  2  iron     .     .    . 

6-72 

3-97                    277 

No.  25  iron    .     .    . 

7-05 

6-45                    370 

No.  23  copper    .     . 

6-90 

5-03                    3-95 

No.  40  copper    .    . 

7-36 

5-84                    4-eO 

No.  24  braHH  .    .     . 

6-95 

5-26                    3-80 

No.  2J  braMH  ,    .     . 

6-25 

4  10                    2-45 

No.  18  iron    .    .     . 

6-40 

4-60                    314 

No.  18  copper    .    . 

6-80 

1 

4-95                     312 

50.  Repeat  with  "longer  leads"  joined  up  to  jar,  with 
their  far  ends  disconnected.  A  spark  shortened  to  *96,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  got  to  form, 


ALTERNATIVE   PATH  EXPERIMENTS. 


1    B  spark  length  for  viuious  poaitions  of  the     i 
A  knobs. 

Alternative  |>al]i. 

Position  1. 

Position  3. 

pMition  4. 

Far  end  of  long 

lead.) 

■None    .     .     . 
No  2  iron     . 
No.  5  copper . 
No  40i.'opiier 
No.  25  iron    . 
No.  23  copper 
No.  I8cnp|«r 
No.  18  iron   . 
_    No.  2i  brass  . 
INo.  24  briLss  . 

1            U'H 
4'55 
4-80 
S-3U 
4-flS 
5-50 
5-28 
4-80 
4-84 
6 '28 

7-0 
2  10 
ISO 
318 
2-85 
300 
270 
1-80 
1-71 
2-92 

18-25 
■12 
■20 
-48 
-31 
■25 
■19 
■18 

Cotnparieon  with  Theory. 


igth  of  the  A  Bpark,  we  get  very  fair  accord  between  theory 
and  eiperiment.  But  the  agreement  is  Btill  closer  if  instead 
of  multiplying  by  11  we  multiply  by  an  arbitrary  factor  10 
for  the  longer  A  spark  and  by  7-1  instead  of  8-5  for  the 
shortened  one  (see  end  of  §  45).  The  table  on  the  neit  page 
shows  the  comparison  between  calculation  and  obserration  for 
the  longer  A  spark  : 

hi.  Similarly,  comparing  theory  and  eiperiment  with  tho 
shortened  A  spark,  and  with  the  long  leads  aa  part  of  the 
rged  conductors,  we  got  the  table  printed  on  the  nest  page 
rach  of  the  three  positions  tried : 


Hietortcal  Note. 


53.  It  has  been  everybody's  opinion,  I  believe,  that  the 
original  alternative-path  eiperiment  was  performed  by  Fara- 
day ;  but  Ur.  Ohver  Heaviside  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
me  the  following  extract,  showing  that  it  is  much  older  and 
is  due  to  Priestley  : 

M^TOcl  from  John  OvihbeTUon'ii  "  Praciical  Electrieity  and 
^^    Qakanism,"  dated  1807.     Printed  for  J.  Calhw.  London. 
^^B   "  An  electric  discharge  prefers  a  short  passage  through  the 
^^Klr  tu  a  loug  one  tlirough  good  conductors. 

■ 


1    10  LA 

Olwerved  S  spark. 

Calculated  (relative). 

1 

7-2 

71 

No.  23  iron    .    .    . 

2 

5-7 

as 

i-5 

3-7 

as 

5-7 

Ni>.2iron      ... 

4J 

4-0 

3  3 

2-8 

6-4 

6-4 

Ni>,  0  coinier      .     . 

47 

4-1 

.Si 

24 

7-2 

6-0 

No.  23  copper     .    . 

5  3 

5-0 

4-3 

4-0 

7-64 

7-4 

No.  W  copper    . 

6-1 

5-8 

4« 

4-6 

e-4 

B-3 

No.2ibra8B.    .    . 

4-e 

41 

3-5 

2-5 

7-2 

7-0 

So.  a*  brass.     ,     . 

5-6 

5-3 

4-3 

3-8 

Oailon  Jan  aud  Long  Lead». 

Calculated  (relative). 

Obeerved. 

r. 

4-4                 1 

4-6 

No.  2in)D     .    . 

in. 

23 

S-1 

IV. 

0-18 

0-12 

I. 

4-5                 1 

4-8 

No.  5  copper     . 

HI. 

24 

rs 

IV. 

017 

0-ao 

i. 

5-4 

5-3 

No.  40  copper  . 

III. 

34 

3-2 

IV. 

0'30               1 

0-48 

T. 

HI. 

fl'l 

6D 

No.  25  iron  .    . 

3-2 

2-9 

IV. 

0-2o 

0-31 

I. 

51 

S-5 

No.  23  copper    . 

III. 

3-0                 1 

a-0 

IV. 

0-24               1 

023 

. 

5-0                 1 

fi-3 

No.  18  copper   . 

11. 

2-9 

2-7 

V. 

0-21 

010 

. 

6-0 

4-8 

No.  18  iron   .    ■ 

II. 

2-9 

1-8 

V. 

0-21 

0-16 

4-5                 1 

4 '8 

No.  2J  b«u«     , 

2'5 

1-7 

0-16 

5-1 

5-3 

No.  24  brosa     . 

3-0 

2-9 

0-23 

— 

"  Exp.  106. — Bond  a  wire,   ubout  5ft.  long,  in  tlie  form 

an  O,  that  the  parte  a  b  uiBiy  etand  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  each  other,  then  connect  the  end  a  to  the  outside 

a  battery  or  coated  surface  sufficient  to  melt  wire.     When    | 
it  is  charged  set  one  leg  of  the  insulated  discharge  upon  a    ' 
and  make  the  other  end  to  touch  one  of  the  knobs  of  the 
battery  :  it  will  l>e  discharged.     At  the  time  of  the  explosion 
a  spark  will  be  seen  between  a  and  6.  which  shows  that  the 
electnc  fluid  prefers  a,  short  passage  through  the  air  to  a  long 

9  through  the  wire.  This  spark  at  first  was  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  discharge,  but  Ihe  contrary  is  ^iroved  by 
the  following  exjwriment : 

"  Erp.  10?. — Lay  a  small  wire  from  a  to  fc  of  such  a  thick- 
ness as  the  battery  is  capable  of  melting  when  charged  to  the 
same  height  as  before ;  dischai^  it,  and  the  small  wire  will 
not  be  melted ;  cut  the  large  wire  in  two  at  c  so  as  lo  dis- 
connect the  circuit,  make  a  discharge  as  before,  and  the  small 
wire  will  be  melted  by  the  same  explosion  which  before  scarcely 
made  it  red  hot.  la  this  maimer  Dr.  Priestlej,  who  is  the  j 
inventor  of  this  experiment,  8tat«B  the  conducting  power  of 
different  metals  may  be  tried,  using  metallic  circuits  of  the  I 

ae  length  and  thickness,  and  noting  passage  through  the  i 


Altemative-Palh  Experinientg  in  Seplefnhcr,  1888— 
(Gontinued). 
ComjiarUon  of  Variowi  Metuls. 
54.  Seplember  26, 1888. — I  now  arranged  a  new  set  of  wirei 
round  the  room,  making  them  all  the  same  length,  and  each 
enclosing  a   rectangle   475  x  875    square   centimetres.      The 
wires  were  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  respectively,  a  thick  and 
a  thin  wire  of  each,    The  length  of  each  wire  was  2,686  centi- 
metres.    The  following  are  the  particulars : 


Description  of  wi 

e.  1     Thickness. 

Comuion 

Self-iuduction. 

1       Mi!lini«. 

OhiiiH, 

No.  12  iron    .    . 

.   1           2-40 

■73 

44,820 

No.  27    „      .     . 

■*o 

22-6 

54,540 

No.  12  copper    . 

.   1           2-35 

■31 

1         44,820 

■40 

4-1 

JH.540 

2-SO 

a,820 

So.  23    „      .     . 

•70 

13-7 

52,000 

826  LIGHTNING    CONDUCTORS, 

Alt.  Path.  B  Spark. 

No.  27  iron   ...    At  2*65  it  wa^  half  and  half.    At  2*8  it  generally 

•  fuled. 
Thick  copper  again    Generally  passed  at  2*85,  nearly  always  at  2*8. 
Thin  iron  again     .    Always  failed  at  2*8. 

To  compare  these  two  leads  more  particularly,  a  couple  of 
switches  or  bridges  were  employed,  one  of  whidi  switched  in 
the  thick  copper  lead,  the  other  the  thin  iron;  and  it  was 
clearly  perceived  many  times  that  the  B  spark  was  both  longer 
and  stronger  with  the  thick  copper  altematiye  path  than  with 
the  thin  iron.  With  the  thin  iron  path  it  failed  more  fre- 
quently at  a  set  distance  between  the  B  knobs,  and  when  it 
occurred  it  sounded  weaker,  "  showing  distinctly  that  iron 
does  cause  a  shorter  and  weaker  spark  than  copper ;  but  why  r* 
It  must  be  the  surgings  in  the  conductor  one  is  observing, 
and  they  are  weaker  in  the  iron."  This  is  a  quotation  from 
my  notebook  at  the  time,  and  shows  that  the  true  explanation, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  theory,  was  first  suggested  by 
experiment. 


Experiments  in  Answer  to  Criticism. 

56.  September  28. — At  Bath,  Prof.  Forbes  questioned  my 
mode  of  connecting  up  the  alternative  path  to  the  outside  of 
the  jars,  and  though  the  objection  does  not  bear  critical  ex- 
amination, it  was  worth  trying  what  difference  there  would 
be  if  the  long  wire  were  charged  instead  of  remaining  at  zero 
potential.  Accordingly  the  connections  of  Fig.  37  was  adopted. 
The  A  spark  being  set  at  1*89,  the  following  were  the  B  spark 
lengths  when  balanced  against  the  stated  alternative  paths, 
and  just  failing : 

No.  12  copper  round  room 1  '60 

No.  27  iron  „        ,,         1*63 

No.  27  copper     ,,        ,,         1*61 

Practically  all  the  same,  but  a  trifle  longest  with  the  iron. 
To  be  sure  that  the  wire  was  acting  conductively,  and  not 
merely  by  static  capacity,  it  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  i.e.,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  a  six-inch  length 
of  silk  thread  interposed  The  B  spark  length  was  now  3*5, 
everything  else  remaining  the  same.  At  the  break  in  the  wire 
long  sparks  could  be  got  to  discharging  tongs,  etc.,  and  there 
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waa  a  slight  noise  or  click  at  the  cut  gap  at  every  failure  of  a  £ 
spark,  a  noise  noticed  by  au  observer  Etanding  near  the  gap 
Before  the  sound  of  the  A  spark  was  audible  across  the  room. 
Experimenta  on  Effect  of  Surroundivg  Medium. 
5?.  At  Bath.  Mr.  Preece  suggested  that  the  nature  ot  the 
medium  surrounding  the  wire  would  probably  have  an  im[>or- 
tant  influence  in  these  alternative  path  experiments ;  and 
although  I  saw  no  reason  for  the  supposition  it  seemed  quite 
posaible,  so  to  test  it  the  following  ex|>erimentB  were  moAft  ut 
i>eginaing  of  October,  1888  : 
^^^      A  couple  of  pieces  of  wood,  17Jin.  by  16in.  by  |in.  thick, 

^^^^^  420. 

^^Btrere  edged  with  thin  wooden  flanges  or  projections,  ho  that 
^^^When  wound  with  wire  the  wire  would  have  a  haJf-inch  clear 
space  between  it  and  the  wood.  A  length  of  302in.  of  No.  12 
copper  wire  was  then  wound  on  each  frame  in  8  coils,  each 
coil  having  2iu.  between  it  and  the  next,  the  pair  of  frames 
being  wound  exactly  alike. 

Their  equality  was  then  tested  by  using  them  as  alternative 
The  following  are  the  D  sjiark  lengths  (length  of  A 
lark,  1'51  centimetres): 


No. 


I  I.icii|^h  .if  Jl  KjMrk,  I  /  ■() 
I  anrng  |iint  jnra  .  .  '  \,  'Q 
I  t'sing  gallon  jura.      .   |      |    j ![[ 


I  They  are  practically  exactly  equal. 

f  No.  2  was  now  immersed  in  nielt*-!!  paraffin,  in  auch  a  way 


E  ~*w ^' r  m  ijw  pZ,    t^iz  jr^  rv 


j£  mill  isEsufin.  Lji.  'au^k:  u«rv^  "fti* 


MBdfaKa  cmL 

P^m:  TIT* 

_i 

1^4 

':33*:eL     Tfe   aiiM"   if  *»izr:-roji=itt  iii^iriaL   froW  air  to 

w^M  Zi-.-r  y.^ze^i  k^  :t^  -vttzi  ^izijil  -:X!vtc  j-:sc  ac  the  places 
wzlk^  'Jir:  tfrrrizaL*  ^r-irn*:-^!     T2»f  :  Z*  -wizi^  w^er*?  nov  the 

»-  I    r      V  •.  i  ^  r        N..^  i  ^^       Xkx  2  with 

■iz»i  '"^r^:    ■«'.*^  ^or  t.     wi:Ii  trif-'tl   liuutl  toon 
•!'  C  in.'-'iASal         «fAr:isj*«t.        o£  the 


AK0kr£i:*    .        <^  >*:  -?e> 

A^r:,    .      \ir^  ii'H  i«^ 

Cy/r*!r^\  N^*.  '2  a['  t^^^  ^  ^.•'M<?pf<i  tict*^s<^.  is  anUlition  to  the 
:inf»>il.  e\ce|<  f«*^:r.*  :.^niiiaAR 

^  -tafk  !''>  "^^  '•1:2  *••? 

"^TJjiJJi  in  lhi»  dSkH^,  there  is  a  .listinct  though  not  rerr  gre^t 
#lifniijtjti//n  fA  the  B  ?5park  caused  bj  the  surrounding  metal. 
wh#4her  it  U-.  earthed  or  not.  The  armour-plated  coU  makes 
a  MUr  alt/fmatire  fiath  than  the  V«ure  wire,  a  result  which  is 
natural  *?noij;(h,  mnce  the  space  round  it,  and  therefore  its 
indiKrtan^:^;,  ih  Horaewhat  less. 

Kfff.ri  0/  /r^/w  IntfffdnreA  into  AUeniatire  Path  Spirah, 

TM.  K<'f*'rrinK  l^jlf  t^^  §  1S»  where  iron  inside  a  circuit  is 
r^irUjrl  aM  having  no  effect  on  the  length  of  the  B  spark,  I 
proceeded  U)  tcM  the  matter  further. 

HepUml^er  28, 1888.— Wound  a  spiral  of  uncovered  No.  12 
copper  wire  on  a  long  glass  tube,  with  interspaces  of  between 
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iin.  and  j-in.,  and  made  a  long  paraffined  bundle  of  fine  iron 
wires,  say  2ft.  long  and  ^in.  diameter,  to  fit  the  tube.  Uied 
this  spiral  as  alternative  path  both  with  and  without  the  iron 
core.     A  spark  between  machine  knoha  4'1  centimetres  long. 


B  iinark  with  spiral  as 

alternative  path. 

Withonl  it, 

»ncor.     . 

2-27 

Centim.lengthfttwhicli 

B  Hpark-s  jUHt  fail.     1 

reinserted 

2-27 

Ditio  .    . 

2'12 

They    occur   and   fail 
itliont  e(|iially  often.' 

Remove  iro 

ncore. 

Tlieyrlo  juBtthesameJ 

^^ia 


But  this  is  noticeable,  that  whenever  the  B  Bjmrk  fails,  t 
tliat  the  discharge  has  to  go  round  the  spiiul,  the  noUe  of  the 
A  gpark  it  dittinctly  lees  when  the  iron  core  ii  in  the  spiral  than 
whtn  it  it  withdrawn.  Repeated  this  many  times,  and  made 
quite  siire  of  the  observation.  The  difference  is  verv  marked : 
without  the  iron  core  the  discharge  is  much  noiser.  Compare 
this  with  the  effect  of  an  iron  wire  as  alternative  path  as  re- 
ported in  §  55,  and  for  theory  see  §  62. 

Mit^Hetiaalioti  Observations. 
■  59.  Tried  whether  the  iron  bundle  was  magnetized  aft«r 
^ia  treatment.  It  was.  It  lost  some  on  tapping,  but  not 
^  ranch.  Inserted  it  the  other  way  into  lielis,  and  passed  a 
spark ;  no  change  in  the  magnetism.  Passed  three  sparks : 
magnetism  destroyed.  Passed  more  sparks :  magnetism  put 
back  in  old  direction.     Passed  still  more :  magnetism  reversed. 

Put  the  core  in  now  the  original  way,  and  sent  sparks : 
magnetism  not  destroyed  till  after  several  sparks,  then  it  be- 
came reversed  again.  On  the  whole  it  apj)oars  that  the 
magnetization  caused  by  discharge  current  is  son.cwhat  acci- 
dental, but  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  one  direction. 

October  1.— Tried  this  further  with  a  set  of  4  stcol  knitting 
needles,  kept  well  separated  by  corks  and  inserted  inside  spiraL 

Whenever  the  li  simrk  failed,  so  that  the  whole  discharge 
liad  to  pass  round  the  spiral,  the  magnetization  produced  waa 
feeble  but  in  the  correct  direction.  It  took  several  sparks  to 
produce  much  offwt. 

K Wherever  the  B  spark  occurred,  so  that  probably  all  the 
dilations  aft#r  the  first  were  short-circuited  through  the 
'  gap,  the  maenetiKatioD  excited  waa  much  more  vigorous, 
L 
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but  it  was  almoBt  a  toss-up  which  polarity  it  had ;  a  prepon- 
derance was  found  for  the  same  direction  as  before.  Often, 
however,  it  was  suddenly  and  violently  reTersed. 

Lengthening  the  B  gap  so  that  all  the  flaah  had  to  go  by 
the  helix  again,  the  ma^etisin  was  gradually  set  right  even 
if  it  had  been  started  wrong,  but  the  residual  magnetism  was 
now  only  feeble. 

To  sum  up : — The  entire  discharge  gave  feeble  magnetism 
definite  in  direction ;  while,  when  partially  shunted  by  a  /> 
spark,  it  gave  strong  magnetization  uncertain  in  direction. 

Further  AUemative  Path  E^erimentt  comparing  Iron, 
Copper,  and  Lead. 

60.  October  13,  1888,— Having  found  that  the  effect  of 
iron  wire  used  as  alternative  path  was  to  shorten  the  B  spart, 
and  to  diminish  the  noise  of  the  dischai^  altogether,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  make  sure  of  this ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose had  had  the  new  wires  rigged  up  round  the  room  as 
reported  in  §  54.  Sii  wires  altogether,  of  iron,  of  copper,  and 
of  lead,  a  pair  of  each  metal,  one  thick  and  one  thui,  their 
particulars  being  given  above,  p.  324. 

Gallon  jars  standing  on  table  connected  up  with  short  wires 
to  machine,  their  outer  coats  connected  to  knobs  of  spark 
micrometer  (where  the  B  spark  occurs). 

Distance  between  the  A  knobs  (those  of  the  machine)  4  0 
centimetres.     (Table  printed  on  next  page.) 

Summary  of  Table. 

61.  It  is  here  to  be  noticed  that  the  B  spark  with  iron  as 
its  alternative  path  is  shorter  than  with  either  of  the  other 
metals,  as  if  it  formed  an  easier  path  for  the  discharge ;  the 
real  reason  being  its  enormous  resistance  or  throttling  to 
an  alternating  current.  Thereby  the  vibrations  are  rapidly 
damped  out,  and  the  difference  of  potential  considerably  re- 
duced even  in  the  time  of  a  quarter- period,  i.e.,  the  time 
which  elapses  after  an  A  spark  before  the  B  spark  occurs. 
This  same  resistance  it  is  which  so  markedly  reduces  the 
noise  and  violence  of  the  A  spark,  i.e.,  of  the  disohai^fe  alto- 
gether, when  iron  forms  part  of  the  circuit.  A  thin  lead 
wire  has  something  of  the  same  effect,  but  a  thick  lead  wirs 
permits  nearly  as  noisy  a  discharge  as  does  copper.  The 
throttling  effect  of  even  a  thick  iron  wire  is  very  marked. 
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I.    Alternative  path.  |  ^"^ll!;'^ 
ffl  'I  spark  ID  croa, 


J.  12  copper  wire 
Dilto    .... 

No.  12  iron      .    . 

No.  12  lea<l  ,  . 
No.  I2c[>pperwiun 
No.  12  lead 

N...  12  iwn  .     .     . 

No.  12  lead      .     . 


3  074 


tfitute  than 
iron  in  fixing 
a  B  Hiiark 
lencth, 


i'retly  dclinite.    bparl 

ver|j;e  of  tailing  altog 

Spark  failv  to  pftH84tiiDeii 


A  on  the 


To  coni{iare  witliMiin 
01.I  circle  of  No.  5 

co|)|H>r  (fiea  J42) 


of  tailing 

1«  topftHs  4  timeii  out  of  5. 

FailH  3  times  out  of  4. 

Xoperceptilile  iliiference  in  noise,  or  anything 
between  lead  and  cop))er. 
2-V'''        I  FailH  9  times  out  of  10.     N'niHe 

iif  siiark  muclt  lew. 
4-074  I  Fails  S  times  out  of  a. 
3'250        I  FailH  3  tiniea  oat  of  4.     Nearly 

3'2r)0  Fails  4  times  out  of  5. 

3-mO  Fails  1  ont  of  2,  but  pretty  de- 

finite. NoiKier  than  either 
iron  or  thin  leail. 


li  alteruatire  paths. 


DittoNo.  2ii__. 
Same  length  of  No. 

la  Iwul      ...   I 


It  of  ft. 


Fails  3  times  oi 


■        Sat 

^H^  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  adjustment  for  the  critical 
^^Bt  Bpark  length  ts  det'idedly  sliarper  aud  more  definite  for  iron 
^^w  thin  lead  than  it  is  for  i-opper,  espetiallv  for  thiek  tropper. 

^P  Singular  Effect  nf  Iron  Core». 

62.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  introduction  of 
iron  into  a  helix,  through  which  the  discharge  has  to  pasa. 
although  it  does  not  affect  the  difference  of  potential  required 
til  propel  the  dischai^e  through  that  helix,  yet  exerts  a  very 
marked  effect  in  quieting  the  discharge.  It  may  be  under- 
stood as  iucreasiug  the  radiating  power  of  the  eiruuit.  aud 
thus  aiding  the  quiet  dissipation  of  enei^.  But  if  it  did 
this  aloue  it  ought  to  shorten  the  B  spark,  as  iron  does 
when  forming  part  of  the  circuit.  It  does  not  affect  the 
/(spark  at  all,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  aacertftin,  when  in- 
sorted  into  helitree ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  it  must  in< 
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the  impedance  of  the  alternate  path,  as  well  as  the  damping 
factor,  and  that  the  two  effects,  the  one  tending  to  lengthen 
the  D  spark,  the  other  to  shorten  it,  just  neutralize  each  other. 

I  see  no  theoretical  reason  whj  these  two  different  effects 
should  just  balance  each  other,  and  hence  was  at  first  disposed 
to  explain  the  constancy  of  the  B  spark,  when  iron  cores 
were  introduced  or  removed,  by  supposing  that  they  produced 
no  effect  whatever.  But  they  do  produce  some  effect,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  quieting  of  the  noise  of  the  discharge,  §  58. 

It  is  therefore  singular  that  the  E.M.F.  needed  to  drive 
a  discharge  through  a  coil  should  be  independent  of  the 
presence  of  iron  in  its  core. 

Referring  back  to  §  34,  theory  gives  for  the  ratio  of  the 
B  spark  potential  to  the  A  spark  potential 

where  p^  is  the  inertia  part  of  the  imj^edance  of  the  alternative 
path,  and  p  the  same  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  circuit ;  and 
where  JB^  is  the  resistance  or  dissipation  of  energy  constant 
for  the  alternative  path  (inclusive  of  its  radiating  power), 
and  B  the  same  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  Now  an 
increase  of  p^  alone  would  almost  always  increase  the  ratio 
B/Ay  but  an  increase  of  B^  alone  need  not.  The  effect  of  an 
iron  core  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  consist  in  an  increase 
of  both  p^  and  B^ ;  and  experiment  suggests  that  while  JB^  is 
largely  increased  by  the  insertion  of  iron  cores,  there  is  also 
a  corresponding  increase  in  p^  of  such  magnitude  that  the 

above  ratio  ^  remains  appreciably  constant. 

Calculation  of  tlie  Effect  of  Badxational  Dissipation  of  Energy 

on  the  Length  of  the  B  Spark, 

63.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
last  paragraph,  that  the  effect  of  iron  cores  may  be  to  increase 
the  radiational  dissipation  of  energy  by  the  circuit,  let  us  see 
what  the  effect  of  this  term  is  in  general.  The  rate  at 
which  a  discharging  condenser  loses  its  energy  by  radiation 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  dissijxation  resistance  coeffi- 
cient, extra  and  added  to  any  resistance  which  the  metals  of 
the  circuit  may  have.  Call  this  resistance  p,  then  the  rate  of 
loss  of  energy  at  any  instant  is 
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dt  p 


-©' 


last  term  being  obtained  in  the  "  Phil.  Mag.,"  July.  1880, 
6  -,  t  being  the  leiigth  of  the  uirciiit,  L  its  inductance,  and 

V  being  30  ohms. 

This  concluaioti  is  independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  jara; 
_  r,  while  the  rate  at  which  a,  discharging  circuit  loses  enci^^y 
Spends  only  subordinately  on  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
ducting portion,  so  long  as  it  has  a  simple  open  contour,  it 
depends  not  at  all  on  the  capacity  of  the  condensing  portion. 

But  though  the  loss  of  energy  per  second  is  independent  of 
the  capacity  of  the  jara  used,  tie  proporlumale  loss  of  energy, 
on  which  damping  depends,  is  very  much  otherwise.  For  the 
''~  '     itiaJ  ampUtude  at  any  instant  falls  exponentially  thus 


^^on  wh 

^B^Otenl 


V=V„< 


and  the  damping  coefficient  effective  in  these  alternative  path 
exjjoriments  is  just  this  same  exponent  factor,  with  i  equal  to 
a  quarter  period  or  j  r^{L  S). 

Hence,  the  extra  or  radmtional  damping  term  is 


ajk  _ 


SIK 


64  To  find  what  sort  of  value  this  term  has  in  ordinary 

._  ^z — :^,  ._:.i — .  : —  —  _„  refer  back  to  the  eii^n- 

The  values  of  iS'  for  the 


1  circuits  without 
snts,  recorded  §  44,  page  315, 
s  there  treated  were — 


2.890  K  centimetres. 
670  K  centimetres, 
143  K  centimetres. 


For  the  gallon  jars  (§  40) 

For  the  pint  jars  f  §  46)   . 

For  the  voss  jars  (§41)    . 
The  self-induction  varied  with  the  alternate  path  and  with 
the  three  positions  of  the  discharger  (Fig.  42).     Its  smallest 
value  for  the  No.  2  wire  and  No.  1  position  is  2,230  + 1,290 
^^3,500  fi  centimetres,  or,  say,  as  follows : 


Valuei  of  Ljfi  in  Centimetreg. 


^^f                                                 FoNtion  1.   \  Position  2.      roaition  a 

■ 

^■Tbick  wire  imtli.-)     ...          3.600              S.OOO 
^^^ecUum  |>nl)i»     .....         4,600               6,000 
^^Thinnn-t.  (No.  40)  |>ath     .  |        6,600       1        0,900 

6.700 
7.700 
8,600 

■                          * 

ri 
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So  the  values  of  ^  /  l-lt\  are  about 

V  \8lh) 

8    for  the  thinnest  wire,  smallest  jars,  and  No.  3  position. 

5    for  the  thick  wire,  smallest  jars,  and  No.  1  position. 

3|  for  the  thick  wire,  pint  jars,  and  No.  3  position. 

1^  for  the  medium  wire,  gsdlon  jars,  and  No.  2  position. 
In  none  of  the  cases  is  this  term  bigger  than  8.  As  to  the 
value  of  Z,  we  may  suppose  that  to  be  about  10  centims.  only, 
if  we  measure  it  from  jar  to  jar,  as  the  effective  length  of  a 
horseshoe  magnet  is  measured ;  and  in  that  case  li  =  500/i  h 
But  even  if  we  took  it  as  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit,  so 
that  L  =  10/iZ,  the  radiational  resistance  would  still  come  out 
9,000  ohms,  or  much  too  big  for  the  radiational  damping 
term  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  these  particular  cases. 

This  teaches  us  that  while  radiation  is  the  principal  way 
in  which  small  linear  oscillators  like  Hertz  vibrators  get  rid 
of  their  energy,  it  is  otherwise  with  our  closed  circuits  with 
electrostatic  ends  close  together,  and  therefore  of  great  capa- 
city. These  dissipate  the  greater  part  of  their  energy  by 
heating  the  wire ;  the  waves  they  emit  are  very  long,  and 
the  portion  of  wave  broken  off  and  abandoned  to  space  con- 
tains but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  energy. 

65.  Hence,  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  noticed  in  §  48, 
that  the  B  sparks  from  small  jars  fall  below  their  calcuLatted 
value,  we  must  look,  not  to  their  larger  radiation  damping 
term  as  there  suggested  (because,  though  it  is  larger  for  small 
jars  than  big  ones,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  effective),  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  B  portions  of 
wire  has  in  the  calculation  been  ignored.  The  capacity  of 
these  wires  is  not  usually  enough  to  have  any  apprecmble 
influence  on  the  discharge  of  large  jars,  but  with  small  ones 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  their  relieved  charge  is  occupied  in 
charging  up  the  B  leads,  and  hence  the  energy  of  its  rush  is 
diluted.  That  seems  to  me  now  the  most  prolmble  explanation 
of  the  very  satisfactory  agreement  with  theory  shown  by  large 
jars,  and  of  the  distinctly  defective  vigour  of  small  ones. 

Experiments  on  the  Bejlagratuyn  of  Different  Wires. 
Q^,  To  see  how  the  material  of  a  lightning   conductor 
affects  its  liability  to  be  destroyed  by  a  flash,  a  set  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  wires  supplied  by  Johnson  and  Matthey,  all  of 
the  same  diameter,  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron,  were 
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Kfinaployed.     A  scrap  uf  cliuIi  was  laid  down  on  a.  4iD.  ^lass 

r!  in  four  parallel  lines,  between  two  tinfoU  atnpB,  8o  that 
length  of  each  wire  waa  15  eentimetrea.     A  numl»er  of 
lUeh  plates  were  prepared.     One  of  the  lai^  glass  condensers 
was  employed,  capacity  '02  microfarads,  and  the  four  wires 
E|krere  arranged  in  its  circuit. 


Four  WiT6»  ParaUel. 

Spark  length  of  tliscliarge 
■ent  Uiroiigh  tliem. 

Rosalt 

lOmilliiii. 

iB       , 

I 

2 

All  four  wires  ileflagrat«<l. 

.litto 
No  ell'ect  on  any. 
Silver  delltwrateil  aii<l  ^iiionrnl  un  liio 

without  dep<i8it.    Ir..n  and  platinum 
nninjure.1. 
Silver  nielteil  at  one  end.     CopTier  oxi- 
dised.    Other  two  untouch^. 

Copi>er  (li«a|>peareil  with  very  alight 
trace.     Iron  and  platinum  remain. 

Plntinuiu  is  dejiosited  in  small  flobultw. 
Iron  all  right.                                          1 

Iron  deflagrated  and  broadly  duiiereed.  1 

Another  plate,  lo  milliiii. 

Samea^n,  1'5  niillhii.  . 
Same  again,  1-5      „ 

This  is  typical  of  what  happened  in  many  triaU.  When  in 
l^arailel  the  beat  conductor  took  most  of  the  discharge  and 
was  most  clamaged.  The  iron  hanng  much  the  highest 
throttling  resistance  took  very  little,  until  there  was  no  other 
path  open.     Even  platinum  got  dustroyed  before  iron. 

When  the  wires  are  in  aeries,  however,  so  that  the  same  cur- 
rent has  to  pass  through  all,  theorder  of  their  disappeanince  is 
inverted, and  the  iron  is  distinctly  more  heated  than  the  others. 


Four  Wire*  End  to  End. 


Spark  length. 


Besult. 


juvt 

I 

'     I  2  niilliiU)i '  Platinuin  meltei!  into  globules.     Iron 

I      deflagrated  ;  other  two  uninjured. 

I   Another  plate,  I  uiilliin-  .  i  Platinum  broken  in  two  near  tlie  mid- 
I  die.    Iron  baa  evidently  been  very 

Hi  hot,  but  hi  not  destroyetl.    The  cop- 

H^  per  and  silver  are  all  right. 
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Effect  of  inserting  Long  Leads  in  the  A  portion  of  the  OirouU. 

67.  So  far,  the  various  long  wires  round  the  room  had 
been  used  as  alternative  path,  i.e.,  had  been  made  to  shunt 
the  B  spark.  I  now  proposed  to  insert  them  into  the  circuit 
in  another  place,  so  that  while  they  exerted  their  full  effect  on 
the  frequency  and  damping  of  the  oscillations,  they  should 
not  otherwise  directly  affect  the  B  spark,  which  was  to  be 
shunted  by  a  distinct  and  constant  conductor. 


ROUND   ROOM 


Fig.  426. 

For  this  latter  purpose  I  wound  on  a  glass  lamp  chimney  a 
spiral  of  copper  wire  of  the  following  dimensions : 

685  centims.  of  No.  12  copper  wire  in  39  turns. 

Diameter  of  each  turn  5*5  centims.  Thickness  of  wire  *24 
centims.  Total  length  of  spiral  28  centims.  Free  ends,  13 
centims.  the  two,  attached  to  spark  micrometer.  A  pair  of 
No.  16  copper  wires,  18  inches  each,  joined  the  micrometer  to 
the  outside  coats  of  the  gallon  jars  standing  on  insulating  qjbooL 

The  spiral  was  easily  detachable,  and  so  the  alternate  path 
was  either  this  spiral  or  nothing. 

One  or  other  of  the  long  leads  round  the  room  was  now 
used  to  join  the  knob  of  one  of  the  jars  to  the  machine.     The 
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kaobs  of  the  iiia4:luj>e  were  set  4  ceotims.  apart,  acd  the 
experiment  vas  k»Aj  to  Ijegin. 

a  found  that  under  these  cinMt instances  {as  had  oft«n 

hlwen  found  before),  i^.,  with  a  long  lead  in  the  main  i-in-uit, 

jar  to  which  it  waa  connect^  was  very  apt  to  overflow. 

t.,  ti>  spark   roond  ita  edge,  a  distance  of  8  inches;  this 

MidencT  being  more  marked  when  the  circuit  is  fiirmed  of 

1  conductors   than  when  the  resistance  and  (.■ousequeot 

mping  of  oseillation  is  cousiderable. 

The  leads  inserted  in  the  main  circuit  were  the  same  as 

IBve  already  been  described — viz.,  about  2?  metres  of  No.  12 

mil  of  No.  27  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  reapectivelv.     Orfofcrr 

■]»A,  1888.  The  following  was  the  result  -.—A  spark  length  4*0. 


I 


Keninrka. 


I 


I  Thielc  iron   , 

Tliin  leful 
'  Tliick'leail   . 


Jar  does  ni 
Jar 


flows. 
_    .._  B-WO  I>o««  not  overfluw. 

Cn[i]ier«|iint]  a|>(iruiiiiiial«l,v  "9  But  jar  now  ovwflows 
I  every  tjme. 

None      I  S-0  Decidedly       sbortnr 

I  than  with  coDDer. 

Copper  "pi  ralj 

Co|>perB|iiratl 
Copperspimlj 
CopperHpiral 


Overlluw-Tiratbernflen 
Sometiniee  overilawB, 


|Overflo» 


nearly 


^^  Thus,  unless  the  circuit  is  closed  bj  the  alternative  path, 
there  is  no  overflow  of  the  jar,  but  the  maximum  B  spark  is 
very  long,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  eiciting  A  spark.  Wlieu 
iheairgapis  bridged  bv  the  copper  spiral,  overflow  occurs,  but 
much  more  eaailjwith  the  thick  copper  lead  than  with  the  others. 
The  reason  why  the  B  spark  is  so  short  is  because  the  main 
t  of  the  circuit  is  so  long  i.e.,  because  in  the  approiimatc 

A        L-k-  L^ 

t  i»  much  grenler  than  /-„.  {L,  is  the  inductance  of  the  alter- 

"'  e  path  ;  L  is  the  ioduotanco  of  the  rest  gt  the  circuit.) 
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Long  Leads  in  both  A  and  B  Portions  of  Circuit. 

68.  The  same  arrangement  of  jars,  etc.,  was  tried  again 
on  October  17th,  but  some  one  or  other  of  the  long  leads  was 
used  as  the  alternative  path,  while  another  of  them,  viz.,  the 
thin  copper,  was  included  in  the  main  or  A  portion  of  the 
circuit.  The  connections  were  modified  by  removing  the  spiral 
marked  L^,  and  substituting  another  long  wire,  like  L.  The 
remarks  appended  in  the  last  column  of  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  times  the  B  spark  occurs  and  the 
number  of  times  it  fails  under  given  circumstances,  are  useful 
as  indicating  the  sharpness  of  the  adjustment  and  the  range 
of  uncertainty. 


Alternative 
path. 

Length  of  B 
sparK-gap  in 
centimetres. 

Remarks. 

None  .     .     . 

7-90 

^_ 

Thin  iron 

»»       •     • 
Thick  copper 

Thin  lead     . 

»»       •     • 

»»       •     • 

Thick  iron  . 

1-36 
1-35 

1-240 
1-225 
1-213 
1-162 

2  B  sparks  oc 

3  sparks  in  6  i 
Spits  over  edj 
2  B  sparks  pa 
2        „ 

6 

6        „ 

cur  in  10  attempts. 

Attempts. 

je  of  jar  every  time. 

8S  in  17  attempts. 

8 

6 

8 

If       •     • 
Thick  leail  '. 

1-175 
1-201 
1075 

2  „ 

1        » 

3  ,. 

7 
3 

»»       •    • 
»» 

1-087 
1-100 

3        ., 
1 

6 
10 

With  the  thick  iron  the  jar  spits  round  its  edge  pretty 
often,  and  with  the  thick  lead  it  does  so  nearly  every  time. 
With  the  thick  copper,  as  stated  above,  it  always  does  so,  and 
hence  no  satisfactory  readings  could  be  taken  with  it. 

Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Mutual  Induction  between  A  and 

B  Portions  of  Circuit. 

69.  But  since  the  two  leads  used  in  this  experiment  both 
went  round  the  same  room,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  apart, 
there  is  some  mutual  induction  between  them ;  so  observa- 
tions were  made,  noticing  carefully  whether  the  discharge 
was  going  the  same  way  round  the  two  wires  or  the  opposite 
way  round.  The  main  circuit  conductor  was  still  the  thin 
copper  wire,  and  the  alternative  path  was  one  of  the  others. 
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When  the  current  goes  the  same  way  in  both  I  call  it 
the  concurrent  arrangement;  when  opposite  ways,  non- 
con(;urrent. 

The  A  spark  was  shortened  to  3' 5  contims.  in  order  to 
avoid  so  much  overflowing  of  the  jars. 


Alternative  patli. 


Len<;^h  of  Ji  spark. 


Thill  iron,  concurrent  arrangement 

Ditto      non -concurrent . 

J  )itto      concurrent  again 
Tliick  copper,  concurrent  . 

Ditto      non-concurrent . 

Ditto      concurrent  again 


1-34 

rao 

1-33 
•95 
•84 
•95 


Thus  the  effect  of  mutual  induction  was  slightly  to  increase 
the  apparent  impedance  of  the  alternative  path  when  its 
current  flowed  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  main 
circuit.  But  the  effect  is  not  great.  The  fact  is  that  L  and 
L(,  are  lx)th  affected  together,  and  so  tlie  effect  on  the  ratio 

T  ,°T   is  unimportant. 
J  J  +  Jj„ 

Effect  of  Diminishing  Self 'induct  ion  in  B  Circuit. 

70.  A  zigzag  of  wire  was  now  prepared,  consisting  of  the 
same  length  of  the  same  wire  as  those  round  the  room, 
wound  zigzag  on  pegs  on  a  board.  A  pair  of  wires  were  thus 
prepared,  one  of  thin  iron  the  other  of  thin  copper.  The 
thin  copper  wire  round  the  rooms  was  still  kept  in  the  A 
circuit,  and,  in  fact,  everything  else  remained  as  it  had  been. 

There  was  now,  of  course,  no  mutual  induction  between 
the  parts  of  the  circuit. 


Alternative  j»atli. 

Length  of  B  Hi)ark. 

Thin  iron  zi'^^za**" 

•97 

Thin  Conner  ziirzaif 

•71 

.  I 

Substitute  now  in  the  A  circuit  the  thin  copper  zigzag 
instead  of  the  thin  copi>er  wire  round  room ;  leave  all  else 
the  same.     (A  spark  still  3 "5.) 


Alternative  pr.th. 

Length  of  B  spark. 

None 

4-95 
4-13 

Thin  iron  ziirzaif .     .     t 

gJ^'-"tf"-'S 
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The  diminution  of  L  has  brought  up  the  length  of  the  B 
spark  tremendously. 


Effect  of  the  Light  of  One  Spark  in  Assisting  the  Other, 

71.  A  large  number  of  similar  experiments  were  made, 
combining  the  zigzags  with  the  wires  round  the  room  in 
various  ways,  and  inserting  other  things  in  the  A  portion  of 
the  circuit ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  any  more  of 
these.  As  has  been  previously  noticed  (see  §§43  and  44, 
the  adjustment  of  the  maximum  B  spark  was  often  found  to 
be  different  when  it  could  see  the  A  spark  from  what  it  was 
when  the  light  of  the  A  spark  was  screened  from  it.  The 
effect  is  not  very  large,  and  the  conditions  have  to  be  such  as 
give  fair  sensitiveness  to  the  B  spark — i.e.,  those  which  make 
it  neither  very  short  nor  very  long ;  but,  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  effect  of  the  light  of  the  A  spark  in  assisting  the 
jmssage  of  a  discharge  across  the  B  spark-gap  is  quite  distinct, 
even  when  the  two  sparks  are  not  at  all  close  to  eaeh  other. 
The  following  extract  indicates  this : 

October  2,4ih, — Spiral  on  lamp  glass  (§  ^7)  in  A  circuit. 
A  spark  length  3*5  as  before. 


Alternative  path. 


None 


•* 


Condition  as  to  light. 


Thin  copper  wire  round 


Light  of  A  screened  off 
Light  of  A  visible  at  B 


Length  of      Remarks  concerning 
£  spark.  '  jB  spark. 


70 
7*0 


room 

Light  V 

isible 

2775 

i  9 

t>            II            »• 

1                     tt 

2*»00 

i> 

•t            >.            *• 

t» 

2-825 

I 

•»            i.            »» 

Light  screened  off 

!     2-675 

6 

t»            »•            »» 

1           tt 

»f 

2700 

2 

»»            »i            »» 

ft 

f  f 

2-7:^5 

1 

(•            tt            ft 

tt 

ft 

2-750 

0 

Thin  iron  round  room  , 

Light  visible 

2-48 

Thin  lead  round  room  . 

(( 

2«:t 

Thirk  lead 

f  • 

1     2-«.i 

Thick  copper   .     .    . 

ft 

2-.'i2 

Thick  iron 

1 1 

2  40 

Thin  iron  sigxag .    .     . 

tt 

1-88 

Thin  copper  sigsa^ . 
Old  No.  0  copper  circle 

'  1                      •» 

158 

1 

♦  42 

tf 

-20 

Uld  No.  2  iron  circle 

f  t 

•19 

No.  26  iron  eircle 

•                         »» 

•29 

No.  36  copper  circle 

•                         ft 

•24 

No.  18  inm  cin-le     . 

1         2i 

No.  18  copper  circle . 

•                         tf 

•23 

9  yparks  pass  oot  of  10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


The  effect  of  the  light  of  one  spark  in  helping  the  other  is 
plain  enough  in  the  above  "  thin  copper  wire  round  room  '*• 
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but  it  was  repeated  and  verified  with  many  other  arrange- 
ments. It  had  been  previously  observed  in  another  manner 
bv  Hertz. 


Experiment  to  Compare  Zigzags  with  Spirals  of  the  same 

Length. 

72.  The  same  kind  of  wire  as  had  been  used  for  the  zig- 
zags (27  metres)  was  now  wound  on  an  open  wooden  frame 
in  a  spiral,  say,  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  square  or  thereabouts, 
with  about  an  inch  between  the  different  turns. 

The  small  spiral  on  lamp  glass  of  §  67  was  put  in  A 
circuit,  and  A  spark  adjusted  to  3*5  centims.  [Setting  of  A 
s{>ark  not  precisely  accurate  from  one  day  to  another.]  The 
following  is  a  typical  selection  from  the  readings : 


Alternative  path. 


None 

Thin  copper  zigzag 
Thin  iron  zi^zai^  . 
Thin  iron  sputtl  . 
Thin  copper  spiral . 
Both  zigzags  in  series 


Length  of 
B  spark. 


7-93 
1-70 
1-88 
3-36 
4  03 
2*2 


but  overflows  jar  nearly  every  time. 


Thus,  the  effect  of  increasing  L^  on  the  length  of  B  spark, 
everything  else  remaining  the  same,  is  very  marked.  The 
figures  show  that  either  spiral  offers  far  more  impedance 
than  both  the  zigzags  (of  the  same  wire  exactly)  in  series. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  account  of  my  experiments  on  "  The 
Alternative  Path." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

OTHER    EXPERIMENTS   ON    THE   DISCHARGE   OF 
LEYDEN  JARS. 

The  following  eiperimentB  among  otherB  were  made  in  the 
couree  o£  1888,  beginning  in  February  of  that  year.  A  brief 
account  of  t)ie  early  experiments,  with  some  of  the  deductions 
from  them,  was  given  in  the  above  lectures  to  the  Society  of 
Arte  on  Lightning  Conductors;  and  in  the  "Electrician," 
vole,  xxi.,  siii.,  ixiii.,  under  the  same  title,  a  number  of  others 
were  published  at  length,  viz.,  the  aeries  of  eitperiments 
relating  to  the  "alternative  path."  But  an  account  of  the 
rest  of  the  eiperimenta  has  only  now  been  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society.     This  account  follows  here. 


Description  of  Jarg  Vscd. 

1.  The  pattern  of  jar  ordinarily  need  was  an  open  cylinder 
without  lid  or  neck,  with  the  charging  rod  firmly  supported 
from  the  interior  and  quite  free  from  the  glass  above  the 
tinfoil. 

They  were  of  two  principal  sizes,  which  I  call  for  short 
"  gallon  "  and  "  pint." 

Each  gallon  jar  was  40cm.  high  and  13cm.  diameter,  coated 
to  within  lO-Scm.  of  the  top  ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  pair 
chiefly  used  was  00062  microfarad  each.  Two  in  aeries  had 
a  capacity  of  23  K  metres  Each  pint  jar  was  16'5cm  hi^h 
and  8'2cm.  diameter,  and  was  coated  to  within  5cm.  of  the 
top.  The  capacity  of  the  one  chiefly  used  was  00016  micro- 
farad. Two  pint  jars  in  series  had  a  capacity  of  6'6  K 
metres. 
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In  addition  to  these  ordinarj  ja.rs,  a  couple  of  lax^  con- 
deneers  were  made.  ea*;h  consisting  of  16  pairs  of  IX-inch 
ei|nare  tinfoil  Bheels.   separated  by  double  thitknesaes  of 

'  window  i^lasB,  ea«b  ])ane  about  y'^  ineb  thick,  and  with  a  good 
margin;  tinfoil  strip  connectors  protruding  on  alternate  sides,  i 
and  copper  wire  prolongations,  with  all  joints  soldered,  termi- 
nating in  a  ]jair  of  knobbed  rods  projectin(j  upwards  through 
stout  glass  tubes  more  than  a  fwrt  apart ;  the  whole  thoroughly 
soaked  and  embedded  in  a  mass  of  paraffin,  jKiured  molten 

,   into  a  strong  teak  outer  case  22  x  20  x  1'3  inches,  tbe  whole 
when  finished  weighing  about  3  cwt.  i 

The  capacity  of  one  of  these  condensers  was  0'028,  of  the  ] 
other  0-02,  microfarad.     Sing!e  glass  thickness  would  have  i 
given  much  greater  capacity,  but  prelimiuary  experiments  I 
showed  that  single  thicknesses  of  glass  were  punctured  by 
Tery  modest  sparks. 

It  is  important  in  these  experiments  to  have  joints  better 

}  made  tliau  is  usual  for  high-tension  electricity.     Fizniug  or 

^   sparking  inside  jars  is  abominable. 


Aixouut  of  thr.  Long  Conilu<!loTi  used  in  the  Eiirli/ 
Ej^perimenis, 
i.  Hounil    tlie    Physics    Lecture    Theatre    in    Uuiversity  I 
I    College,  Liverpool,  supported  on  four  vertical  posts  a  good  I 
way  from  every  wall,  were  stretched  and  supported,  either  by  ) 
silk  thread  or  silk  ribbon  according  to  the  strength  demanded, 
four  or  five  wires,  two  of  them  of  copper,  one  thick  (No.  1 
8.W.O.)  and  the  other  thin  (No.  19)  ;  two  of  them  of  iron, 
one  thiek  (No.  1)  and  the  other  thin  (No.  18).    Tbey  are 
called  respectively  "  long  thick  copper,"  "  long  thick  iron." 
'*  hjng  thin  copper."  "long  thin  iron,"     Sometimes  a  "thinnest 
iron"  of  No.  27  bw.o.  was  used  too.     The  thick  wires  formed 
I  a  rude  rectangle  840  x  515cm. ;  being  joined  mechanioally 
I  not  far  from  their  ends  by  a  foot  or  so  of  silk  ribbon,  and 
BUfficient  free  ends  being  left  to  connect  directly  with  jars  or 
I  machine;  connection  being  generally  made  by  wrapping  tinfoil 
I  tightly  round   the  joined   coiidnctors.      The   tbii 
I  formed  rather  larger  rectangles. 

^rticulars  of  ttiese  conductors  here  follow : 


;M4 
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Na    \  co|»|)er 
So,    \  inm  . 

NtK  18  irtm  . 
Ntv.  27  imii  . 


Approxi- 
mate 


i.„««i.   I »!o. .,«♦«,■  <J"l''»*''.v  mate 

Length.  I)ian.eter  ^^^^^^^       effective 

iiiductAnce. 

I  i 


iiietref*.  '  centini. 


27  1 
271 
30-3 
30-3 
30-3 


0-74 

0-71 

0-085 

012 

0-035 


ohiiiH. 
0-025 
0-088 
2-72 
3-55 
33-3 


metres. 
390 
390 
570 
550 
030 


Approxi- 
mate 
capacity. 


iiietreK. 
5 
5 

H 

3 


Tho  coi>j)er  is  commercial  quality  and  evidently  of  miser- 
rW«*  conductivity.  I  afterwards  got  some  real  copi)er  from 
MoNMrM.  Thos.  Bolton  and  Sons,  and  with  it  the  phenomena 
nn^  still  better  marked. 

Early  Experiments. 

3.  The  large  glass    condenser   (0-028mfd.)    w^as   charged 

tlirough  one  or  other  of  the  long  wires,  and  a  choice  was 

offorod  the  discharge,  so  that  it  might  go  either  round  the 

wirv  or  leap  an  air  gap,  as  it  chose ;  as  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

A  are  the  ordinary  terminal  knobs  of  the  Voss  or  Wims- 

hurst  machine  where  the  spark 
occurs ;  1?  is  the  discharge  interval 
acting  as  a  shunt  to  the  wire  or 
other  resistance.  M  Q  N  repre- 
sents diagrammatically  one  of  the 
wires  round  the  room.  The  spark- 
length  B  was  adjusted  so  that  it 
was  an  off  chance  whether  the  dis- 
charge chose  it  or  the  wire.  It 
was  noticed  that  when  the  dis- 
charge chose  B  the  A  spark  was 
strong,  but  when  the  discharge 
chose  the  wire  the  A  spark  was 

Lweak.    The  difference  appeared  to 
I    be  only  in  the  noise  or  suddenness 
j    of  the  spark,  for  when  a  Biess's 
Q /     electro-thermometer  was  inserted 

p.  ^  in  the  circuit  it  indicated  about 

^^'  the  same  in  either  case. 

A  capillary  tube  was  filled  with  very  dilute  acid  so  that  its 
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»KsieUuii:e  wiis  ahoat  \  megohm,  and  wa«  uouaected  auroitB  Liu- 
B  knoba  instead  of  the  lon^  wire.  When  this  acid  tube  wns 
thus  made  the  alternative  path,  and  the  1}  kaoha  placed  su 
far  apart  that  the  discharge  was  obliged  to  choose  it,  the  A 
spark  was  vtry  weak,  being  reduced  to  a  quiet  spit,  which 
could  be  anal.Viiod  bv  a  slowly  rotalint;  mirror  into  Beveral 
detauhcd  spark  a. 

Aft«r  a  uumlier  of  rcodiiigH  of  spark-leugth,  which  have 
lieen  elsewhere  published  (and  which  showed  among  other 
Ihinga  that  it  made  very  little  difference  whether  the  alter- 
native path  were  copper  or  iron),  a  commoa  Lcyden  jar  wati 
substituted  for  the  condeimer.  and  similar  results  were  obtained 
with  it. 

But  it  was  now  noticed,  in  a<lditiou,  that  the  jar  frequently 
overflowed  by  sparking  over  its  lip ;  and  that  when  this 
happened  a  spark  still  occurred  at  IJ  though  not  at  A. 

A  special  overflow  or  short-circuiting  ^lath  watt  theu  pro- 
vided, equivalent  to  a  pair  of  disK'harging  tongs ;  calling  this 
air  gap  C,  it  was  found  that,  according  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  width  of  eimrk  gaps,  flashes  at  J!  and  C  could  be  got 
without  ^  J  or  at  ^  and  B  without  C ;  or  at  C  only.  (This 
was  the  beginning  of  experiments  on  overflow.) 

Putting  acid  resistance  int<:i  the  circuit  at  ^  or  at  ^weakens 
Init  does  not  stop  the  B  sjiarks ;  and  it  has  the  same  effect  at 

»Maaa.t  N.  But  inserting  resistance  at  Q  does  not  weaken 
Ihe  B  Bpark  perceptibly ;  neither  does  cutting  the  wire  there ; 
Ully,  of  course,  in  order  to  permit  the  chai^ng  of  the  jar  in 
Hiis  case,  the  It  gap  has  to  be  bridged  by  some  imperfect  con- 
ductor ;  this  shuut  high  resistance,  which  may  be  a  piece  of 
dry  wood  or  anything  just  sufficient  to  convey  the  charging 
current,  hiiviug  no  appreciable  cBfect  upon  the  B  spark. 

But  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  wire  was  cut  at  Q  a  sin- 
gularly long  spark  or  strong  brush  discharge  attempted  to 
jump  the  space  there  whenever  the  machine  spark  occurred. 
(This  was  tJie  liegimiing  of  experiments  on  "  recoil  kick  ") 
It  was  also  found  that  connecting  the  machine  side  of  the 
r  to  earth  (the  long  wire,  not  interrupted  anywhere,  being 
ulated)  increased  the  strength  of  the  B  sparks  very  much. 
1  made  them  easier  to  get.  Evidently  the  wire  was  acting 
I  one  coat  of  a  condenser,  the  wall  being  the  other  coat. 
^eu  when  the  jar  was  discarded,  no  connection  being  made 
jiil4  placCi  nnd  the  wire  alone  used,  sparks  occurred  at  11 
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l)eriect\j  well  whenever  the  machine  gave  a  spark  at  A, 
(This  led  to  experiments  on  the  "  surging  circuit.") 


X>  F 


Expcrimeiits  on  Overflow  {Febmary,  1888) . 

Small  Jar. 

4.  Tried  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  44,  the  jar  being 
pint  size,  as  described  above,  of  plain  cylindrical  shape,  open 
at  top,  ¥rith  its  lip  projecting  2  inches  above  the  tinfoil  so  that 
the  overflow  distance  was  4  inches.  The  long  wire  was  the 
30  yards  of  No.  1  copper.  In  addition  to  the  machine  spark 
gap  A,  a  couple  of  other  intervals,  labelled  D  and  F,  were 

also  provided ;  the  spark  gap  D  being 
led  up  to  through  the  long  thick  wire, 
the  spark  gap  J?' through  the  capillary 
water  tube  of  high  resistance  already 
mentioned.  The  A  knobs  were  each 
234em.  diameter.  The  size  of  the 
others  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 
Separating  the  machine  knobs  too 
far  for  a  spark  there,  sparks  could  be 
got  either  at  0  or  at  J?'  or  over  the  lip 
of  the  jar,  or  in  two  or  three  places 
at  once.  The  lengths  were  D  =  0*72 
inch,  F  =  0'68  inch.  Bringing  the 
^4  knobs  nearer  together,  a  distance 
of  0*57  inch,  it  went  there  too.  The 
A  spark  is  the  noisiest,  then  D,  and 
lastly  F;  J'  is  in  fact  quite  weak. 
When  it  spark^s  at  D  it  mostly  goes  at  F  too,  and  likewise 
overflows  the  lip  of  the  jar  too,  but  not  always. 

Shorten  all  the  air  gaps  so  as  to  avoid  overflow,  and  they 
spark  simultaneously  at  the  following  distances : 

A.  D.  F, 

0-435  0-565  0575 

Modified  the  plan  of  connections  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  45  ; 
the  second  water  resistance  or  "  leak  "  being  now  introduced 
merely  in  order  to  give  the  jar  the  possibility  of  charging. 

Whenever  an  A  spark  occurs,  a  considerable  range  is  per- 
missible with  the  others.  As  to  F,  it  does  not  matter  how 
short  that  is  made ;  it  is  affected  by  the  others,  but  has  no 
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Ect  on  them,  The  overflow  of  jar  specially  accompanies  a 
rk  at  D.  Frequently  sparks  occur  in  all  four  places  at 
once;  and  at  times  the  overflows  of  jars  are  violent  and 
numerous,  so  that,  when  A  and  Dare  both  pretty  long,  flashes 
fly  from  cork  and  wciod  and  almost  anything  that  happens  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  jar.  (The  jar  stood  on  a  wooden  block  on 
an  insulating  stool :  it  was  principally  from  this  that  flashes 
sprang  sometimes.) 

The  following  readings  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of  adjust- 
ment permissibti} ;  all  the  flashes  in  a  horizontal  line  occurring 
'  multaneouslv : 


Length  of  Sparks  (m«  inches). 


A.     ,    D. 

^■ 

Jar  lip. 

Hemark". 

t-4S      0-53 

OiB 

Overflowed  (4  inches). 

fl-48        - 

0-48 

Quiet. 

0-48      0-42 

0-37 

0-69      0-32 

0'4,i 

Herein  began  to  tail. 

0-69  1  i-ai 

(»-0 

Overflowed  violently. 

Here  D  began  to  fail. 

0-69      1-03 

0'9 

Flanhing  from   wood 

Here  F  began  to  (ail 

oranitlun«. 

again,  or  to  be  re- 

Thus,  with  a  long  D  spark,  F  could  be  anything  up  to 
uine-tenths  of  an  inch ;  whereas,  with  a  short  D  spark,  it 
failed  at  half  that  distance.  The  jar-overflow  is  precipitated 
'  Y  a  moderate  .-1  spark  if  D  occur  too.  J)  can  be  much  longer 
If  both  .[  and  D  are  long,  the  overflow  is  violent. 

Larijer  Jars. 

pNow  replace  the  first  pint  jar  by  one  of  the  large  "  gallon" 
^in  of  similar  open  shape,  but  with  the  glass  protruding 
f  inches  above  the  coatings,  so  that  its  overflow  flash  was 
tt'inehes  long. 

I  (The  cajBicity  of  the  jar  was  00062  microfarad,) 
I  With  A  spark  O'B'2  inch  long,  the  D  and  F  gaps  might  be 
nything.  but  so  long  as  the  D  spark  was  allowed  to  pskss  the 
Itr  overflowed  every  time  the  machine  gave  a  spark  at  A. 
I  On  putting  one   terminal  of  the   machine  to  earth   (the 
I  nut  attached  to  the  jar),  the  D  s]>ark  is  considerably 
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lengthened ;  and,  even  when  the  knobs  are  widely  separated, 
brushes  leap  from  each  into  the  air  whenever  an  A  flash 
occurs. 

Simplified  Connectiotis, 

5.  Tried  now  this  same  gallon  jar  connected  up  to  the 
machine  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  either  direct  by  a 
foot  or  so  of  ordinary  wire,  or  else  by  the  long  thick  copper 
round  room  or  some  other  long  wire,  or  sometimes  by  both, 


D 


/         r      ;       ivalcF* 


uitlc 


Icitij  thirk  rnpprn 
Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  46,  so  as  to  see  what  difference  the  length  of 
connecting  circuit  made  to  ease  of  overflow. 

The  machine's  knobs  were  gradually  separated  until  the  jar 
flashed  over  its  lip,  and  then  their  distance  apart  was  read. 
It  was  found  that  with  the  long  connector  a  very  much  shorter 
A  spark  was  sufficient  to  cause  overflow  than  with  the  short- 
circuiting  wire.  And  not  only  was  it  shorter,  it  was  incom- 
parably quieter;  the  jar  seemed  to  overflow  without  any 
trouble  or  violence  when  attached  to  the  long  circuit,  whereas, 
when  this  was  short-circuited  out,  the  A  spark  had  to  be  long 
to  cause  an  overflow,  and  when  it  occurred  it*  violence  was 
great,  as  if  threatening  to  smash  the  jar.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  short  circuit  was  removed  and  the  long 
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^Hwire  replaced,  the  jar  orerfluwed,  not  in  one  streak,  but  iu  a 
^F  torrent  or  cascade  of  sparks ;  the  number  of  these  aplaslies 
gradually  decreasing  dowu  to  oue  again  as  the  spark  A  was 
shortened. 

It  was  also  found  that  after  an  overflow  another  was  niorv 
likely,  whereas  after  a  failure  another  failure  was  proliabk' : 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  hysteresis,  the  conditions  of 
overflow  beiug  easier  for  a  decreasing  A  spark  than  for  ati 
increasing  one  of  the  same  length.  This  seemed  especially 
Doticeable  when  the  long  connector  was  thin  copper,  instead 
of  being  so  thick  and  massive  as  the  No.  1  copper  on  the  cue 
band,  or  so  highly  resisting  as  thin  iron  on  the  utlier. 

The  following  table  Bummariites  the  readings.  The  full 
contrast  does  not  come  out  strong  in  tlie  early  uiimliers: 
there  is  some  caprice  about  whether  the  jar  overflows  or  not, 
probably  having  something  to  do  with  the  stati?  nf  the  glass 
surface. 

The  contrast  comes  out  best  towards  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  '■  thick  copper  "  and  other  long  leads  referred  ti)  an'  thotw.' 
specified  in  §  2. 


I 


Length  of  ^  Hiisrk 
able  to  inHke  JHr 

inaciiiiie  and  oDt«r 

liemiirk*. 

coat  of  jar. 

(in  tenths  of  inciil 

Short  wire 

7-0 

Long  thick  copper  wire 

5B 

Long  thin  copiwr  wire  . 

fromfl-es  t«7'4 

Accorutnff  Xq  wninh 
il  (lid  litMt. 

Long  thin  iron  wire  -    . 

7-8 

Short  wire  acain  .    .    . 
Long  iron  BhunteJ   l.y 

flfl 

11-3 

Xo  ..verllow. 

tthorl  wire 

Look  iron  aJone    .     -     - 
Tiiiek  copiier  agMn  .     , 

11  J 

HliJlnoovurllow, 

Overflow  <n'nrv  titiio 

until  gniil-iilKirleii 

wl  to  tuW 

Thick  topper  Hliunttil  liv 

IT'') 

[hieanotovorlluw  till 

ahort  w^  . 

thill  long  and  nolaj' 
■iHu-k  U  reaclinl. 

B-2 

fti  Itil.,  tlin  .park 

Rrtain    thick    ™pi*r. 
Earth  ow  knob  oJiun- 

R-as 

\  ■'.?"'', \r".S\\.,v,-n. 

ehine 
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Conductor  used  between 

machine  and  outer 

coat  of  jar. 


Length  of  A  spArk 
able  to  make  jar 

overflow 
(in  tenths  of  inch). 


Remarks. 


Sliort-circuit  again   .     . 
Thin  iron  wire     .     .     . 


All  three  long  wires  in 
parallel 

Thick  wire  again,  but 
with  a  bridge  across 
trying  to  shunt  out  all 
but  about  3  yards  of  it 
'  Short-circuit  again  adde<l 

Remove  the  bridge  but 
leave  the  short-circuit 

Disconnect  one  end  of 
thick  wire,  but  leave 
short-circuit 

Disconnect  Iwth  ends, 
having  only  short-cir- 
cuit 

Restore  thick  wire  simply 


Retain  thick  wire,  but  ' 
earth  jar  end  of  it 

Now  earth  machine  end  I 
of  it 

Short-circuit  it  once  more 

Simple  thick  wire  alone 

once  more 
Thin  copper  wire .     .     . 


5-9 
6-25 
17-0 
5-6 
min.  6*4,  max.  7  1 


9-2 


6-4 
6-5 


10-3 
from  8-7  to  10-2 

9-4 


9-4 


5-5 


Still  does  not  over- 
flow. 
Overflows. 

A  little  indetermin- 
ate, acconling  to 
whether  overflow 
or  failure  happened 
last,  that  which 
happened  last  be- 
ing ejisiest  to  get 
again. 

A  has  to  be  enormous 
l>efore  it  overflows. 

With  this  thin  iron 
wire  the  overflow 
I)oint  seems  defi- 
nite, whereas  vnth. 
the  thin  copper  it 
was  not. 


No  apparent  reason 
for  this  shortness. 


So  now  evidently  the 
jar  is  easier  to  spark 
over,  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning. 
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I  Spiral  Ciniduclor. 

6.  Another  cwnnpcting  path  was  now  made,  coueisting  of 
B  yarda  of  the  No.  1  copper  woiiuil  iuto  an  open  spiral  about 
H  root  in  diameter,  and  snapeudt'd  in  air  by  ribbon,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dott^.-d  line  in  Vi^.  47 ;  when  in  use,  it«  two  ends 
were  led,  one  to  a  machine  terminal,  the  other  to  outer  uoat 
of  gallon  jar.  whose  inner  coil  was  connected  to  the  other 
macliiue  terminal. 

Thia  being  bo,  the  lengths  of  machine  spark  needed  to 
Ljnake  the  jar  overflow  (round  its  lip  always)  under  different 
farcumatances  were  again  read  as  follows : 


Kind  of  connector  ue?il. 


jThick  copper  apirol 
Short  circuit      ,    .    .    . 
>  I  Spiral  again  .     .     ,     .     . 

J  LoDK  thick  wire  round  n 
Boln  Uiie  and  spinl  in  » 
The  two  in  parallel    . 

^The  spiral  eJone  again    . 


Thick  copper  spiral  .  . 
Thick  wire  round  room  . 

Snort  circnit      .... 

Spiral 

Thick  iron  wire  round  roo 
Iron  anilcap]>er  niunil  rooni 

Iron  alone 

Copiier  alone  .... 
Sh..^  circuit  .  .  .  . 
,(.'ci]i]ter  agiun     .... 


0-58  to  0-52  inch. 


Effect  of  High  Retittanee. 

7.  Interijose  tho  capillary^  liquid  tube  (}  megohm)  in  tite 
circuit  of  the  thick  copjter  wire,  putting  it  at  one  or  the  other 
end  of  it,  and  the  jar  refuses  to  overflow,  although  the  spark- 
length  A  is  increased  to  2^  inches. 

The  spark  is  quiet,  long,  and  zigzaggy.  The  resistance  has 
Jfce  same  effect  at  either  end.  but  the  spark  seemed  atraitfhler 
prhen  the  resistance  was  at  jar  end  of  long  wire. 
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To  test  effect  of  putting  resistance  into  the  middle  of  a 
long  connector,  both  the  tluck  wires  round  room  (one  copper, 
the  other  iron)  were  joined  in  series  and  used  as  connector. 
Overflow  began  when  A  =  0'6  inch.  The  wires  were  now 
disconnected  at  their  far  ends,  and  the  capillary  tube  made  to 
bridge  the  gap.  The  jar  now  refused  to  overflow,  though  A 
was  more  than  trebled  in  length.  (Fizzing  stopped  it  at  that 
point.) 

Conirast  between  C  Path  and  Overflow. 

8.  But  when  an  artificial  overflow  path  is  supplied  to 
the  coatings  (as  indicated  by  the  strong  line  to  C  knob  in 
Fig.  47)  the  matter  is  different.  It  does  not  now  feel  the  effect 
of  a  long  circuit  as  different  from  that  of  a  short  one.  The 
space  at  C  being  0*94  inch,  a  spark  jumped  there  sometimes 
and  sometimes  at  ii=0'75,  with  the  high  resistance  inter- 
posed in  the  two  long  leads;  and  just  the  same  happened 
when  the  resistance  was  removed  and  the  long  wires  directly 
connected. 

When  A  was  shortened  to  0*64,  the  overflow  was  unable 
to  select  C,  but  it  jumped  the  lip  of  the  jar  instead.  It  pre- 
ferred 8  inches  of  jar-lip  to  1  inch 
between  the  C  knobs.  When  strong 
enough  it  would  seem  to  go  at  C;  when 
too  weak  for  that  it  jumps  the  edge ; 
but  this  is  not  a  clear  account  of  the 
matter.  A  better  statement  is  the 
following : 

An  A  spark  precipitates  an  overflow 
(i.e.,  over  the  lip  of  the  jar),  but  it  does 
not  precipitate  a  C  spark.  When  a  spark  occurs  at  C  there 
is  quiet  at  A.  The  A  and  C  sparks  are  alternative,  not  simul- 
taneous. Moreover  a  C  spark  does  not  cause  overflow.  An 
A  spark  can  easily  occur  without  the  edge  of  the  jar  being 
jumped,  but  the  edge  is  never  jumped  without  an  A  spark. 
(Connections  being  as  in  Fig.  46,  with  the  addition  of  a  short 
C  or  artificial  overflow  path,  as  shown  by  the  thick  line  in 
Fig.  47.) 

Long  Connector  in  C  Circuit. 

9.  But  now  the  thick  copper  spiral  above  mentioned  (§  6) 
was  arranged  to  connect  one  of  the  0  knobs  with  the  outer 


^.:..r:f:-') 

<::::.-.:•■< 

^M  ••— __     • 


V. - 


Fig.  47. 


liFFECT  OF  IRON  COHE. 

IdU&t  of  its  jur  (as  indiLAted  by  the  dotted  line  iii  Fig.  4?,  the 
Htrong-Iiue  shuat  being  removed),  une  of  the  two  long  thick 
wires  rouud  the  room  being  used  to  couueot  up  the  miwhiue 
to  the  same  outer  coat,  a»  ia  Fig.  46.  Under  these  ciruum< 
Btances,  simultaneous  sparks  coald  be  got  at  A  and  at  C,  and 
both  about  the  same  length,  but  not  when  they  were  too  \oa^, 
twj.  A  =  052,  C  =  0'57  inch.  But  now  the  jar  could  be  made 
tu  overflow  by  either  spark  if  of  sufficient  length.  Thus  if 
j1  =0-6]  or  if  C=0-74,  the  jar  lip  get*  jumped,  and  some- 
times the  A  spark  occurs,  sometimes  the  C,  but  not  both. 
Auother  reading :  j1  =  0'69  or  (7=0*94 ;  jar  OTerflows  in 
either  case. 

Kesture  now  the  usual  short  wire  to  the  C  knobs,  and  the  , 
C  spark  still  often  goes,  but  it  has  no  effect  ou  the  jar.  The 
I  A  spark  makes  the  jar  ovei'flow  as  before. 
I  Bnt  if  the  long  lead  between  machine  and  jar  be  short- 
[  circuited-out  (as  by  the  dotted  line  of  Fig.  46),  while  the  thick 
[  copi>er  spiral  still  joins  up  to  the  C  knobs  (as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  47),  then  A  cannot  make  the  jar  jump, 
L  while  C  can  easily. 

J  Thus  overflow  is  always  easily  produced  by  the  action  of 
L  the  spark  occurring  in  a  long  good- conducting  lead,  not  in  a 
1  short  or  bad-conducting  one, 


Effect  of  Iron  Core. 
ID.  Using  the  thick  copper  spiral  as  before  (§  G)  to  make 

■  the  pint  jar  overflow,  I  tried  whether  inserting  large  massive 
f  iron  bars  in  it  as  a  magnetic  core  would  have  any  effect, 
■.There  happened  to  be  three  large  bars,  each  about  3  inches 
■■in  diameter,  which  were  used.     They  were  of  soft  iron,  and 

■  intended  for  the  legs  of  an  electro- magnet, 

I  No  effect  was  found.  The  length  of  the  A  spark  needed  to 
Lmake  the  jar  overflow  was,  as  near  as  one  could  tell,  the 
IiBame  whether  the  iron  was  in  the  spiral  or  not.    Thus : 

Without  iron A  =063 

With  one  bar  iu  spiral      .     .     .  0-51 

With  three  bars 0-515 


.'ould  be  sure  of.     For  further  experi- 
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Effect  of  Capacity, 

11.  The  spiral  was  now  shunted  out  by  a  couple  of  Lcjden 
jars  in  series,  i.e.,  with  their  knobs  touching  either  end  of  it 
and  with  their  outer  coats  connected.  If  the  jars  only 
touched  one  end  of  the  wire,  they  had  no  effect ;  but  when 
they  touched  both  ends,  a  larger  A  spark  was  needed  to  cause 
overflow. 

With  the  spiral  alone  .     .     .     .     A  =  0*53 
With  the  capacity  shunt  .     .     .     J.  =  0*76 

Experiments  on  Large  Condenser, 

12.  It  was  not  desirable  to  expose  the  large  condenser  (§1) 
to  such  conditions  as  would  make  it  want  to  overflow,  because 
overflow  with  it  would  mean  bursting ;  but  one  of  the  pint 
jars  was  arranged  on  it  as  a  safety-valve,  and  it  was  then 
connected  up  to  the  machine.  On  now  taking  machine  sj>ark 
at  A,  the  pint  jar  might  or  might  not  overflow  its  4  inches. 

With  very  short  connections     .     ,  A^O'h  inch  did  not  over- 
flow it. 
With  wires  each  a  yard  or  so  long  .  A  =  0*4  inch  was  sufficient. 
And  with  spiral  of  thick  copper    .  A  =  0'3  inch  was  enough. 

Iran  Core  Again, 

13.  Tried  a  stout  spiral  of  brass  wire  (a  spiral  spring  about 
a  foot  long  and  an  inch  diameter)  ;  it  made  the  jar  overflow 
fairly  easily.  Then  inserted  in  the  spiral  a  bundle  of  fine 
iron  wires  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper,  but  could  detect  no 
difference  whatever  (cf.  §  18,  p.  28/  and  §§  58  and  62,  pp. 
328  and  331). 

Summary, 

14.  The  noteworthy  circumstance  in  all  these  experiments 
is  the  remarkable  action  of  a  long  thick  and  good  conductor 
in  causing  the  jar  to  overflow,  especially  if  it  be  insulated, 
the  most  powerful  conductor  for  this  purpose  being  one  with 
considerable  self-induction  and  capacity  but  very  Uttle  resis- 
tance. Evidently  such  a  conductor  assists  the  formation  of  an 
electric  surging,  whose  accumulated  momentum  charges  the 
jar  momentarily  up  to  bursting  point.  Kesistance  damps  the 
vibrations  down,  and  short  wires  have  insufficient  ^ectrio 
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inertia  and  capacity  to  get  them  up.  Iron,  whether  massive 
or  subdivided,  shows  no  effect  whatever  on  the  effective 
inductance  of  a  circuit  surrounding  it. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  how  far  more  readily  a  jar  overflows 
directly  between  its  coatings  over  the  lip  than  it  does  through 
a  pair  of  discharging  tongs  held  round  the  lip.  Probably  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  tinfoil  contribute  to  this  effect,  possibly 
also  dust  or  other  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  or  it 
may  be  the  action  of  the  air  film  itself,  but  it  seems  as  if  the 
extremely  small  inductance  of  such  a  path  likewise  aids  what, 
if  it  is  to  occur  at  all,  must  take  advantage  of  a  flood  tide,  a 
millionth  of  a  second's  duration. 


Confirmatory  Experiments  (6th  March,  1888). 

15.  Two  similar  jars,  each  with  dischargers,  were  connected 
as  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

A  spark  at  A  now  caused  the  distant  jar  to  overflow  easily, 
but  had  no  effect  on  the  near  one.    Similarly,  a  spark  at  C 


Fig.  48. 

caused  the  jar  distant  from  C  to  overflow  easily,  but  had  no 
effect  on  its  own  jar. 

An  A  spark  never  caused  a  spark 'at  0.     Sparks  occurred 
either  at  ^  or  at  C  according  to  which  happened  to  be  the 
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uarrowesi  ga]>,  but  not  at  both ;  and  it  was  always  the  jar 
most  distant  from  the  spark  that  overflowed  its  lip. 

16.  The  explanation  probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
when  a  spark  discharges  its  near  jar  the  charge  from  the 
distant  one  rushes  forward,  but,  not  being  able  to  arrive  in 
time,  surges  back  violently  and  overflows.  The  effect  can  pro- 
bably be  imitated  with  a  long  water  trough  by  momentarily 
opening  and  suddenly  closing  a  trap-door  at  one  end.  It  can 
certainly  be  observed  in  a  lavatory  where  there  is  a  constantly 
dribbling  cistern  for  flushing  purposes.  By  opening  and 
suddenly  closing  one  of  the  wash-basin  taps  a  surging  is  set 
up  in  the  connecting  pipe,  and  the  dribble  becomes  periodic 
for  a  second  or  two,  in  synchronism  with  the  period  of  longi- 
tudinal vibration  of  the  water  in  the  pipe. 

Something  apparently  of  the  same  sort  has  been  quite 
recently  ob^rvXwit/ sinuously  alternating  curr«nt^  by 
Mr.  Ferranti  in  the  Deptford  mains.  But  whereas  that  case 
can  be  described  as  a  long  stretch  of  capacity  with  locally 
concentrated  inductance,  mine  is  a  long  stretch  of  inductance 
with  locally  concentrated  capacity.  Accordingly,  while  he 
observes  an  extra  current-amplitude,  I  observe  an  extra 
potential. 

The  phenomenon  in  another  form  seems  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Sir  W.  E.  Grove,  and  fully  explained  by  Clerk- 
Maxwell  (see  "  Phil.  Mag.,"  for  March  and  May,  1868).  It 
was  consequently  rediscovered  by  Dr.  Muirhcwul,  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Hopkinson  ("  Journ.  S.T.E.,"  1884).  A  note 
sent  by  me  to  the  "  Electrician  "  for  24th  April,  1891,  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  history  and  explanation. 

DisctLss^ion  of  Overflow  and  Surging  Eatperimeiits. 

17.  For  the  complete  explanation  of  the  overflow  experi- 
ments, the  static  capacity  of  the  long  wire,  and  the  momentum 
of  the  pulses  rushing  along  it,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  a  wire  is  more  effective  when  insulated  and  charged  than 
when  lying  on  the  ground. 

It  does  act,  however,  even  when  lying  on  the  ground,  i.e., 
when  its  magnetic  momentum  is  aJl  that  can  be  supposed 
effective.  But  the  ordinary  theory  of  discharge  oscillation 
will  not  account  for  the  jar  being  thereby  raised  to  a  higher 
potential  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  series;  the 
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ft  amplitude  of  th^  vibration  necessarilj  decreaaea.     Hence  it  is 

Tprobable  that  the  ffM;t  of  overflow  does  not  prove  that  the 

entire  potential  of  the  jar  ia  raised ;  only  that  the  potential  of 

the  tinfoil  edges  is  excesaive.     The  tharge  ia  probably  not 

uniformly  distributed  at  the  extremity  of  each  awing, "  Tlic 

I  fringe  of  aparkinge  above  the  edge  of  the  tinfoil  are  well 
known  whenever  a  jar  ia  di&^harged ;  and  overflow  is  merely 
an  exaggeration  of  these  aparkinga.  which  uaually  leap  up 
mnd  subside.  In  fact  they  can  be  seen  to  jump  higher  and 
'higher,  ns  the  spark  is  gradually  increased,  iintil  the  lip  ia 
leaped. 
The  idea  of  tbe  pulses  rushing  along  the  connei^ting  wires, 
and  adding  their  momentum  to  the  oscillation  of  the  jar- 
discharge,  suggests  that  there  must  be  a  best  lenglh  for  the 
;Connectors,  viz,,  when  the  period  of  their  pulaes  agrees  with 
itbe  period  of  oscillation  of  the  discharge ;  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  l)eet  length  is  found  experimentally. 

The  same  length  of  connector  is  not  equally  effective  with 
pint  and  gallon  jara.  A  longer  one  is  best  for  the  lai^er  jar ; 
and  if  a  connector  be  too  long  it  does  not  promote  overflow 

» any  more  vigorously  than  if  it  were  somewhat  too  short. 
The  damping  effect  of  resistance  no  doubt  partly  cumes  in 
here  as  helping  to  account  for  the  evil  of  unnecessarily  long 
connecting  wires ;  and  no  fine  adjustment  of  length  has  been 
found  necessary  to  bring  out  in  a  marked  manner  the  surging 
effects. 

If  any  experimenter  ahouH  fail   to  obtain  theae  conspi- 
cuously, he  probably  has  his  connectors  too  abort  or  too  long. 
It  ia  advantageous,  though  not  essential,  to  have  the  long 
jFire  insulated.     It  is  essential  to  have  it  highly  conducting, 
s  for  these  purposes  by  far  the  worst  conducting  melal. 
^use  it  is  ma^etically  throttled. 

Another  small  point  is  that  good  contacts  aid  in  causing 
joverflow,  especially  when  the  connecting  wires  are  not  long 
Ksnougli.  Insignificant  air  spaces  suffice  to  damp  out  some  of 
the  vigour  of  the  subsidiary  oscillation  to  which  these  effects 
seem  due.  With  long  massive  leads,  howL-ver,  good  joints  are 
not  of  so  much  consequence, 

t  (Parenthetically  it  may  be  remarked  how  well  adapted  the 
ual  orthodox  Ughtning  conductor  is  to  develop  violent 
rging  and  aplashing  effects.) 
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Farther  Overflow  and  Surging  Circuit  Experiments. 

18.  Two  jars  standing  side  by  side,  and  connected  in 
parallel  by  long  wires  to  the  machine,  sometimes  both  over- 
flowed. Sparks  taken  at  the  jar  knobs  with  ordinary  dis- 
charging tongs  had  no  such  effect. 

The  tongs  were  sometimes  arranged  over  the  lip  of  a  jar»  so 
as  to  help  its  overflow  if  possible ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do 
this.  Near  the  edge  of  each  coating  they  had  the  best  chance, 
but  .the  splash  usually  preferred  an  immense  jump  through 


Fig.  49. 

air  over  a  glass  surface  to  a  much  smaller  jump  through  the 
discharging  tongs.  Overflow  is  evidently  a  very  quick  effect, 
and  must  occur  in  a  hurry  or  not  at  all. 

A  couple  of  jars  standing  side  by  side  on  the  same  metal 
plate  had  a  gap  between  their  knobs  as  shown  in  Fig.  49,  and 
one  of  them  was  connected  by  long  leads  to  the  machine. 
There  was  now  often  a  spark  across  C  into  the  second  jar 
when  an  A  spark  occurred.  But  the  second  jar  was  not 
thereby  charged.  The  charge  just  sprang  into  itand  out  again. 


r 
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Ceinneetor  wUhout  Self-indiietion. 

19.  Connected  up  a  jar  to  the  Tnacliine  with  a  special  anti- 
induction  zigzag  of  tinfoil,  folded  to  and  fro  in  twenty  long 
layers  with  several  thicknesses  of   ])araflin  paper  lM;tween. 
Cuuld    detect  no  effect  on 
the  jar  overflow.     It  acted 
like  a  simple  short  circuit. 

Tried,  on  the  other  hand. 
»  high  inductance  coil,  viz., 
the  giitta  -  peroha  -  covere<l 
bobbin  of  a  Wiedemann 
galvanometer,  with  an  iron- 
wire  core  inside :  bnt  its  re- 
mstaace  [was  too  high:  it 
damped  the  oscillations. 


Interposed  between  ma- 
chine and  jars  two  thin 
wires  round  the  room,  and 
led  the  outer  coats  of  the 
jars  direct  to  a  discharger, 
as  in  Fig.  &0  ;  the  jars  being 
gallon  jars,  standing  on 
wooden  table.  Compared 
A  and  B  sparks  ;  B  was  ve 
)  for  the  long  ones,  and 


as  short  as  A .    Readings  follow : 


OiifTjlou>  of  Flute  Condenter, 
20.  ConneL-tJid  a  pair  of  tea-trays  to  the  machine  by  long  1 
thick  wires,  and  fixed  them  parallel  to  one  another,  keeping! 
them  asunder  by  glass  or  paratiin  piUars ;  the  jant  Htaudiuff 
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on  a  wooden  table,  or  being  otherwise  leakily  connected  so 
that  they  might  charge.  Every  machine  spark  at  A  (Pig.  51) 
caused  long  brushes,  or  sometimes  remarkably  long  flashes 
between  the  plates. 

A  jar  standing  on  bottom  plate  will  receive  a  flash,  but  it 
will  not  necessarily  be  thereby  charged;  a  slight  residual 
charge  may  be  found  in  it,  but  no  more. 

Points  also  get  struck,  just  as  noisily  as  knobs,  and  no 
more  readily.  Crowds  of  points,  and  knobs  of  all  sizes,  get 
struck  equally  well,  if  of  the  same  height  and  all  equally 
well  connected  to  the  bottom  plate.  The  highest  get  struck 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Often,  however,  several  get 
struck  at  once.  A  gas-flame  burning  on  the  bottom  plate 
gets  struck  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  does  any  metallic 
conductor.  The  weak  hot-air  column  is  precisely  what  this 
overflow  discharge  prefers.  It  takes  it  in  preference  to  a 
metal  rod  of  twice  the  apparent  elevation,  and  strikes  down 
right  through  the  flame. 

But  though  it  thus  readily  smashes  a  weak  dielectric,  it 
will  not  take  a  bad  conductor.  A  wet  string  or  water  tube 
may,  in  fact,  reach  right  up  till  it  touches  the  top  plate, 
and  yet  receive  no  flash,  while  the  other  things  shall  be  getting 
struck  all  the  time. 

Wlien  the  striking  distance  is  too  great  for  a  noisy  flash,  a 
crowd  of  violet  brushes  spit  between  the  top  plate  and  pro- 
tuberances on  the  lower  plate ;  reminding  one  of  some  light- 
ning photographs.  The  effect  is  still  more  marked  if  the  top 
plate  is  a  reservoir  of  water  with  a  perforated  bottom.  The 
rain  shower  increases  the  length  of  these  multiple  gentle  high- 
resistance  purple  discharges.  Adding  salt  to  the  water  tends 
to  bring  about  tlie  ordinary  noisy  wliite  flash  of  great  length. 


Contrast  hetireen  Path  of  Disrhartje  under  circumstances  of 

Hurry  and  Leisure. 

21.  When  the  plates  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  51,  so  that 
until  an  A  spark  occurs  they  are  at  the  same  potential  and  are 
then  filled  by  a  sudden  and  overflowing  rush  of  electricity,  all 
good-conducting  things  of  the  same  height  are  struck  equally 
well,  independently  of  their  sha]X}. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  plates  was  established  gradually,  as  in  Fig.  52, 
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80  that  the  strain  in  the  dielectric  had  time  to  pre-arrange  a 
path  of  least  resistance,  then  small  knobs  got  struck  in  great 
preference  to  big  ones,  and  points  could  not  be  struck  at  all, 
because  they  take  the  discharge  quietly. 

An  intermediate  case  is  when  the  charge  and  discharge  of 
the  top  plate  is  brought  about  by  pulling  a  lever  over  with 
string,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  jar,  as  in  Pig.  63. 


Sparking  Distance  between  Plates  in  the  Different  Cases. 

Unless  the  jars  are  large,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the 
plates,  even  the  conditions  of  Fig.  51  will  not  make  the  rush 


Fijr.  51. 

quite  sudden  ;  and  in  that  case  points  and  small  knobs  do  get 
struck  more  easily  than  large  knobs  and  domes,  especially 
when  the  top  plate  is  negative.*     But  when  the  rush  is  really 


Terminal  of  rod 
standing  on  bot- 
tom plate. 


Sudden  niBli 

caused  by  A 

spark,  Fig.  51. 


Steady  strain, 
Fig.  52. 


Intermediate 
case,  Fig.  53. 


Brass  knol)  1  •27 
inch  diameter 

Brass  knob  056 
inch  diameter 

Brass  point  .     . 


0-93  inch 


0-93 
103 


0-90 

2-95 
At  6  inches  it  pre- 
vented discharge 
until  covered  up 
with  a  thimble. 


0-67 
1-4 


*  This  fact  being  emphasized  by  Mr.  Wimshurst- 
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sudden,  no  difference  as  to  sign  manages  to  show  itself ;  and 
even  such  insignificant  advantage  as  the  point  happens  to 
show  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  disappears. 

High  resistance,  interposed  between  knob  and  bottom  plate 
in  Fig.  52,  alters  the  character  of  the  spark  entirely,  making 
it  soft  and  velvety,  but  has  no  effect  upon  its  length  nor  upon 
the  ease  with  which  its  knob  gets  struck  as  compared  with 
others  connected  direct.  But  the  same  resistance,  interposed 
in  Fig.  51,  prevents  its  being  struck  altogether. 

In  other  words,  sudden  rushes  strike  good  conductors,  in- 
dependent of  terminal :  steady  strain  selects  sharp  or  small 
terminals,  almost  independent  of  conductivity;  the  violence 
of  the  flash  being,  however,  by  high  resistance  very  much 
altered.    The  total  energy  is,  doubtless,  the  same,  or  even 


EfH'f?! 


<^r>?^M^ 


Fig.  52. 


greater  with  the  quiet  heating  spark,  because  of  concentration 
and  no  loss  by  radiation ;  but  the  duration  of  the  discharge 
is  what  makes  the  difference.  The  spark  through  high  resis- 
tance, instead  of  being  alternating,  can  be  seen  to  be  inter- 
mittent (i.e.,  multiple),  when  analyzed  in  a  revolving  mirror. 

There  is  no  need  in  these  sudden  rush  experiments  for  the 
long  leads  of  Fig.  51,  though  perhaps  they  add  to  the  length 
of  the  sparks. 

22.  Sparks  thus  obtained  from  the  outer  coats  of  jars  are 
convenient  for  taking  under  water,  or  to  water ;  and  the  phe- 
nomena thus  seen  are  singular,  and  sometimes  violent. 

Water  acts  mainly  as  a  dielectric  under  these  circumstances, 
and,  with  small  electrodes,  such  as  the  bared  end  of  a  gutta- 
percha wire,  the  water  between  gets  burst  with  extraordinary 
violence ;  often  breaking  the  containing  glass  vessel. 
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This  arrangement  of  Leyden  jars  should  be  handy  for 
blasting  operations,  because  no  specially  good  insulation  of 
the  leads  is  necessary. 


'TTTTTTTTT' 
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Fig.  53. 


Experiments  on  Surging  Circuit  Proper, 

23.  Although  all  the  overflow  ex^)eriment8  are  eontmllod 
by  electrical  surgings,  I  have  been  accustomed  sjHjcially  to 
apply  the  name  "  surging  circuit  *'  to  the  case  whore  8]uirks 
are  obtained  not  between 
two  distinct  parts  of  a  cir- 
cuit, but  between  two  points 
on  one  and  the  same  good 
conductor,  under  circum- 
stances when  it  does  not 
form  the  alternative  path 
to  anywhere,  and  when  it 
would  ordinarily  be  sup- 
posed there  was  no  possible 
reason  for  a  spark  at  all. 
For  instance,  in  Fig.  54  the 
loop  of  wire  round  the  room 
is  a  mere  off -shoot  or  appendage  of  an  otherwise  complete  and 
very  ordinary  arrangement,  and  yet  a  spark  can  occur  at  E 
whenever  the  ordinary  discharge  occurs  B,t  A;  a,  spark,  too, 
often  quite  as  long,  though  not  so  strong,  as  the  main  spark 
at  A. 

The  jar  is  not  essential  to  this  experiment ;  and,  in  order 
to  analyze  it  by  inserting  resistance  at  various  places,  it  was 
modified  to  Fig.  55,  and  the  following  readings  taken :  first, 
with  a  thin  copper  wire,  and  then  with  a  thick  copper  wire, 
round  room.  The  i  megohm  liquid  resistance  could  be  in- 
serted at  either  M,  N,  0,  P,  or  Q. 


Fi^'.  54. 
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The  A  knobs  used  were  the  amoll  ones  of  the  uniTeraal 
di§chai^r,  l-4>cin.  diameter,  aod  2'4cm.  apart  all  the  time 


(■ResistftnceuwerttidRtPI 
No  rpAixUnce  inserted  ' 

ReniHtance  atPupii 

ReMixtanoe  at  M , 
No  resiBtATice .  . 
lte»i»tAiiceat^a 
IteAixtance  at  JV . 
Keftistance  At  0  . 

KeniHtance  at  Q  . 

(No  reMHtance .  . 
Resistance  at  JV . 
ReHixtance  at  M 
Resistance  at  Q  . 
ResiKtance  at  P  . 


0-571 
0-571 
0-571 


Weak. 

Stronc;' 

Weak. 

Strong. 

I  Strong. 

'  Stronti:. 

I  Strong. 

iriz-i   „  I  Very  weak. 

0^1    „  Strong. 

0-5.36    „  .Strong. 

Nn^sparkatall.aud^  very  weak 

0-524  cni.  Strong. 

0-379    „  VeryH-eak. 

0-638   „  I  Strong, 

Nn  xpark  at  all,  and  A  weak. 

0'7e3  cm.  E  weak  but  A 

strong. 


(equivalent  to  l-5cm,  spark-len^h  between  flat  plates).  The 
Jr  knobs  were  those  of  a  spark-micrometer,  and  were  l-96cm. 
diameter. 


This  table  evidently  shows  that  the  main  part  of  the  E 
spark  is  the  msbing  of  the  charge  in  the  N  p^  of  the  wire 
back  to  the  discharged  A  knob.  It  has  two  paths,  through  thn 
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wire  via  0,  and  direct  across  the  spark  gap  E,  Most  of  it 
chooses  Ef  except  when  there  is  high  resistance  at  N  or  P. 
Resistance  at  0  interferes  but  little,  and  in  fact  it  may  help 
more  across  E\  and  resistance  at  M  must  certainly  have  this 
effect.  Resistance  at  Q  prevents  any  sudden  effect  of  the  A 
spark  on  the  long  circuit,  and  therefore  never  calls  out  a 
spark  at  E  at  all:  the  charged  wire  discharges  leisurely 
through  resistance  at  Q,  and  accordingly  (there  being  no  jar) 
the  spark  at  A  is  quiet. 

The  fact  in  the  table  not  immediately  intelligible  is  the 
extra  length  of  E  sjmrk  caused  by  insertion  of  resistance  at  P, 
or,  to  a  less  extent,  at  0.  It  would  appear  to  indicate  the 
effect  of  surgings  in  the  conductor,  which  accumulate  a 
momentary  opposite  charge  on  one  of  the  knobs  before  the 
one  |>artitioned  off  by  high  resistance  has  had  time  appre- 
ciably to  discharge. 

Experinienta  an  Recoil  Kick, 

A  number  of  other  experiments,  in  which  the  wave-length 
along  wires  is  measured,  are  of  more  purely  scientific  interest, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  related  in  detail  here.  They  appear  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1891. 


CHAPTER  XXVIll. 

LUiHTNINU  CONDUCTORS  FROM  A  MODERN  POINT 

OF  VIEW/ 

A  LIGHTNING  couductor  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  conduit  or 
pipe  for  conveying  electricity  from  a  cloud  to  the  ground. 
The  idea  was  that  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  had  to  get 
to  the  ground  somehow ;  that  if  an  easy  channel  were  o|)ened 
for  it  the  journey  could  be  taken  quietly  and  safely,  but  that 
if  obstruction  were  opposed  to  it  violence  and  damage  would 
result.  This  being  the  notion  of  what  was  required,  a  stout 
copper  rod,  a  wide-branching  and  deep-reaching  system  of 
roots  to  disperse  the  charge  as  fast  as  the  rod  conveyed  it 
down,  and  a  supplement  of  sharp  points  at  a  good  elevation 
to  tempt  the  discharge  into  this  attractive  thoroughfare,  were 
the  natural  guarantees  of  complete  security  for  everything 
overshadowed  by  it.  Carrying  out  the  rainwater-pipe  ana- 
logue, it  was  natural  also  to  urge  that  all  masses  of  metal 
about  the  bmlding  should  be  connected  to  the  conductor,  so 
as  to  be  electrically  drained  to  earth  by  it ;  and  it  was  also 
natural  to  insist  on  very  carefully  executed  joints,  and  on  a 
system  of  testing  resistance  of  conductor  and  **  earth  "  so  as 
to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible.  If  ever  the  resistance  rose  to 
100  ohms  it  was  to  be  considered  dangerous. 

The  problem  thus  seemed  an  easy  one,  needing  nothing  but 
good  workmanship  and  common  sense  to  make  accidents 
impossible.  Accordingly,  when,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
accidents  still  occurred,  when  it  was  found  that  from  the  best 
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oonslructed  i:oudm:tors  flasbeB  were  apt  to  spit  off  in  a  seuse- 
Ibhs  m[umcr  U)  gun-l>arrele  and  l>cll-ro]>es  and  wire  feuues  aud 
L.waUT  butte,  it  was  the  custom  to  more  or  less  ridi(nile  and 
Icuudemn  fitber  the  proprietor  of  tbe  condm:tor,  or  its  ertt-ttir, 
I  or  Wtb;  and  to  bint  that  if  only  something  iliSercnt  hod 
I  bven  duue — say,  for  iDBtuDCC,  if  glass  ioBulatcirs  had  not  been 
I  utMid,  or  if  the  rod  liad  not  been  Htaplt'd  too  tightly  into  tlio 
r  walJ,  or  if  the  ru])e  had  Dot  l^eeii  mode  of  stranded  wires,  or 
"  if  (wpper  had  been  used  instead  of  iron,  or  if  tho  fiuials  bad 
been  more  sharply  pointed,  or  if  the  earth-plate  had  been 
tiiure  deej)ly  buried,  or  if  the  rainfiill  bad  Dot  beeii  so  sroall, 
or  if  the  t(.'stlng  of  the  conducUirforresiaUinceliad  Iiefumore 

I  recent,  or  if  tbe  wall  to  whieh  tlie  rod  was  fixed  had  been  ke|it 
wet,  or  etc.,  etc. — -then  the  damage  woidd  not  have  happened. 
Everyone  of  these  encuses  has  been  appealed  to  as  an  expla- 
nation of  a  failure ;  but  because  tbe  easiest  thing  to  abuse 
has  always  been  the  buried  earth  connection,  that  has  como 
in  for  the  most  frequent  blame,  and  has  l>een  held  resjionsiblo 
for  every  accident  not  otherwise  explicable. 
All  this  is  now  changing  or  changed.  Attention  is  now 
directed,  not  so  much  to  the  opposing  chains  in  cloud  and 
vurth,  but  to  the  great  store  of  energy  in  the  strained  dielectric 
between.  It  is  recognized  that  all  this  voliune  of  energy  has 
somehow  to  be  dissipate,  and  that  to  do  it  suddenly  may  be 
1)y  no  means  the  safest  way.  Given  a  store  of  chemical  enei^y 
in  an  Illicit  nitro -glycerine  factory,  it  could  be  dissipated  in 
an  instant  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  but  a  sane  person  would 
prefer  to  cart  it  away  piecemeal  and  set  it  on  fire  in  a  more 
leisurely  and  less  impulsive  manner.  So  also  with  the  electrical 
energy  Iwneath  a  thundercloud.  A  rod  of  copper  an  inch  or 
a  foot  thick  may  be  too  heroic  a  method  of  dealing  with  it ; 
I  for  we  must  remember  that  an  electric  discharge,  like  the 
■  recoil  of  a  spring  or  tbe  swing  of  a  pendulum,  is  very  apt  to 
~,5>ver8hoot  itself,  aud  is  by  no  means  likely  lo  exhaust  itself 
I  a  single  swing.  The  hastily  discharged  cloud,  at  first 
hupposo  ijositive,  over-discharges  itself  aud  becomes  negative; 
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this  again  discharges  and  over-discharges  till  it  is  potdtive  as 
at  first,  and  so  on,  with  gradually  diminishing  amplitude  of 
swing,  all  executed  in  an  extraordinarily  minute  fraction  of  a 
second,  but  with  a  vigour  and  wave-producing  energy  which 
are  astonishing.  For  these  great  electrical  surgings,  occur- 
ring in  a  medium  endowed  with  the  properties  of  the  ether, 
are  not  limited  to  the  rod  or  ostensible  conduit ;  the  distur- 
bance spreads  in  all  directions  with  the  s|)eed  of  light,  ajid 
every  conducting  body  in  the  neighbourhood,  whether  joined 
to  the  conductor  or  not,  experiences  induced  electrical  surgings 
to  what  may  easily  be  a  dangerous  extent.  Not  only  is 
there  imminent  danger  of  flashes  spitting  off  from  such  bodies 
for  no  obvious  reason — splashes  which,  on  the  drainpipe 
theory,  are  absolutely  incredible — ^flashes  sometimes  from  a 
|)erfectly  insulated,  sometimes  from  a  perfectly  earthed,  piece 
of  metal ;  but,  besides  this,  remember  that  near  any  consider- 
able assemblage  of  modem  dwellings  there  exists  an  extensive 
metallic  ramification,  in  the  gas-pipes,  that  these  are  in  places 
eminently  fusible,  and  that  the  substance  they  contain  is 
readily  combustible. 

On  the  drain-pipe  theory,  the  gas-pipes,  being  perfectly 
earthed,  would  be  regarded  as  entirely  safe,  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  convey  the  current  flowing  along  them  without 
melting;  but,  on  the  modem  theory,  gas-pipes  constitute  a 
widely  spreading  system  of  conductors  able  to  propagate  dis- 
turbance underground  to  considerable  distances,  and  very 
liable  to  have  some  weak  and  inflammable  spot  at  places 
where  they  are  crossed  by  bell  wires  or  water-pipes  or  any 
other  metallic  ramification. 

Above  ground  we  have  electrical  waves  transmitted  by  the 
ether,  and  exciting  surgings  throughout  a  neighbourhood  by 
inductive  resonance.  Below  ground  we  have  electrical  pulses 
conveyed  along  conductors,  leaking  to  earth  as  they  go,  but 
retaining  energy  sufiicient  to  ignite  gas  wherever  conditions 
are  &vourable,  even  at  considerable  distances. 

The  problem  of  protection,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  an  easy 
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One,  and  violent  flashes  are  to  be  dreaded,  uo  matter  how  good 
the  condrR-tiug  path  open  to  them.  In  fact,  the  very  ease  of 
the  I'onductlng  path,  hy  proloagiDg  the  period  of  dissipation 
of  ener^,  t^uda  to  assist  the  violence  of  the  dan^rous 
oscillations.  The  drain-pipe  theory,  and  the  practii'al  apho- 
risms to  which  it  has  given  rise,  wonid  serve  well  enough  if 
lishtniug  were  a  fairly  long-eontiniied  current  of  thousands  of 
amperes  iii^ed  hvafew  hundred  volts,  or  if  there  were  no  such 
thin);  as  electro- magnetic  inertia ;  but,  seeing  that  the  inverse 
proportion  between  amperes  and  volts  better  corresponds  to 
fact,  and  seeing  that  the  existence  of  eie<-tro-magnetic  inertia 
is  emphasized  by  multitudes  of  familiar  experiments,  the 
drain-pipe  theory  breaks  down  hopelessly,  and  only  a  few  of 
its  aphorisms  manage  to  survive  it. 

What,  then,  ai-e  we  to  set  up  in  place  of  this  shattered  idol  ? 
First  of  all  we  can  recognize,  what  was  virtually  suggested 
by  Clerk- Maxwell,  that  the  inside  of  any  given  enclosure, 
aneh   as  a   powder   magazine   or  dynamite  factory,  can.   if 
desired,  be  absolutely  protected  from  internal  sparking  by  en- 
closing it  in  a  metallic  cage  or  sheath,  through  which  no  con- 
ductor of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  pass  without  being  thoroughly 
connected  to  it.     The  clear  recognition  of  the  exact,  and  not 
approximate,  truth  of  this  statement  is  a  decided  step  in 
advance,  and  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  to 
superintend   the   practical  protection    of    places   sufficiently 
idangerous  or  otherwise  important  to   make  the  aiming  at 
ibeolute  security  worth  while.     Similarly,  fcjr  wire-covered 
■ables  absolute  protection  is  possible. 
But  not  for  ordinary  buildings,  any  more  than  for  ordinary 
id  telegraph  oRices.  Is  such  a  plan  likely  to  be  adopted  in  its 
itirety.     Some  approximation  to  the  cage  system  can  l>e  aji- 
ied  to  ordinary  liutldinga  in  the  form  of  wires  along  all  its 
inent  portions  ;  and  kucIi  a  plan  1  suggested,  and  I  uuder- 
,nd  it  was  carried  out.  for  the  entrance  towers  and  part  of 
le  main  l>odyof  the  recent  Edinburgh  Electrical  Exhibition, 
Er.  A.  R,  Bennett  having  asked  me  lo  recommend  a  plan  to 
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the  committee  as  a  sort  of  exhibit  For  chimneys  a  set  of 
four  galvanized  iron  wires,  joined  by  hoops  at  occasional 
intervals,  and  each  provided  with  a  fair  earth,  seems  a  satis- 
factory method ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  column  of  hot 
air  constitutes  a  surprisingly  easy  path,  and  that  it  is  well  to 
intercept  a  flash  on  its  way  down  the  gases  of  a  chimney  by  a 
copper  hoop  or  pair  of  hoops  over  its  mouth.  Mr.  Gkx>lden 
tells  me  that  he  has  just  applied  this  method  to  a  new  chimney 
at  his  works  in  the  Harrow  Road.  For  ordinary  houses,  a 
wire  down  each  comer  and  along  the  gables  is  as  much  as  can 
be  expected.  At  many  places  even  this  will  not  be  done ;  a 
couple  of  vertical  wires  from  the  highest  chimney  stacks  on 
opposite  sides  must  be  held  better  than  nothing,  or  than  only 
one. 

Earths  will  be  made,  but  probably  they  will  be  simple  ones, 
entailing  no  great  exi)ense.  A  deep  damp  hole  for  each  con- 
ductor, with  the  wire  led  into  it  and  twisted  round  an  old 
harrow  or  a  load  of  coke,  may  be  held  sufficient.  And  as  to 
terminals:  rudely  sharpened  projections,  as  numerous  as  is 
liked,  may  be  arranged  along  ridges  and  chimney  stacks  ;  but 
I  have  at  present  no  great  faith  in  the  effective  discharging 
power  of  a  few  points,  and  should  not  be  disposed  to  urge  any 
considerable  expense  in  erecti ng  or  maintaining  them.  Crowns 
of  points  on  chimneys  and  steeples  are  certainly  desirable,  to 
ward  off,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  chance  of  a  discharge,  but  a 
multitude  of  rude  iron  ones  will  be  more  effective  than  a  few 
highly  sharpened  platinum  cones.  I  find  thai  points  do  not 
discharge  much  till  they  begin  to  fizz  and  audibly  spit ;  and 
when  the  tension  is  high  enough  for  this,  blunt  and  rough 
terminals  are  nearly  as  efficient  as  the  finest  needle  points. 
The  latter,  indeed,  begin  to  act  at  comparatively  low  potentials, 
but  the  amount  of  electricity  they  can  get  rid  of  at  such 
potentials  is  surprisingly  trivial,  and  of  no  moment  whatever 
when  dealing  with  a  thundercloud. 

But  the  main  change  I  look  for  in  the  direction  of  cheapness 
and  greater  universality  of  protection  is  in  the  size  and 
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material  of  the  conducting  rod  itself.     No  longer  will  it  be 
thought  ueaeaaaxy  to  uae  a  great  thick  conductor  ot  inappre- 

IdaMe  reBistance;  it  will  be  perceived  that  very  moderftte 
tbinkness  sufBcea  to  prevent  fusion  \>j  simple  current  strength. 
fend  that  excessive  conducting  power  is  useless. 
In  the  days  when  the  laws  of  common  "  divided  circuits" 
%ere  supposed  to  govern  these  matters,  the  lightning  rod  had 
to  be  of  highly  conducting  copper,  and  of  such  dimeneions 
that  no  other  path  to  earth  could  hope  to  compete  against  it. 
But  now  it  is  known  that  low  resistance  is  no  particular 
advantage :  it  is  not  a  question  of  resiBtance.  The  path  of  a 
flash  is  a  question  of  impedance  ;  and  the  impedance  of  a  con- 
ductor to  these  sudden  rushes  depemlH  very  little  on  cross- 
section,  and  scarcely  at  all  on  material.  A  thin  iron  wife  is 
uearly  as  good  as  a  thick  copper  rod  ;  and  its  extra  resistance 
t  a«tually  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  it  dissipates 
Bsome  of  the  energy,  and  tends  to  damp  out  the  vibrations 
Owing  to  this  cause  a  side  flash  from  a  thin  iron 
I'lrire  is  actually  less  likely  to  occur  than  from  a  stout  copper 
|i»od, 

The  only  limit  is  reached  when  the  heat  generated  by  the 
current  fuses  the  wire,  or  runs  the  risk  of  fusing  it.     But  in 
BO  far  as  oscillations  are  prevented,  the  mean  square  of  current 
strength,  on  which  its  heating  [H)wer  depends,  is  diminished. 
Accordingly,  a  fairly  thick  iron  wire  runs  no  great  risk  of 
liciug  melted.     Its  out«r  skin  may,  indeed,  be  considerably 
heated,  for  these  sudden  currents  keep  entirely  to  the  outer 
akin,  penetrating  only  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  into  iron,  anil 
■jnay  make  this  skin  intensely  hot.     But  the  central  core  keeps 
■«ool  until  conduction  has  time  to  act;    and,  consequently, 
I'Miless  the  wire  is   so  thin   as  to  lie  bodily  deflagrated  by 
i  discharge,  its  continuity  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted, 
jfhtckness  of  wire  is  thus   more  needed  in  order  to  resisr 
rdinary  deterioration  by  chemical  processes  of  the  atmosphere 
Ifen  for  any  other  reason, 
I  But  the  liability  to  intense  h-^al  ing  of  the  outer  skin  shouM 
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not  be  forgotten,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  take  the 
wire  past  readily  inflammable  substances  for  that  reason. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  madness  to  depend  on  Harris's 
notion  that  a  lightning  conductor  through  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder was  perfectly  safe,  especially  if  said  conductor  were  an 
iron  wire  or  rod. 

In  the  old  days  a  lightning  conductor  of  one  or  two  hundred 
ohms  resistance  was  considered  dangerously  obstructive,  but 
the  impedance  really  offered  by  the  best  conductor  that  ever 
was  made  to  these  sudden  currents  is  much  more  like  1,000 
ohms.  A  column  of  copper  a  foot  thick  may  easily  offer  this 
obstruction,  and  the  resistance  of  any  reasonably  good  earth 
connection  becomes  negligible  by  comparison.  A  mere  wire 
of  copper  or  iron  has  an  impedance  not  greatly  more  than  a 
thick  rod,  and  the  difference  between  the  impedance  of  copper 
and  iron  is  not  worth  noticing. 

But  although,  in  respect  of  obstructing  a  flash,  copper  and 
iron  and  all  other  metals  are  on  an  approximate  equality,  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  their  resistances,  on  which  their  powers  of 
dissipating  energy  into  heat  depend.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  iron  resists  seven  times  more  than  copper  of  equal  section, 
and  so  it  does  steady  currents,  but  to  these  sudden  flashes  it« 
resistance  is  often  100  times  as  great  as  copi^er,  by  reason  of 
its  magnetic  properties.  This  statement  is  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  previous  statement,  that  in  the  matter  of  total  ob- 
struction there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them;  the 
apparent  paradox  is  explicable  by  the  knowledge  that  rapidly 
varying  currents  are  conveyed  by  the  outer  skin  only  of  their 
conductor,  and  that  the  outer  skin  available  in  the  case  of 
magnetic  metals  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  case  of  non- 
magnetic. 

Questions  about  shai)e  of  cross-section  are  rather  barren. 
Thin  tape  is  electrically  better  than  round  rod;  but  better 
than  either  is  a  bundle  of  detached  and  well- separated  wires — 
for  instance,  a  set  of  four,  one  down  each  cardinal  point  of  a 
chimney ;  but  it  is  easy  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of 
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large  mirfiu-e  tui  opposud  to  §otid  euntents  u[  a  conduutor. 
The  problein  iit  uota  purely  electrical  oue — it  ie  r&tht^r  mixed. 
Tlie  L-entral  jturtiuQ  or  core  of  a  solid  rod  is  electrically  neutral, 
t>ut  cbemiually  and  tbenuiilly  and  nicchaDically  it  may  lie 
very  cflicieiit.  It  confers  2>crmanence  and  Btrength ;  and  the 
mure  electrically  neulmi  it  is,  tbe  less  likely  it  is  to  be  melted, 
It8  skin  may  be  gradually  rusted  and  dissolved  off,  or  il  may 
be  suddenly  blistered  oH  by  a  flash ;  but  the  tenacity  i^f  the 
cugl  and  solid  interior  bolds  the  thiu^  together,  and  enables 
it  to  withstand  many  flashes  more.  Very  thiu  ribbon  or 
multiple  wire,  though  electrically  meritorious,  is  deliuieot  iu 
tilieee  commonplace  advanta^s.  Fainting  the  surface  has  uo 
tflectrical  effect  either  way. 

There  were  two  fuoctious  attributed  to  high  eouducting 
[^wer  in  the  old  days — first,  the  overpowering  of  all  other 
^ths  to  earth;  second,  the  avoidance  of  destruction  by  heat. 
The  first  we  have  seen  to  be  fallacious ;  on  the  secoud  a  few 
explanations  can  be  made.  In  no  far  as  fusion  by  simple 
current  strength  ie  the  thing  dreaded,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  a  good  conductor  has  no  great  advq,Qtage  over  a  bad 
conductor.  It  is  a  thing  known  to  junior  classes  that,  when  a 
given  cTirreut  has  to  be  conveyed,  less  heat  is  developed  in  a 
good  conductor;  but  that,  when  an  electro-motive  force  is  the 
given  ma^itude.  less  heat  is  developed  in  a  t>ad  conductor. 
The  lightning  problem  is  neither  of  these,  but  it  has  quite  as 
much  relationship  to  the  second  as  to  the  first.  There  is  a 
given  store  of  energy  to  be  got  rid  of.  and  accordingly  the  heat 
ultimately  generated  is  a  fixed  qiuuitity.  But  the  rise  of 
temperature  caused  by  that  heat  will  be  less  ui  proportion  as 
the  production  of  it  is  slow  ;  and  though  by  anddeu  dis-jhargu 
a  quantity  of  the  energy  can  be  made  to  take  the  radiaut  form, 
ipread  itself  a  great  distance  before  final  conversion  int« 
,t,  instead  of  concentrating  itself  ou  the  conductor,  yet  this 
itiot  be  thought  an  advantage.  For,  just  as  in  the  old  days 
li^'htniug  rod  waseiiiected  to  protect  the  ueighbourhood  at 
exjwnsc  by  conveying  the  whole  of  a  given  charge  to 
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earth,  so  now  it  must  be  expected  to  concentrate  energy  as  far 
as  possible  on  itself,  and  reduce  it  to  a  quiet  thermal  form  at 
once ;  instead  of,  by  defect  of  resistance  and  over-violent 
radiation,  insisting  on  every  other  metallic  mass  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood taking  part  in  the  dissipation  of  energy. 

The  fact  that  an  iron  wire,  such  as  No.  5  or  even  No.  8 
B.W.O.,  is  electrically  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  flashes*  and 
that  resistance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  objected  to,  renders  a 
reasonable  amount  of  protection  for  a  dwelling-house  much 
cheaper  than  it  was  when  a  half-inch  copper  rod  or  tape  was 
thought  necessary. 

A  recognition  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  a  struck  neigh- 
l>ourhood  is  liable,  doubtless  prevents  our  feeling  of  confidence 
from  being  absolute  in  any  simple  system  of  dwelling-house 
protection;  but  at  the  same  time  an  amount  of  protection 
superior  to  what  has  been  in  reality  supplied  in  the  past  is 
attainable  now  at  a  far  less  outlay ;  while,  for  an  expenditure 
comparable  in  amount  to  that  at  present  bestowed,  but  quite 
otherwise  distributed,  a  very  adequate  system  of  conductors 
can  be  erected. 

Only  one  difficulty  do  I  see.  In  coal-burning  towns  galva- 
nized iron  wire  is,  I  fear,  not  very  durable ;  and  renewal  ex- 
penditure is  always  unpleasant  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  alloy  or  coating  able  to  avoid  this  objection  will  be  forth- 
coming, now  that  inventors  may  know  that  the  problem  is  a 
chemical  one  and  that  high  conductivity  is  unnecessary. 


PART   II. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

ON     LIGHTNING     GUARDS    FOR    TELEGRAPHIC 

PURPOSES,  AND  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF 

CABLES  FROM  LIGHTNING, 

With  Obnervaliong  on  the  Effect  nf  Condvtting  Bnclotures.^ 


Id  the  jiaper  which  I  read  before  the  InBtitution  last 
year,  I  spoke  at  lenglh  and  showed  some  experiment*  on  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning ;  but 
although  there  were  a  few  sections  in  that  paper,  as  ultimately 
printed,  dealing  with  lightning  protectors  for  telegraphic  in- 
struments and  cables,  yet  time  presented  my  calling  attention 
to  this  portion  of  the  subject  at  the  meeting,  or  of  showing 
any  experiments  in  connection  with  it. 

The  present  communicatiou  may  be  regarded  aa  a  develop- 
meut  of  this  omitted  but  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  escape  controversy  this  time, 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  provoke  it ;  and  I  wish  entirely  to  avoid 
decrying  the  merits  of  other  specific  protectors  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  advant^es  of  my  own.  All  I  have  to  say  on 
this  head  will  have  a  quite  general  application,  and  amounts 
to  about  this ;  that  whereas  all  protectors  proceed  on  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  greater  portioa  of  a  sudden  flash  prefers 

'  Kxcerpt,  ".lnurnali)f  tlieProceedingsof  the  Inftitiitiiin  of  Eleclricnl 
Engineers,"  Port  87i  voL  xijE. 
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to  jump  au  air  space,  rather  than  traverse  a  moderate  length 
of  wire,  the  cause  of  this  well-known  fact  was  but  imperfectly 
appreciated ;  could  not,  indeed,  be  perfectly  appreciated  with- 
out  recognizing  the  rapid  oscillatory  character  of  sudden 
discharges,  and  the  doctrine  of  impedance,  or  immense  ob- 
struction which  good  conducting  wires  offer  to  currents  of 
this  character:  an  impedance,  it  may  be,  of  100  or  1,000 
ohms,  whereas  the  resistance  to  steady  currents  may  be  but 
a  ten-thousandth  part  of  this  amoiint. 

In  a  word,  the  complete  theory  of  lightning  protectors  has 
not  till  i-ecently  been  known,  and  accordingly  the  many  in- 
genious  devices  which  are  in  use  are  naturally  deficient  in 
details  which  a  completer  recognition  of  theory  would  have 
suggested. 

2.  Long  ago  it  was  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  GuiUe- 
min  and  Professor  Hughes  that  existing  lightning  protectors 
were  not  perfect  safeguards,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
protect  a  fine  wire  from  deflagration  by  a  Leyden  jar  dis- 
charge. At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted  by  these  experi- 
menters, and  is,  I  understand,  a  matter  of  common  experience, 
that  almost  any  lightning  protector  is  better  than  none  at  all, 
and  that  the  best  of  those  in  use  are  by  no  means  inefficient 
instruments.  They  do  not  afford  perfect  security,  but  the 
occasions  when  they  partially  fail  are  perhaps  not  very  nume- 
rous. It  is  therefore  the  ])ractice  to  establish  some  sort  of 
proportion  between  the  elaborateness  of  the  protector  and  the 
value  of  the  a]>paratus  to  be  guarded.  In  telephone  exchanges 
a  simple  double  comb  is  used.  In  telegraph  offices  a  pair  of 
plates  finely  adjusted  close  together  is  the  form  employed. 
While  at  cable  stations  the  most  elaborate  kind  of  protectors, 
and  often  a  number  of  different  ones  in  combination,  are 
arranged,  because  of  the  enormous  interests  at  stake. 

3.  In  electric  light  installations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
customary,  I  Iwlieve,  at  present  to  use  no  protector  at  all. 
But  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  will  much  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  procedure.     When  one  considers  the  extensive 
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ramifiuitiuUH  of  cuuduvtin^  leada  whiuh  are  rapidly  jj;rowiiiy 
up.  antl  tlic  liability  of  the  neighbourhood  uf  house  li(;htuiu<; 
(.'(inductors  to  iiotae  portion  of  such  raniiticB'tion.  it  is  ajiparcut, 
I  think,  that  lightuiug  arresters  are  just  as  important  for 
i-lectrie  light  loads  aa  for  t«lt^^Taph  wires.     However,  there  is 

Ino  uoed  for  me  to  emphasize  this  assertion,  for  I  exjieut  that 
before  long  a  tiosh  from  somebody's  hghtniug  conductor  gel- 
ting  into  some  electric  light  leads  and  burrowing  underground 
throughout  a  district  will  do  an  amount  of  damage  sufficient 
ti.>  eloquently  call  attention  to  the  danger.  At  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  lightning  got  at  the  steam  engine,  thence  t4>  the 
^      dynamo,  and  theuce  into  the  leada ;  where,  I  believe,  it  did 

Iiittle  more  than  fuse  a  large  number  of  cut-outs.  But  it  is 
Hot  likely  always  to  spare  the  lamps  in  ao  conaiderut*  a  nmnuer ; 
^vhile  danger  of  an  altogt'ther  more  disastrous  kind  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  absent. 
4.  Ketuniing  from  this  digression  to  the  telegraphic  pro- 
lectors  at  present  in  use,  my  contention  is  that,  in  all  except 
Uie  very  simplest  and  crudest  form  of  protector,  a  perception 
ni  the  true  conditions  may  lead  to  more  (mmplete  protection 
'without  necessarily  much  increase  in  coat.  And,  proceeding 
to  cases  where  cost  is  altogether  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  supposing  it  possible  that  t«l(igraph  engineers  are  fairly 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  protection  at  present  supplied 
to  submarine  cables,  I  would  ask  them  (not  pretending  to 
f  know  anything  at  first  hand  about  the  matter)  whether  a 
B{]uml>er  of  obscure  and  uucsplalaed  faults  do  not  develop 
Itiiemselvcs  in  the  gutta-percha  of  cables ;  whether  it  is  not 
Epossible  that  some  of  these  are  due  to  electric  waves  of  high 
wteatial  wliich  have  got  into  the  i^ure  and  punctured  its 
Sieleetric  at  previously  weak  sjMts ;  whether,  indeed,  such 
Ibults  are  nul:  found  occasionally  to  develop  in  the  wake  of 
i  storni ,' 

'  Ur.  .UexaiLiler  MuirljDiul  lellx  lue  tliiit  uuuilea'>eiT>  liare  >«everal 
bton  Ireeii  returned  to  liiui  iierfitrateil  b.v  1i);htning ;  and  tliat  lie  ix 
■  o{>intun  tiiat  many  cable  fAnllfl  nriw:  from  the  some  cause,  for  lie 
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5.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  fact  that  a  lightning 
switch  is  found  damaged,  or  its  wire  perhaps  fused  bj  a  flash, 
is  no  proof  that  it  has  entirely  protected  the  cable  from  hostile 
influence.  It  shows  that  it  has  done  the  best  it  can;  but 
since  that  best  falls  short  of  i>erfection,  the  damage  to  the 
protector,  proving  that  there  has  l>een  occasion  for  its  activity, 
proves  likewise  that  the  cable  has  been  in  a  i)osition  of  danger, 
has  received  some  proportion  of  the  damaging  current,  and 
in  all  probability  has  suffered  some  amount  of  deterioration. 
The  voltage  which  plays  about  in  the  very. feeblest  form  of 
statical  discharge  is  so  enormously  great-er  than  anything  ever 
developed  by  ordinary  voltaic  batteries  that  one  cannot  regard 
with  equanimity  the  entrance  of  any  portion  of  such  electro- 
motive forces  into  the  delicate  vitals  of  a  cable.  Eemember 
that  a  millimetre  spark  means  3,000  volts. 

6.  To  illustrate  by  experiment  the  assertion  I  have  virtually 
made — that  no  conceivable  form  of  single  air  gap,  whether  it 
be  between  knobs  or  points  or  plates  or  wires,  or  between 
wire  and  tube,  or  coil  and  cylinder,  or  any  other  possible 
device,  can  ^wssibly  afford  complete  and  adecpiate  protection — 
I  take  the  following  simple  instances : 

tiii(l8  that  if  the  <^itta-percha  is  punctured  by  a  spark  it  does  not  show 
itself  as  a  fault  for  three  or  four  niouths  afterwards. 

Mr.  Gott,  cliief  clectnciaii  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  sent 
mo  last  year  an  account  of  damage  done  to  lightning  guard  and 
instruments  at  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  communicated  it  to  **  Tlie 
Electrician"  for  July  12th,  1889. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Cable  Company's  su^^erin- 
tendent  at  Canso : 

**  On  the  northern  cable,  the  signalling  coil  (Thomson  recorder)  and 
lightning  guard  were  fuse<l,  a  one-microfarad  section  of  condensers  in 
cable-sending  block  destroyed  (short-circuited),  and  a  five-microfarad 
section  artificial-line  block  damaged.  Insulation  reduce<l  to  15,000 
ohms.  On  the  southern  cable,  the  signalling  coil  and  lightning  guard 
were  also  fused,  and  two  ten -microfarad  sections  of  cable  block  de- 
stroyed. The  fine  platinum  wires  in  lightning  guards  were  entirely 
dissipated.  Owing  to  violent  kicks,  cables  had  been  earthed 
minutes  before  thmiderstomi  broke  over  the  station." 
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IE^eperm^nt  No.  1. 
Arrange  a  small  air  gaj),  as,  for  inslauce,  Iwtweeu  the 
kmoliB  of  a  comiuon  "  uulTerBai  discharger ; "  connect  the  ends 
of  a  tangle  or  loop  of  thin  covereJ  wire,  one  on  eavh  side  of 
the  gap.  and  paaa  a  Xieyden  jar  discharge  across  it.  The 
insulatiou  of  the  thin  wire  is  B]jarked  through  wherever  two 
portions  happen  to  come  close  enough  together.     [The  wire 

■BiOtually  employed  had  been  the  secondary  of  an  old  induction 
{Bdil.  and  had  been  well  soaked  in  paraffin.] 
ExiieriineJtt  No.  2. 
Diminish  the  air  gap  until  the  kuol-s  actually  touch.     The 
sparking  at  the  crossings  of  the  tangle  are  rather  less  bright 
and  numerous  than  befoiv,  but  they  still  frequently  occur. 


r  Experiment  No.  3. 

Instead  of  an  uir  gap,  howerer  short,  use  a  foot  or  two  of 
stout  No.  0  copper  wire  or  rod  of  highest  conductivity,  and 
shunt  this  with  a  thin  wire  tangle  or  coil.  On  passing  a  dis- 
charge along  the  rod,  the  crossings  of  the  tangle  sparkle  as 
before,  showing  that  the  double  insulation  is  stilt  broken 
I  down. 

7.  These  extremely  simple  observations  establish  the  iwei- 

MJon  I  hold  that  no  ordinary  protector  can  switch  the  whole 

I'Of  a  flash  out  of  a  coil ;  for  a  siilid  copper  rod,  no  mattor  how 

l-thick,  is  unable  to  do  it,  although  such  a  shunt  as  that  would 

lidivert  every  appreciable  vestige  of  signalling  or  other  useful 

E  current.     The  fact  is  that  to  sudden  dischai^s  the  impedance 

f  a  short  copper  rod  may  run  as  high  as  100  ohms ;  and  if 

e  discharge  current  while  it  lasts  is  100  amperes,  which  ia  a 

very  moderate  value,  then  we  see  at  once  that  the  E.M.F, 

ni-eded  to  drive  the  currwit  through  the  rod  is  10,000  volts, 

and  this  is  therefore  for  an  instant  the  diffei'ence  of  potential 

Meea  its  ends.     Such  a  difference  of  potential  can  leap 

"  "r  ouUimetres  of  air,  and  is  amply  sufficient  to 
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burst  tbroui'li  the  iusulation  of  silk-covered  wire  several  times 


over. 


8.  The  particular  mode  adopted  iu  these  and  such-like 
ex[)eriments  for  sending  a  Leyden  jar  discharge  through  the 
rod  or  across  the  air  gap  is  quite  immaterial ;  any  convenient 
plan  serves,  from  simple  hand  discharging  tongs  upwards. 
But,  once  more,  I  may  say  that  the  handiest  method  of 
working  is  to  use  a  couple  of  jars,  to  connect  their  internal 
coatings  with  the  terminals  of  an  electrical  machine,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  whose  termi- 
nals regulates  the  energy  of 
the  discharge  employed ;  and 
to  connect  the  outer  coats 
of  the  jars  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  rod,  or  to  the  two  rods 
of  the  universal  discharger, 
or  to  whatever  the  flash  is 
wanted  to  pass  through. 

9.  Instead  of  a  wire 
tangle  or  loop,  which  only 
represents  the  coil  of  an  in- 
strument, and  whose  only 
advantage  is  that  one  has 
no  compunction  in  spoiling 
it,  I  next  proceed  to  employ 
an  actual  galvanometer, 
and  take  it  as  representing 
anything  requiring  jrotection,  whether  it  be  telegraph  instru- 
ment or  cable  or  ebctric  light  installation  of  any  kind.  A 
galvanometer  serves  pretty  well,  because  it  indicates  whether 
any  disturbing  current  passes  round  it  or  not.  Notice,  how 
ever,  that  it  indicates  properly  only  when  the  discharge  really 
goes  round  the  coil.  If  it  jump  across  insulation,  and,  still 
more,  if  it  jump  from  terminal  to  terminal,  the  needle  indicates 
less  or  nothing.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  things  to  be  aimed  at 
and  considered  separately  in  the  protection  of  instruments: 


Fig.  56. 
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First :  the  current  has  to  be  prevented  from  passing 
iiind  the  (^oil,  and  tbiia  disturbing  the  magnetism  of  the 
sedle. 
Second :  it  has  tu  be  prevented  from  jumping  atTOss  from 
yer  to  la^er,  aud  so  damaging  the  insulation. 
Conduction  protection,  and  insulation  protection:  both 
must  be  attended  to.  To  carry  out  both  these  protections 
completely  ia  not  easy  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  protection 
of  the  insulation  from  permanent  damage  is  usually  more 
important  thaii  the  elimination  of  temporary  disturbing 
currents  which  interfere  with  signalling  and  make  the  needle 
kick  while  they  last. 

■  10.  The  galvanometer  I  use  io  a  simple  reflecting  instni- 
^ent,  of  a  pattern  devised  by  Professor  Stuart  at  Cambridge 
^me  time  ago.  A  copper  iron  junction  momentarily  touched 
Tfith  the  finger  demonstrates  that  it  is  iu  a  sensitive  con- 
dition, and  could  easily  be  made  to  furnish  its  effective 
constant  were  it  worth  while.     Connecting  its  terminab  to 

■the  outsides  of  the  pair  of  Leyden  jars  whose  knobs  are 
yittached  to  the  machine,  sepivrating  the  maclnne  terminals 
about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  and  turning  slowly,  we  see  an 
attempted  steady  deflection  representing  thechai^^g  current, 
interrupted  by  a  series  of  reverse  kicks  which  occur  at  every 
minute  discharge  ;  though  the  sparks  of  any  discharge  such 

I  it  in  safe  tu  send  through  the  instnunent  are  too  faint  to  be 
Ex^nrimenl  No.  4. 
Now  insert  between  the  wires  leading  to  the  galvanometer 
Bort  of  lightning  guard ;   a  pair  of  plates  mounted  on  a 
Sliding  arrangement,  so  that  their  distance  can   l)e  varied 
(Fig,  5G).     Directly  the  plates  approa«h  within  sparking  dis- 
tance, the  galvanometer  is  apparently  protected,  and  its  kicks 
^^^easo,   even    though    by   further    aejiarating   the    machine 
^^Benuinals  the  energy  of  the  discharges  be  increased. 
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Interpolated  Experiment  No,  5. 

11.  Although  not  immediately  important,  a  little  fact  may 
here  be  noted.  If  the  plates  of  the  guard  are  pushed  still 
nearer  together,  or  lightly  pinched  together,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  microscopic  interval,  and  almost  to  obliterate  the 
existence  of  a  spark  between  them,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter again  begins  to  kick  at  every  discharge  ;  but  this  time 
wildly  and  irregularly,  and  sometimes  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Occasionally  these  disturbances  are  very  strong,  and  the  spot 
of  light  disappears;  only  to  be  recovered  by  tapping  the 
instrument.  At  the  instant  when  these  kicks  occur,  the 
plates  are  momentarily  short-circuited,  as  may  be  proved  by 
replacing  the  galvanometer  by  a  L^clanche  and  electric  bell. 
The  bell  is  liable  to  ring  at  every  discharge,  and  obviously 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  galvanometer  kicks. 

But  whereas  the  bell  only  proves  momentary  conducting 
contact,  the  galvanometer  proves  this  plus  an  electro-motive 
force  of  occasionally  uncertain  direction  and  always  uncertain 
magnitude.  This  E.M.F.  would  seem  possibly  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  infinitesimal  spark  which  temporarily 
connects  the  plates,  and  suggests  an  E.M.F.  like  the  E.M.F. 
in  an  arc* 

*  When  I  first  came  across  this  effect  some  weeks  ago  it  was  i^dth 
tinfoil  inserted  between  a  pair  of  sparking  tenuinals,  and  after  the 
kick  the  tinfoil  was  oft«n  found  fused  on  to  one  or  other  terminal.  I 
therefore  put  it  down  to  a  thermal  junction  between  tin  and  copper, 
caased  and  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  spark  ;  and  since  it  was  a  toes-up 
which  side  of  the  tinfoil  adhere<l  (beinf^  the  side  which  made  a  just 
imperfect  enough  contact),  the  fluctuations  of  direction  were  easily 
accounted  for  ;  and  by  special  trial  this  explanation  was  found  to 
hold  good.  But  then  in  this  case  after  one  kick  the  galvanometer 
was  quiescent  at  subsequent  discharj^es,  until  the  tinfoil  was  disturbed 
sulficientlv  to  break  the  fused  contact  aji^ain. 

The  experiment  describeil  in  the  text  differs,  in  that  there  are  no 
two  metals,  the  metal  is  not  fusible,  the  infinitesimal  spark  oocors 
l^tween  a  pair  of  similar   brass  plates,  or  knobs,  and  the  •*• 
circuiting  is  quite  tenijwrary.    I  surmised  therefore,  tb»* 
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12.  Betummg  now  to  Experiment  4,  whicli  illustrated  the 
protection  atEorded  to  a  galvanometer  by  a  sltiuitiii^  air  gap, 
it  is  natural  to  ask  lion  tt  cau  be  recondled  witb  our  previous 
observation,  that  protection  by  a  single  air  gap  wax  imjtoB- 
aible.  But  remember  that  complete  protection  involved  two 
things,  conduction  protection  and  insulation  prot«ctioD  ;  and 
(he  non-deflection  of  the  needle  merely  shows  that  no  im- 
portant quantity  of  electridty  now  finds  its  way  round  the 
coil-  But  la  the  galvanometer  therefore  safe  ?  By  no  means. 
Its  insulation  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  but  moderately 
energetic  flaslies  are  employed  we  shall  see  sparks  leaping 
across  the  coils  or  jumping  from  them  to  the  metal  work  in  a 


Experiment  Nn,  6. 

As  this  la  rather  rough  on  the  galvanometer,  I  prefer  not  to 
use  strong  flashes,  but  to  show  the  existence  of  the  tendency 
with  smaller  oues  by  arranging  a  safety-valve  or  supplemen- 
tary minute  air  gap  between  the  galvanometer  tenninals ; 
aaid  aafety-valve  being  either  a  couple  of  pins  brought  close 
together  or  a  chink  cut  across  a  narrow  strip  of  tinfoil  pasted 
(m  glass. 

The  high  electro- motive  forces  which  are  endangering  the 
insulation,  and  very  likely  already  jumping  in  invisible  places, 
'Can  now  demonstrate  their  existence  by  leaping  tliis  chink ; 
and  no  matter  how  the  lightning- guard  plates  are  arranged, 
it  is  im|H)ssible  to  check  the  little  sparks  occurring  at  the 

ji'WNibl)'  he  a  plienonienoii  i)f  greater  interw.1  tlmti  a.  mere  tlierrim- 

electriu  oue.     Bnt  after  the  reailing  of  llie  iireseiit  |iBper,  I'rDftwwir 

Hughes  informed  me  thut  he  had  came  acn)s»  the  very  ntme  elTeot, 

and  lia'l  aattHfieil  liiiiiwlf  ihal  it  van  only  a  tbermo-elertric  one.    I 

^w  think  it  |MiMnlile  tiiM  lie  i*  correi't,  and   tliat  the  junction  in 

ised  liy  a  momentju-y  lieftt-phtiple  aftei'  the  fiuliion  of  aTrevelyan 

'.eror  (Jore'H  circular  rnilwa^v.     Ami  llioiigli  tliis  ptausiblo exjilaiia- 

dejiriveH  the  otwervation  >if  any  thmi^tiuftl  iiitere»<t,  1  rlo  not  liliit 

il  of  the  text,  lint  leave  it  a*  a  remrd  in  unlei-  to  »nve  lliu  time  of 

IIS  wperintenter"  wtm  may  eaxily  cunii?  wta^^t  tiie  Mvnte  tliln;;, 
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safety-valve  at  every  flash.  Bringing  the  plates  into  absolute 
contact  lessens  the  brightness  of  these  sparks,  but  does  not 
stop  them ;  neither  does  replacing  the  plates  by  a  solid  bar 
of  metal,  as  in  Fig.  57. 

13.  But,  directly  the  safety-valve  is  employed  to  filter  off 
and  render  manifest  the  residual  effects  left  by  a  lightning 
guard,  the  galvanometer  needle  begins  to  kick  again  whenever 
it  acts ;  so  that,  singularly  enough,  whereas  when  no  safety- 
valve  was  employed  the 
galvanometer  appeared 
protected  by  the  light- 
ning switch,  inasmuch  as 
its  needle  is  stationary, 
directly  the  safety-valve 
is  added  and  allowed  to 
sparkle  the  needle  kicks 
wildly  with  the  very  same 
flashes  as  before  it 
ignored. 

This  behaviour  appears 
mainly  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  produced  the  dis- 
pjg  57  turbance    in   the  experi- 

ment interpolated  above ;  ^ 
but  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the  weakening  down  of  the 
flash  by  the  safety-valve  so  much  that  a  residue  of  it  is 
able  to  make  its  way  round  the  coil,  whereas  it  had  pre- 
viously been  too  strong  and  preferred  jumping  across  insula- 
tion in  a  manner  ineffective  for  galvanometry.  The  possibility 
of  the  occasional  truth  of  this  latter  explanation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  It  often  happens  that  an  unpro- 
tected galvanometer  has  its  needle  less  strongly  affected  by 
sparks  say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  than  by  sparks  the  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  long ;   but  the  reason  obviously  is  that  the  more 

^  I  do  not  feel  qnite  certain  of  the  sufficiency  of  Prof.  Hughes' 
thermo-electric  explanation. 
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tolent  dischargee  are  not  really  passing  round  the  coil,  but 

e  taking  al!  manner  of  short  cute. 

14.  Inatead  o£  employing  a  rigged-up  model  of  a  prot-ector, 

rJor  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  principles,  an  actual 

I  lightning  guard  may  of  course  be  nsed,  and  ita  behaviour 

1  Btndied  in  detail.    I  take,  as  an  excellent  instanue,  a  Sanudere 

[protector,  so  much  employed  In  connection  with  submarine 

b  Oftbles.     Its  essential  part  is  a  fine  wire,  through  which  the 

useful  currents  have  to  pa^s,  surrounded  by  an  earth  tube 

with   points    protruding    towards   the    thin   wire,   which    is 

stretched  by  a  spring  along  its  axis.     The  idea  is  that  the 

tube  will  relieve  the  wire  of  dangerously  high  potential,  while 

ithe  wire  itself  will  fuse  if  dangerously  strong  currents  try  to 
[nss  along  it.  A  supplementary  device  is  a  short-circuiting 
contact,  whereby  a  spring  puts  the  cable  to  earth  directly  the 
wire  is  fused  or  in  any  other  way  broken.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  58)  eufSciently  represents  the  instrument.  A  Jamieson 
protector  is  another  neat  arrangement,  involving  a  fine  wire 
tA  well  as  an  air  gap ;  there  is  also  some  wire  coiled  on  a 
metal  cylinder,  but  the  metal  deprives  it  of  all  appreciable 
wlf-induction. 


Experiment  No.  7. 

If  I  now  send  very  small  dischai^es  down  the  line  wire 
towards  a  galvanometer  protected  by  this  Saunders  guard, 
they  will,  if  small  enough,  escape  it  and  pass  through  the 
galvanometer,  either  eiciting  its  safety-valve  or  disturbing 
its  needle,  or  both.  But  If  stronger  flashes  are  sent,  the 
protector  begins  to  act,  sparks  are  seen  between  fine  wire 
and  surrounding  tube,  and  the  galvanometer  disturbances 
diminish  as  already  er].>lained ;  but  those  at  the  safety-valve 
never  wholly  cease.  One  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  bigger 
the  flash  the  leas  the  effect ;  that  would  be  a  very  desirable 
but  somewhat  imiMMuulilo  con innct tire.     The  smallest  effect  is 

t  witli  •  ■  iUBt  sufficient  to  spark  to 
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the  protecting  tube.      Anything  stronger  or  anything   not 
greatly  weaker  than  this  gives  larger  effects. 

15.  The  fine  wire  part  of  this  guard  is  a  good  feature  and 
one  that  may  be  advantageously  introduced  into  any  protector, 
on  the  principle  of  a  safety-fuse  or  cut-out,  to  eliminate 
steady  or  slowly-varying  currents  of  too  great  strength.  But 
the  short-circuiting  of  the  protected  terminal  to  earth  by  the 
terminal  D  as  soon  as  the  wire  is  destroyed,  is  perhaps  not 
an  unmixed  good,  for  a  subsequent  earth-seeking  disturbance 


Fig.  58.      MR.   SAUNDERS'  GUARD. 

has  then  two  paths  between  which  it  may  divide — if  the 
connections  are  made  as  in  Fig.  58 — one  along  the  intended 
earth  wire,  and  the  other  through  the  instrument  intended  to 
be  protected. 

True,  this  latter  is  a  much  longer  route,  but  not  so  infinitely 
longer  that  it  need  convey  none ;  especially  if  a  few  short 
cuts  across  insulation  can  be  taken. 

We  see,  at  any  rate,  how  important  it  is  to  make  the  earth 
lead  as  short  and  direct  as  possible,  and  how  it  is  better  to 
connect  the  thing  to  be  protected  to  the  two  binding  screws 
C  and  D  of  the  instrument  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
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Itather  than  to  make  &n  independent  earth.'  If,  for  instance, 
ft  cable  be  joined  inside  to  C,  outside  to  fi  or  i>,  the  eprin}; 
ihort- circuiting  is  all  good,  the  only  objection  being  that 
bowcver  prompt  the  spring  maj  be,  there  is  ample  time  for 
damage  before  the  contact  can  be  made. 

It).  The  statement  conoei-niag  the  irajKirtauce  of  a  short 
and  direct  earth  also  applies  to  the  desirable  mode  of  connect- 
ing up  lightning  guards  in  general.  They  should  always  be 
inserted  direct  into  the  line  circuit  between  line  and  earth, 
never  be  simply  led  up  Ui  by  Bide  wires. 


=  ^^3 


E 


Fig.  60. 


Fifi.  01. 


am 


Thus,  of  tJie  various  modes  of  connecting  a  plate  or  other 
lii^htning  protector  to  a  telegraph  instrument,  Fig.  69  is  an 
altogether  bad  mode ;  Fig.  60  is  but  little  better ;  Fig,  61  is 
the  same  thing,  or  even  worse  ;  while  Fig.  62  is  a  good  way. 
-  As  I  have  said  so  often,  even  this  is  not  perfection,  but 
lit  is  quite  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  a  single  air  gap  of 
S|rhat«ver  kind. 

'  the  leads  int«  the  protected  circuit ;   let  nothing 
Bterfere  with  direct  connection  of  lightning  switch  to  line 

'  The  itotteci  line  cnmiection  to  Din  Fig.  59  is  tlie  taont  favonmble 
Hsible,  and  it  was  the  une  uhoI  at  the  meeting.  It  in  far  1)ett«r 
n  indepeuilent  earth  for  the  galvanonieter  t«rmiiiaL 
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and  earth  respectively,  and  don't  use  an  independent  earth 
for  your  instrument's  earth  terminal.  The  time  taken  for  a 
disturbance  to  travel  even  a  foot  of  copper  wire  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  notwithstanding  that  it  travels  with 
the  speed  of  light ;  and  the  impedance  of  every  inch  tells. 

17.  I  will  now  describe  the  principle  of  my  own  lightning 
guard,  and  will  then  connect  it  to  the  circuit  in  place  of 
Saunders',  and  show  that  it  affords  practically  complete  pro- 
tection for  both  small  and  big  flashes. 

The  principle  is  one  very  easy  to  understand.  It  is  merely 
to  take  the  overflow  from  one  protector  and  give  it  the  chance 
of  another,  then  to  take  the  overflow  from  this  and  offer  it 


Fig.  63.    PRINCIPLE  OF  lodge's  guard. 

another  air  gap,  and  so  on  till  nothing  is  left ;  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  the  overflow  from  each  protector  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  highly  insulated  small  self-induction 
coils,  which  impede  the  violently  varying  or  alternating 
rushes  by  their  electro-magnetic  inertia;  the  best  shape  of 
these  coils  being  the  flat,  or  collar-box,  shape  employed  by 
Hughes  in  his  induction  balance. 

Thus,  for  instance,  using  a  series  of  plate  protectors,  we 
may  couple  them  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  63  ;  the  coils  being  only 
diagrammatically  indicated. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  a  sudden  shock  will  escape  No.  1 ; 
say  a  thousandth  part,  since  it  is  offered  the  inertia  or  im* 
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»pedance  of  the  coils  as  the  onl;  alternative.  A  thousandth 
of  this  again  may  escape  No.  2  ;  and  a  thouBandth  of  this,  or 
a  thou  sand- millionth  of  the  whole,  is  all  that  is  left  for  the 
galranometer.  By  adding  to  the  Beries.  if  it  were  necessary, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  disturbance  may  be  diluted  down  to  any 

I  desired  extent,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  geometrical  progreBsion, 
18.  I  do  not,  indeed,  purpose  to  use  platea  uommonlyj 
aimply  because  they  are  more  bulky  than  necessary,  not  so 
easy  to  adjust,  and  not  so  open  to  inspection  as  knobs  or 
points.  Moreover,  the  first  or  exposed  pair  of  such  a  series 
is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  lightning ;  and  when  damaged,  it 
may  be  permanently  short-cir- 
cnited  or  otherwise  inconveniently 
^tered  in  a  troublesome  and  i 
Tisible  manner.  I  prefer  that  the 
temunals  of  the  first  air  gap  shall 
be  easy  to  examine,  easy  to  re- 
move, and  cheap  to  replace. 

The  last  air  gap  of  a  series  I 
prefer  to  be  very  finely  adjustable   ^aA  earth,  terminals';    C  D 
indeed,   with    screw   adjustment ;    are  the  protected   temiinalH. 
and  all  of  them  should  be  open  to   Corresponding  wrminals  b 
inspection,  so   as  to   avoid   i 
dental  contact  on  the  one  hand,  or 

»  undue  air  space  on  the  other.  I  therefore  propose  simple 
brass  rods  for  the  exposed  air  gap,  adjusted  far  enough  apart 
to  exclude  that  disturbing  thermo-electric  or  other  effect 
caused  by  a  strong  spark  occurring  between  their  stirtaces. 
All  rods  must  be  short,  so  that  heat -expansion  may  not  short- 
circuit  them.  The  theoretically  best  place  to  tap  off  the 
useful  current  is  from  near  the  tips  in  contact,  so  as  to  tap 
,  minimum  of  impedance  with  a  maximum,  as  thus. 


.  Making  a  rough  model  of  such  an  arrangement,  with 

s  of  a  few  yards  of  stout  gutta-percha-covered  wire,  wound 

Q  reels,  I  tested  it  by  inserting  a  scrap  of  extremely 


Fir.  M. 
A  B  we  the  axiioaed ,  < 


lettered  eimllarly  ii 
(liograms. 


all  the 
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fine  wir*  between  D  and  C,  by  holding  thein  with  wet  fingers, 
and  BO  on ;  but  was  unablo  to  fuse  the  finest  wire,  or  to  feel 
any  disturbance,  although  great  flaehes  were  going  to  A  and 
B,  and  the  early  air  gaps  were  sparking  properly.  Large 
condensera,  composed  of  great  piles  of  window-glaaa — the 
same  condensers  as  I  had  used  for  obtaining  very  slow  oscilla- 
tion, and  the  discharge  of  which  had  a  powerful  defl^rating 
effect,  were  used  in  this  experiment,  as  well  as  more  moderate 


Fig.  85.      DOUBLli  FOKM 


capacities,  such  aa  a  Leyden  jar  battery  and  single  jars ;  but 
still  no  efEect  at  the  protected  terminals.  This  was  the  stage 
I  bad  reached  when  I  read  my  paper  on  Lightning  Conductors 
to  the  Listitution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  see  p.  179  above. 

20.  I  have  now  to  report  that  Dr.  Alex.  Muirheail  has  kindly 
made  mo  an  actual  and  highly- finished  instrument  on  thia 
plan ;  designing  it  himself.  This  instrument  I  have  here 
(Fig.  65)  J  and  I  have  also  received  from  him  this  round 
and  more  compact  and,  I  suppose,  cheaper  form  of  the  same 
instrument  (Fig.  66) ;  with  one-half  the  coils  omitted,  accord^ 
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Ii&g  to  a  plan  of  mine  which,  though  not  ia  all  respects  so 
iQieoretically  satisEactorj,  may  answer  well  enough  for  many 
purposes — ae  I  ehall  mention  further  on.  The  width  of  the 
air  gaps  I  adjust  to  the  thicknesi)  of  millboard,  cartridge- 
paper,  note-paper,  and  tissue-paper  respectively, 

21.  I  now  insert  the  first-mentioned  protector  in  the  path 
from  Leyden  jars  to  galvanometer,  and  I  show  that  with  all- 
sized  flashes,  from  the  smallest  to  the  bi^^st  here  practicable, 
the  galvanometer  is  protected ;  its  needle  does  not  i 
neither  does  its  safety -valve  sparkle, 
strictly  and  rigorously,  I  find 
that  the  insulation  protection  is 

liodeed  quite  perfect,  but  a  faint 
'ave  does  pass  round 
the  galvanometer  wire  and  affects 
the  needle  slightly   when   iu   a 
sensitive  condition.     To  see  this 
clearly,  one  mnst  allow  the  net'dle 
to  recover  from  the  disturbance 
due  to  the  charging  current  be- 
fore   permitLing  the   discharge, 
le  galvanometer  shows   easily 
chai^jing    current    from     a 
non  frictional  plate  machine ; 
in  fact,  the  spot  of  light  moves 
several  inches  with  such  a  current. 

Connecting  it  up  through  the  protector,  with  a  small  singl 

j>air-of-plates  inductive  nia<:hine  charging  the  jara  and  giving 

iretty  long  sparks,  the  usual  occurrences  observed  are  as  fol- 

iwa :  between  each  spark,  while  the  jars  are  charging,  the 

>t  of  light  deflects  considerably,  gradually  less  na  the  jars 

it  fuller,  until  they  discharge ;  when,  instead  of  a  kick  back, 

one  might  exp^'ct,  there  is  rather  a  leap  forward,  by  reason 

the  suddenly  restored  strength  of  the  now  almost  un- 

iposed  charging  current. 

22.  Whenever  we  thins  want  to  see  the  charging  current,  we 
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must  of  course  make  fair  metallic  contact  with  the  outaides  of 
the  jani,  so  as  to  close  the  circuit  through  the  galvanometer ; 
but,  in  order  to  further  test  the  instrument,  I  make  a  break 
at  one  or  both  of  its  terminab,  and  allow  flashes  to  strike 
either  A  or  /A  or  both.  It  is  not  really  a  more  severe  teat 
than  the  other— not  quite  so  severe,  in  fact ;  but  it  looks 
worse,  perhaps,  and  at  anj  rate  it  is  the  simplest  plan  of 
keeping  the  charging  current  out  of  the  galvanometer,  and  so 
securing  that  the  needle  shall  be  ready  to  indicate  the  slightest 
effect  which  the  unfiltered-off  portion  of  the  discharge  is  able 
to  produce.     But  there  is  practically  no  effect  to  be  seen. 

23.  Tou  observe  that  my  instrument  is  symmetrical,  t.e., 
that  there  are  just  the  same  coils  in  its  earth-connected  as  in 
its  insulated  portion.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this 
doubling  of  the  parts  is  unnecessary,  or  even  deleterious.  It 
may  be  plausibly  argued  that  coils  interposed  in  the  earth 
connection  are  bad  as  well  as  useless,  and  that  both  the  ter- 
minals on  that  side,  B  and  D,  should  be  agglomerated  to- 
gether: that,  in  fact,  a  preferable  pattern  would  be  that 
shown  in  Fig.  ^^^  where  there  is  only  one  earth  terminal 
towards  which  all  the  others  point.  I  think,  indeed,  that 
there  are  many  cases  where  this  will  serve  suflficiently  well, 
but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  so  theoretically  sound  as  the  other, 
for  this  reason.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  every 
disturbance  arrives  from  above  and  is  anxious  to  make  its  way 
to  the  earth.  But  we  have  no  guarantee  that  such  shall  be 
always  the  case :  disturbances  are  as  likely  to  reach  the  ap- 
paratus from  below,  surging  up  from  earth  to  line,  and  in  that 
case  the  coils  are  wanted  in  the  earthed  half  of  the  instrument. 
I  return  to  this  question  later. 

24.  When  I  speak  of  a  disturbance  travelling  from  earth 
to  sky,  instead  of  from  sky  to  earth,  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
one  case  the  sky  is  negative  and  in  the  other  positive.  Ques- 
tions about  sign  of  charge  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  There 
is  some  amount  of  unnecessary  haze  abroad  on  this  matter. 
Think  of  a  sudden  electrical  disturbance  imparted  to  a  thin 
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I  isolated  copper  wire ;  it  atartB  at  Home  point  and  flashes  along 
the  wire  with  preuisely  the  speed  of  light,  and  the  electric 
irave  or  pulse  reaches  the  difEerent  portions  of  the  wire  in 
mccessive  epochs  of  time. 
Instead  of  a  single  wire,  think  of  what  must  always  exist, 
nz.,  a  closed  circuit :  two  pulses  of  waves  originating  at  some 
point  of  this  circuit  flash  round  it  both  ways,  at  a  [moe  usually 
lather  less  but  never  more  than  the  speed  of  light,  and  meet 
at  the  antipodes  of  the  starting  point.  If  the  circuit  is  un- 
closed, each  pulse  will  get  reflected  and  return,  surging  to  and 
fro  perhaps  several  times,  and  in  such  cases  any  point  of  the 
wire  is  reached  by  pulses  travelling  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other— a  phenomenun  Tery  characteristic  of  disruptive  dis- 
turbances ;  hut  the  first  pulse  is  litely  to  be  the  strongest. 
It  must  be  clear,  I  tlijnk,  that  for  such  alternating  currents, 
M  well  as  for  rushes  of  uncertain  direction,  a  symmetrical 
r  {nrotector  is  best. 

25.  To  illustrate  these  things,  make  a  few  more  experi- 
ments with  Saujjders'  protector,  which  I  choose  as  one  of  the 
best ;  any  other  will  do. 


Experiment  No.  8. 
Connect  a  Saunders  protector  to  earth  and  to  any  line  wire 
IB  the  proper  way,  and  attach  a  single  wire  to  the  "  protected" 
terminal :  like  the  wire  C  O  in  Fig.  58.  Now  send  a  discharge 
between  line  and  earth  either  way,  and  the  "protected"  wire 
will  be  found  ready  to  give  off  sparks  at  every  flash.  It  will 
spark  to  anyt-hing :  to  the  earth,  to  an  insulated  body,  even 
to  its  own  earth  screw  B  or  D.  Connect  to  it  a  galvanometer, 
or  better,  a  coil  of  wire  one  has  no  compunction  in  spoiling  ; 
then  if  the  far  end  of  the  coil  be  attached  to  anything,  either 
to  the  earth  or  to  another  line,  or  to  an  insulated  body— «ren 
an  insulated  body  of  small  size — sparks  between  the  turns  of 
wire  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  insulation  is  being 
litDketi  down  by  the  lateral  waves  rushing  along  the  nominally 
protected"  wire,  and  being  either  reflected  or  absorbed 
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according  as  it  is  connected  to  an  insulated  body  or  to  the 
earth.  The  connection  which  permits  least  disturbance  is  to 
the  screw  B  or  D.  But  there  must  be  no  chance  of  the  galva- 
nometer  being  either  purposely  or  accidentally  connected  to 
earth  in  some  other  way  also,  else  even  this  partial  protection 
has  its  virtue  removed. 

Experiment  No,  9. 

26.  The  "  earth"  in  the  previous  experiment  being  the  gas- 
pipes  :  instead  of  striking  the  instrument  by  a  flash  direct, 
let  a  flash  be  imparted  to  the  gas-main  at  some  other  point — 
say  in  another  room — to  typify  the  possibility  of  a  lightning 
flash  striking  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  telegraph 
station.  Immediately  some  of  the  charge  splashes  up  from 
the  earth,  and  the  protected  wire  again  emits  a  spark  ;  or,  if 
it  be  connected  to  anything  by  a  scrap  of  fine  wire,  that  wire 
may  be  deflagrated.  Thus  we  see  that  earth  connection  is  not 
so  utterly  safe  as  might  be  supposed :  secondary  surgings  may 
rise  up  out  of  the  ground  and  do  damage  to  whatever  is  con- 
nected to  it.  I  believe  there  are  more  instances  of  such 
occurrences  than  are  usually  recognized.  But  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  enumeration  and  discrimination  of  instances  to 
persons  of  experience. 

Experiment  No.  10. 

27.  But  now  insert  in  the  so-called  protected  wire  an 
arrangement  of  air  gaps  and  self-induction  coils,  after  the 
fashion  which  constitutes  my  system  of  protection  (Fig.  67). 
Then,  inserting  a  fine  wire,  or  a  coil,  or  a  galvanometer,  or  any 
other  detector,  in  the  interval,  and  connecting  the  far  end  of 
the  wire  to  anything  as  before,  it  will  be  found  that  although 
every  trace  of  signalling  current  is  able  to  affect  the  galva- 
nometer, no  appreciable  trace  of  a  violent  disturbance  is  felt 
there;  it  is  now  securely  protected  whichever  way  the  dis- 
turbance comes. 

28.  The  electro-magnetic  inertia  possessed   by  the  coils 
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^^n^tects  from  auddcn  currents  in  the  eatue  i 
^^ffnertia  of  a  penny  protects  it  from  diaturbanue  when  it  is 
balanced  on  a  finger  with  a  card  under  it,  and  the  card  smartly 
fillipped  away.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  inertia 
alone,  without  aueoessive  air  gaps,  can  exert  this  protective 
influence.  The  coil  of  a  galvanometer  has  plenty  of  the 
reqnired  impedance,  far  more  than  the  thick-wire  coils  on  my 
instrument,  but  the  only  effect  of  that  is  to  shunt  violent  dis- 
tnrbances  through  ihe  inealation — by  no  means  a  satiafactory 
property.  The  combination,  of  air  gaps  or  escape  valves  along 
■with  obstructive  inertia  is  essential  to  the  device.  Let  me  here 
interpolate  the  remark  that  tlie  self-indiiction  of  my  uoils  is 
Lquite  small ;  a  very  small  amount  of  wire  thus  distributed 


■■offices.  Two  or  three  yards  of  No,  16  wire  for  each  are  all 
t  need  use.  I  am  well  aware  of  tlie  objection  to  introducinj; 
jat  self-induction  in  circuits  wliere  rapidity  of  signalling  is 
Bsired.  Very  thick  gutta-percha  insulation  is  used  for  the 
e  exposed  coils,  to  prevent  any  avoidance  of  impedance  by 
mping  across  from  layer  to  layer. 
29.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  tlie  one-sided  pattern  (Fig. 
66),  its  effect  will  be  represented  in  Pig.  64  or  65  if  the  right- 
hand  set  of  coils  are  short-circuited  out  by  a  thick  wire.  In 
that  case  the  galvanometer,  though  it  is  protected  from  dis- 
irbances  arriving  from  the  left,  is  exposed  to  those  coming- 
com  the  right.     Moreover,  it  is  possible  for  disturbances 
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arriving  at  J.  to  jump  into  C  across  a  couple  of  air  gaps  with- 
out going  through  the  coils. 

Experiment  No.  11. 

To  illustrate  this  I  take  the  round-pattern  guard  and  con- 
aect  it  as  indicated  by  Fig.  68  to  a  coil  of  wire  and  safety- 
valve,  or  to  a  scrap  of  fine  wire,  or  anything  convenient.  On 
sending  disturbances  along  the  A  B  leads  as  usual,  the  safety- 
valve  sparkles,  even  when  the  wires  C  and  G  are  detached 

from  its  lower  knob  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 
The  rush  into  the  cen- 
tral terminal  of  the 
guard  is  so  strong  as  to 
cause  a  spitting  oft  from 
every  wire  connected  to 
it,  even  into  such  a  little 
body  as  the  insulated 
rod  of  the  safety-valve. 
The  sparks  are  not 
strong,  but  they  cannot 
be  prevented  so  long 
as  this  pattern  is  used 
with  direct  connection 
between  one  exposed 
(although  earthed)  and 
one  intended-to-be-protected  terminal.  The  sparks  are  able 
to  fuse  fine  wire,  and  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  finest 
wire  from  fusion  with  this  pattern,  and  B  merely  earthed. 
Connecting  up  the  C  wire  makes  no  difference,  except  that 
now  its  spark  gap  begins  to  sparkle  too,  whereas  it  might 
have  been  quiet :  it  manifestly  receives  a  charge  through  the 
central  terminal. 

This  dichotomized  pattern  is,  therefore,  only  permissible 
when  there  is  a  fair  presumption,  or  complete  certainty, 
against  disturbances  arriving    from   the  earth,  and  when 
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there  is  a  guarantee  that  nothing  can  splash  acroaa  the  earth 
torminal  direct  between  A  iinil  C.  Caaea  of  this  sort  will  lie 
mentioned  in  coaneetion  with  the  protection  of  cables. 

30.  The  patterns  so  Ear  drawn  correspond  rather  to  the 
sort  suitable  for  a  terminal  station  ;  but  for  an  intermediate 
station  where  an  "  up "  and  "  down  "  line  wire  meet,  but 
where  there  ia  no  necessary  "  earth."  eicept  an  earth  adapted 
to  filter  off  lightning  disturbances  from  the  wire  instead  of 
passing  them  from  station  to  station,  the  following  pattern 
is  suitable  (Fig.  69).  It  eiplains 
itself ;  it  is  virtually  the  round 
pattern  doubled. 

31.  There  is  one  fact  which, 
though  fairly  obrious,  may  be 
here  explicitly  mentioned,  viz., 
that  the  air-gap  method  of  pro- 
tection only  availa  for  very 
rapidly -varying  currents.  If  the 
discharge  from  a  large  condenser 
be  prolonged,  and  its  oscillation 
made  mure  leisurely  by  includ- 
ing a  great  self-induction  coil 
in  its  discharge  circuit,  so  that. 
for  instance,  the  spark  ceases  to 
snap  and  approximates  to  a  very 
short,  shrill  whistle,  then  my  whole  series  of  gaps  fail  to  protect 
a  fine  wire  from  being  deflagrated,  or  a  galvanometer  needle 
from  being  strongly  disturbed.     It  ia  manifest  that  aaj'lhing 

•which  ctiuld  filter  off  currents  varying  with  moderate  rapidity 
hrould  eliminate  the  very  curreata  on  which  signalling  de- 
pends ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  stop  this  kind  of  disturbing 
current  uiileaa  it  gets  strong.  So  aoon  aa  it  ia  much  stronger 
thau  the  telegraphic  currents  desired,  it  can  be  stopped  by 
the  fusion  of  a  cut-out — a  short  piece  of  very  fine  wire  inter- 
posed near  the  protected  tcrmlnaL  These  leisurely  currents 
.^o  not  endanger  insulatiou,  but  they  are  more  troublesome 
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to  get  rid  of  than  the  dangerous  sudden  ones.  The  fine- 
wire  cut-out  requires  replacement,  and  I  arrange  for  an 
easy  supply  of  fresh  ones  by  merely  turning  a  button.  But 
whereas  the  fine  wire  of  ordinary  protectors  gets  damaged  by 
every  kind  of  disturbance,  sudden  as  well  as  slow,  in  mine 
the  fuses  only  come  into  operation  when  absolutely  necessary 
— i.e.,  when  no  other  means  suffices.  The  fine  wire  protects 
against  amperes ;  the  series  of  air  gaps  against  voUs. 

Svhmarine  Cahles. 

32.  All  that  has  been  said  applies  by  implication  to  the 
protection  of  cables,  as  much  as  to  any  other  sort  of  covered 
wire  out  of  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  violent  rushes  of 
potential,  but  about  cables  there  are  a  few  special  things  to 
be  said  which  we  will  proceed  to  say  now.  Not  only  is  a 
cable  a  tremendously  valuable  piece  of  property  in  which  a 
slight  fault  costs  a  large  sum  to  repair,  and  hence  the  utmost 
precaution  ought  to  be  taken  in  their  case  (even  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  signalling  being  so  expensive  as  to  deserve 
a  thorough  protection  if  it  can  be  given),  but  the  fact  that 
cables  are  always  coated  with  a  stout  metallic  sheathing  is  a 
peculiar  circumstance  not  foimd  in  the  lines  of  land  tele- 
graphs, whether  overhead  or  undergroimd,  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which,  I  wish  to  point  out,  renders  their  complete 
protection  from  lightning  peculiarly  definite  and  easy. 

33.  First,  it  is  clear  that  risk  is  run  wherever  a  cable  is 
connected  to  a  land  line.  I  do  not  suppose  this  is  ever  done 
with  the  long  ocean  cables;  but  for  short  lengths,  across 
gulfs,  etc.,  I  suppose  transmission  is  usually  immediate. 
Even  with  ocean  cables  I  understand  that  the  land  line  to 
the  station  is  often  led  to  the  same  switch-board  as  the  cable 
instruments  are  connected  to ;  and  whenever  there  is  any 
sort  of  proximity  of  this  kind,  a  flash  received  by  some 
distant  part  of  the  land  line  must  be  liable  to  spit  across 
some  of  the  terminals  and  flick  off  a  bit  of  itself  into  the 
cable  and  its  instruments. 
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Two  lighluiBg  switches  at  leitat  ought  to  be  employed  in 
I  erery  such  station  :  one,  a  coarse  one,  at  the  place  where  the 
w  land  line  enters  the  building,  to  eliminate  the  grosser  vio- 
I  lence ;  and  another,  a  fine  one,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cable,  to 
r  filter  out  the  last  traces  of  dangerous  disturbance.  An  inter- 
Luediate  one  between  switch-board  and  iuatrumcnt  may  occa- 
fsonally  be  desirable. 

34.  A  proper  mode  of  connecting  one  of  my  proWctors  to 
Kft  cable  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  Here  the  outside  sheath  of  the 
■  liable  is  used  as  sole  earth;  as  is,  I  believe,  customaiy. 
t  Another  projier  mode  is  to  have  a  subsidiary  or  local  earth  ; 
I  eonnection  being  made  as  in  Fig.  71. 

n  not  prepared  to  8Up|Mirt  one  of  these  in  strong  pre- 


Kig.  ?(.. 

I  ference  to  the  other.  The  second  plan,  however,  is  not  to  be 
■  Adopted  without  the  local  earth.  If  there  be  no  local  earth, 
e  first  is  the  only  proper  plan,  for  it  permits  disturbances 
)oming  down  the  line  to  get  Ui  the  outer  sheath  of  the  cable 
I  directly  as  possible,  the  interior  being  protected  by  im- 
it  also  permits  disturbances  surging  up  the  cable 
^eath,  as  they  may  when  the  shallow  shore  water  is  struck 
'  f  a  dash,  to  get  to  the  line  capacity  directly,  and  not  to 
easily  enter  the  cable  core. 

35,  But  now  suppose  a  e-ase  where  no  land  line  or  connec- 
tion is  permitted  U)  come  within  many  yards  of  the  cable 
BiAtion.  though  I  suppose  siich  a  plan  would  be  extremely 
H  i&couvenient :    let  the  cable  be  connected  to  nothing  but  its 
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own  instruments — ^where  is  the  need  of  a  lightning  switch 
then? 

The  only  danger  that  can  occur  now  is  when  these  instru- 
ments are  struck  direct,  either  from  the  roof  or  walls,  or  from 
gas-pipes,  or  from  the  earth  upon  which  they  stand.  A  filter 
must  therefore  be  arranged  to  protect  the  cable,  even  in  this 
case.  No  fragment  of  cable  core  exposed  outside  its  sheath 
can  be  considered  safe.  It  would  only  be  quite  safe  if  it 
could  be  wholly  put  inside  its  metallic  sheath  and  kept  there. 

But  while  so  carefully  contemplating  the  protection  of  the 
cable,  why  not  protect  its  instruments  as  well  ? — for  a  siphon 
recorder  and  an  artificial  cable  are  no  cheap  toys.     It  can  be 


Fig.  71. 

done  perfectly  well.  PtU  them  all  inside  the  sheath  of  the 
cable  and  they  are  safe.  Of  course  the  sheath  of  the  cable 
must  be  enlarged  to  receive  them,  but  that  is  easy  enough. 
Use  a  metal  house,  and  at  the  point  where  the  cable  enters  it 
attach  thoroughly  its  sheathing  wires  to  the  house,  making  a 
good  joint  all  round,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  cable  station 
is  now  an  expansion  of  the  sheathing,  and  everything  inside 
it  is  perfectly  safe  (Fig.  74). 

36.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  metal  house  in  hot  climates 
would  be  a  nuisance.  Very  likely ;  there  may  be  sufficient 
practical  objections  to  the  plan,  but  that  is  for  others  to 
judge.  However,  continuous  sheet  metal  is  unnecessary. 
Wire  gauze,  even  with  meshes  so  large  as  is  used  for  poultiy 
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Ijiards,  may  serve  sufficiently  well,  if  a  few  stout  wires  be 
ttdded  to  make  effective  contact  with  the  cable  sheathing. 

XInleaa  practical  difficulties  in  so  casing  in  a  cable  etatiait 
are  greater  than  any  I  foresee,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  l)e  worth  while;  because  then,  even  during  a  thunder- 
storm, the  o[>erators  might  continue  signalling  in  undisturbed 
security,  instead  of  having  to  suspend  o|>eratioas.  disconnect 
the  instruments,  and  short-circuit  the  cable  to  its  sheath. 
Slow  trails  of  disturbing  current  might  indeed  render  signal- 
ling  difficult   or  even    impossiblt',   but   there  would   be   no 

37.  Reliance  is  commonly  placed  on  a  short-circuiting  of 

IiCftble  and  sheatk  If  tlto  short-circuit  is  very  short  indeed. 
iihe  reliance  is  fairly  justified ;  but  if  it  be  effected  by  a  loop 
I 
of  any  size  (Fig-  72),  then  there  is  uo  absolute  security  j  fora 
flash  striking  at  A  will  bifurcat«,  and  jiart  of  it  rush  into  the 
cable.  It  may  be  said  that  that  will  not  matter,  because 
another  part  of  it  will  be  travelling  down  the  outside,  and 
that  hence  the  G.P.  between  the  two  pulses  (the  internal  and 
the  external)  will  not  be  strained.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  travel  at  the  same  rate.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  certainty  that  they  will  not-  The  outside  pulse,  more- 
over, will  soon  dissipate  itself  by  leakage  into  sea  water, 
leaving  the  internal  one  to  work  its  way  out  through  any 
weak  place  it  can  find.  Several  hundred  volta  is  a  very 
insignificant  potential  for  such  a  pulse,  but  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  apply  several  hundred  volts  to  a  cable  with 
I  {equanimity. 

~      "E  instead  of  a  mere  loop  wtj  put  ti  ihimble  or  hollow 
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metal  vessel  over  the  end  of  the  cable,  connecting  its  sheath- 
ing to  the  walls,  and  connecting  its  core  to  the  interior,  then 
no  sudden  splashes  can  enter  the  cable  at  all ;  they  will  keep 
to  the  outside  and  do  no  harm  (Pig.  73). 

Such  a  magnified  thimble  is  the  proposed  metallic  or  wire- 
netted  cable  station ;  and  it  is  one  that  has  the  advantage  of 
never  needing  to  be  removed ;  one  which  contains  instruments 
and  operators,  and  protects  them  all  alike  from  dangerous 
disturbances  (Pig.  74). 

38.  It  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  house  should  depend 
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for  its  earth  entirely  on  the  cable  sheathing,  or  whether  a 
local  earth  should  be  provided. 

It  is  not  a  vital  point,  but  a  local  earth  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  order  that  even  the  outer  sheath  of  the  cable  shall 
not  have  to  carry  flashes  of  exceptional  violence,  which  might 
tmduly  heat  it.  Extra  earthing  the  house  can  do  no  harm, 
and  may  thus  occasionally  do  good.  But  do  not  think  of 
sending  out  to  any  local  earth  a  wire  fi*om  the  earth  terminal 
of  the  recorder  or  any  testing  instrument  inside.  The  inside 
of  the  metal  house  is  their  appropriate  earth,  and  no  other 
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must  he  pennitted.  Again,  gaa-pipes,  wa.t«r-pipes  and  every- 
thing else  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  house,  but  oiily  on 
the  Btrict  condition  that  they  be  effectively  united  to  it  at 
I  the  point  of  entering — not  at  some  other  point.  Connecting 
tiiem  or  anything  else  to  the  house  by  a  mere  wire  is  not  a 
I  bit  of  good.  The  cable,  the  gaa-pipea,  and  every  other  con- 
l  ductor  which  penetrate  the  walls  o£  the  house  must  be  ot  that 
\  place  united  to  those  wails.  I  liave  ample  experimental  as 
I  well  as  theoretical  grounds  for  this  assertion.  See,  for  iu- 
\  stance,  the  remarks  below  on  Figs.  77  and  78.  No  insulated 
I  conductor  must  be  allowed  to  protrude,  unless  it  be  enclosed 
I  in  a  metallic  sheath  connected  to  the  walls,  with  the  distant 
I  end  of  this  sheath  itself  elosed.  Such  an  insulated  conductor 
[  is,  of  course,  the  core  of  the  cable  itself ;  the  completing 
I  closed  sheathing  being  the  distant  cable  station.  If  that  lie 
I  a  mere  wooden  shanty,  disturbances  may  there  enter  the  cable, 
I  and  not  only  do  it  damage  but  dentnge  the  signalling  power 
1  of  your  instruments  at  this  end  also  ;  all  your  fine  prot«ction 
B  being  no  good  if  not  imitated  at  the  far  end  of  the  cable. 

V  39.  Since  no  infulateil  conductor  must  on  this  plan  be 
Ballowed  to  penetrate  the  walls,  it  is  manifest  that  no  land 
\  line  can  be  permitted  to  enter  a  cable  station.  The  land 
[  eigualling  station  must  he  a  separate  chamber.  It  need  not 
I  be  a  distinct  building  ;  it  may  )>e  under  the  same  roof,  but  it 
I  must  be  wire-fenced  off  from  the  cable  compartment,  and  the 
I  messages  must  be  put  through  non-elect  rically. 

I        Whether  such  a  separation  is  too  inconvenient  to  be  con- 

V  templated,  I  leave  to  those  with  more  practical  knowledge  to 
I  say.  I  am  only  pointing  out  what  is  necessary  for  absolute 
■protection.  Of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection  can 
■be  obtained  under  less  stringent  conditions,  and  I  am  by  no 
Hneaus  kiF-ing  down  the  law  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
Bjitactice  ;  all  I  say  is  that  unless  all  this  is  done  the  prot«ctiou 
Hirill  not  be  absolute.  Practical  men  are  far  the  best  judges 
B^  questions  relating  to  temporizing  and  expediency.  For 
^Bostance,  windows  and  doors  are  necessary  in  a  cable  station, 
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and  although  they  may  be  fenced  over  with  wire  netting,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  all  conditions  of  practice  they 
will  never  be  left  open,  or  that  there  will  never  be  a  break  or 
a  serious  imperfection  in  the  continuity  of  the  metallic 
sheathing  to  the  house  ;  and  in  face  of  the  liability  to  such 
accidents,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  proper  lightning 
guards  can  be  dispensed  with.  They  will,  however,  then 
become  the  last  citadel  of  security,  and  not,  as  at  present,  the 
outer  line  of  defence. 

40.  It  is  customary,  I  believe,  to  land  the  ends  of  cables  in 
a  cable  hut  on  the  beach,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  testing  instru- 
ments as  close  as  possible  to  the  real  thing,  undisturbed  by 
insignificant  shore  leads.     There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
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or  danger  introduced  by  this  practice,  provided  the  hut  or  an 
enclosure  inside  it  is  made  of  iron,  and  both  cable  and  shore- 
lead  are  well  connected  to  its  walls  by  their  outer  sh^tthing 
as  they  enter  it.  Testing  instruments  and  all  inside  the 
enclosure  are  then  perfectly  safe,  except  from  disturbances 
conducted  in  through  the  central  core  of  the  lead ;  and  this 
can  only  happen  when  there  is  some  great  defect  at  the  cable 
station.  It  is  this  lead  from  hut  to  station  which  now  repre- 
sents the  cable,  and  all  the  care  described  as  proper  to  be 
taken  of  the  cable  must  of  course  be  taken  of  it. 

The  cable  hut  need  not  be  itself  of  iron  ;  if  it  contains  an 
iron  box,  as  shown  in  Pig.  76,  all  requirements  will  be  satis- 
fied, and  such  a  plan  may  perhaps  be  convenient ;  the  lid  can 
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^H  be  removed  for  occaBiona)  testing  without  appreciable  nek. 
^^  In  case  a  trace  of  disturbance  abould  by  chance  get  into  the 

lead,  a  lightuiuff  switch  may,  for  a  final  appeal,  be  included 

in  the  box. 

41.  I  said  above  that  there  were  cases  when  the  dicho- 
tomized pattern  of  Fi^.  66  was  sufficient.      This  is  one  of 

[  them.  There  is  uot  the  slii^htest  objection  t^a  single  terminal 
\  here,  connected  with  the  inside  of  the  box,  because  nothing 
I  Tioleut  can  splash  up  into  it. 

The  L-ox  may  advantageously  have  some  rude  local  earth  of 
[  it«  own,  mei'ely  in  case  ita  liut  ahould  happen  to  receive  a 
ft'direct  flash  of  lightning. 

Experiment  No.  12. 

42.  To  demonstrate  the  protecting  action  of  cages  I  put  a 
irrot  cage  over  a  thiu-wire  reflecting  galvanometer  standing 
Q  a  copper  plate  through  which  a  lead-sheathed  cable  pasHes, 

the  lead  Iwing  attached  to  the  copper  where  it  i^asses  through 

the  hole  by  a  number  of  soldered  wires.     If  this  jimction  is 

defective  the  experiment  is  liable  to  fail ;  i.e.,  the  protection 

will  not  be  thorough.    The  cage  also  should  be  well  connected 

with  the  copper  plate.     The  terminals  of  the  galvanometer 

I  are  connected,  one  to  the  inside  of  tlie  cage  at  any  point 

'  whatever,  the  other  t»  the  core  of  tlie  (Sible.     The  distant  end 

of  the  cable  may  be  similarly  treated,  or  for  simplicity  its  core 

may  be  directly  connected  to  its  sheathing,  and  a  tight-fitting 

metal  thimble  or  hat  put  over  it.     Before  doing  this,  however. 

I  apply  sometlking  representing  a  signalling  E.M.F.  to  the 

tdistant  end,  to  show  the  sensitiveness  of  the  caged  galva- 

■neter ;  e.g.,  touching  the  core  aud  ita  sheath  simultaneously 

ith  a  pair  of  wet  fingers  immediately  drives  the  H|x>t  of  light 

[  the  scale. 

All  being  {irofierly  arranged,  flashes  are  sent  from  a  jar  to 

my  point  of  the  cable— to  its  far  end,  or  to  the  cage  of  the 

livanometer,  etc.;  some  other  point  of  the  cable  or  cage 

g  earthed.     Not  a  wink  dues  tlie  needle  show,  at  any  rate 
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to  a  cursory  inspection  ;  and  if  a  safety-valTe  be  supplied,  no 
matter  with  how  microscopic  a  spark  gap,  it  cannot  be  made 
to  overflow. 

But,  all  the  time  these  splashes  are  going  on,  an  operator 
in  the  distant  cage  may  be  sending  voltaic  currents  along  the 
cable  and  signalling  to  the  sensitive  galvanometer  inside  the 
cage  without  any  disturbance  from  the  violent  rushes  outside. 

43.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  cable  houses  afford 
any  protection  against  earth  currents,  or  any  other  steady  or 
slowly  varying  effects.  These  will  produce  their  full  effect 
quite  careless  of  the  fact  of  metallic  enclosure.  Nothing  but 
a  perfectly  conducting  screen  can  entirely  protect  against  them, 

Ad 


Fig.  76.      DIAGRAM  OF  THOROUGHLY  PROTECTED  CABLE. 

and  that  is  not  a  likely  invention.  Atmospheric  disturbances 
also,  and  even  discharges  in  so  far  as  they  are  alow  or  leave 
subsiding  effects  behind  them,  will  be  felt  by  the  galva- 
nometer; but  then,  although  inconvenient  to  a  reader  of 
signals,  slow  disturbances  are  not  dangerous.  It  is  the  violent 
and  sudden  rushes  that  are  dangerous,  and  these  are  wholly 
excluded,  occurring  only  in  the  outer  metallic  sheath.  To 
exclude  steady  currents  of  too  great  strength  a  short  length  of 
very  fine  wire  must  be  included  in  the  circuit. 

Experiment  No,  13. 
To  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  caged  galvanometer  is  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  protected  from  steady  currents,  except  in 
so  far  aa  the  resittance  of  core  and  bobbin  bears  a  large  ratio 
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'  to  the  resistance  of  slieatli  and  cage,  according  to  rudimentary 

laws  of   divided  circuits.  I  take  the  terminals  of  a  single 

\  storage  cell  and  touch  them  to  two  points  of  the  outer  sheath 

f  the  cable  an  inch  apart,  like  A  B  (Fig.  76).     Instantly  the 

L  spot  of  light  is  flung  off  the  scale.     Applying  the  terminals  to 

wints  one-eighth  incli  apart  only,  the  needle  is  still  strongly 

jUsturbed  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by  very  careful  feelin^r  about 

md  adjusting  within  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  on  the  same 

actional   circumference   of  the    cable-sheath  that  a  neutral 

josition  For  the  second  terminal  can  be  found,  and  the  gitlva- 

cease  to  tap  off  any  fraction  of  the  current. 

Diagram matlcally  the  arrangement  is  shewn  in  Fig.  76 ; 

With  battery  terminals  at  A  B.  the  galvanometer  pUinly 

(receives  a  minute  branch  current,  unlesn  A  D  are  coincident. 

The  simplest  way  to  realize  the  matter  is  to  recognize  that 

vheii  a  current  is  passing  iu  the  sheath  from  A  to  li  all  the 

left-hand  portion  of  the  cable  is  at  A  [)otential,  and  all  the 

right-hand  portion  is  at  fl  potential ;  hence,  of  course,  there  is 

a  tendency  to  leak  along  any  available  path  between  the  two 

portions ;  and  the  core  is  such  a  path. 

But  Leyden-jar  flashes  may  be  sent,  not  merely  to  points 
close  together  like  A  and  B,  but  to  points  as  far  apart  as  you 
I  please,  like   E  and  F,  and  the  galvanometer  shall  show 
1  nothing. 

41.  But  now  arises  a  very  interesting  question.  The  protuii- 
I  tion  thus  Illustrated,  is  it  theoretically  perfect,  or  only  perfect 
mough  for  all  practical  purposes  ?  Does  a  metal  cage  protect 
%  galvanometer  absolutely  from  these  sudden  disturbances  ? 
Put  it  in  another  way-  Everybody  knows  Faraday's  cage 
r  metal-lined  room,  into  which  be  went  with  electroscopes, 
Is,  frogs,  and  other  instruments,  arranged  that  the  outside 
should  receive  violent  flashes,  and  detected  nothing  inside. 
Suppose  he  had  added  to  his  stock  a  galvanometer,  connecting 
its  terminals  to  two  points  of  the  walls,  would  he  liave  got 
luything  then  i*  It  naturally  occurs  to  ask,  Why  did  he  not 
y  it  i    What  would  he  have  expected  the  result  to  be  i*    Did 
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he  perhaps  not  try  it  because  he  felt  already  sure  of  the  result  ? 
If  so,  the  feeling  of  certainty  was  premature.  Whether  his 
guess  might  happen  to  turn  out  right  or  no,  he  certainly  had 
not  all  the  facts  before  him  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

45.  Let  us  go  into  the  question.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Ohattock 
and  I  obtained  the  following  result  a  year  or  two  ago,  viz. : 
that  between  two  wires  wholly  inside  a  wire-gauze  house  not 
a  trace  of  spark  can  be  obtained,  whatever  flashes  pass  along 
the  outside.    The  only  way  we  got  sparks  inside  a  metal 


Fig.  77. 

enclosure  was  by  allowing  one  of  the  wires  to  protrude  a  little 
through  a  hole  in  the  walls  without  touching  the  sides  of  the 
hole. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  77,  with  the 

.  wires  soldered  to  the  metal  case  where  they  enter  it,  gives  no 

sparks  inside ;  but  modifying  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  where 


Fig.  78. 

one  ol'  the  entering  wires  is  soldered  to  the  cage  elsewhere 
than  where  it  enters  it,  may  give  some  very  small  ones. 

But  this  last  is  hardly  a  fair  device:  it  is  equivalent  to 
turning  a  portion  of  the  enclosure  inside  out ;  the  protruding 
wire  can  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  interior  surface.  Inside 
a  thorough  and  fair  metal  enclosure  sparks  cannot  be  got 
between  its  walls. 

46.  Recently  Hertz  tried  what  is  practically  the  same  experi- 
ment, his  object  being  to  demonstrate  that  rapidly  varying 
currents  traverse  only  the  outside  of  a  conductor  ("  Phil. 


Mag.,"  AuguBt.  1889).    He  took  a  aort  of  mouae  mill  of  wiree 

(Fig.  79).  with  two  rods  eat^ring  it  and  joined  to  it^-one  of 

tliem  through  a.  silvered  glass  tube — ^and,  inaerting  it  in  a, 

place  where  sparks  would  naturally  oi-amt  between  the  axial 

wires,  he  found  it  not  poaaible  to  obtain  an;  until  mauj  ribs 

I  of  the  mouse  mill  had  been  removed,  so  as  to  leave  a  great 

I  gap  for  the  penetration  of  electro-magnetic  waves,  or  unless 

I  he  coated  the  glass  tube  portion  of  hia  enclosure  with  only  a 

I  film  of  silver  BO  thin  as  to  Iwoome  ineipiently  transpareut  to 

1  «uch  waves^i.e.,  transi>arent  to  light.     All  this  shows  clearly 

I  why  a  cage  protects  a  cable :  no  sparks  are  poaaible  inside, 

K  And  therefore  its  insulation  cannot  get  damaged. 

47,  But  what  about  a  galvanometer  or  telegraph  instru- 
I  nent? — i.e.,  what  about  the  condnution  test?     Insulation  is 
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safe  enough,  but  will  the  aignalliog  be  interfered  with  during 
the  continuance  of  a  atormi' 

Well,  if  we  try  the  eiperimeut  by  putting  a  galvauouieter 
inside  a  good  conducting  vessel  and  attaciiing  ita  terminals  to 
the  walla— a  small  patch  of  gauze  being,  of  course,  prodded 
for  the  ray  of  light  to  get  iu  and  out — nothing  will  be  seen 
when  ordinary  flashea  are  given  to  the  cage ;  aud  that  must 
certainly  have  been  the  result  of  the  experiment  if  it  had  beeu 
tried  in  Faraday's  time  with  the  galvanometers  of  that  day. 

4S.  But  a  galvanometer  ia  iu  this  arrangement  so  severely 
handicapped  by  short-circuiting  that  it  is  perhaps  uufair.  It 
may  be  better  to  use  an  elongated  form  of  eneloaure  and  attach 
a  low- resistance  galvanometer  to  points  of  it  a  good  distance 
The  metallic  sheathing  of  a  cable  is  such  an  elongated 

iclosure;  hence  modify  the  simple  cage  experiment  thus: 
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Experiment  No.  14. 

Instead  of  the  thin-wire  galvanometer,  which  we  find  easj 
to  protect,  encage  a  thick- wire  galyanometer  and  join  it  up  to 
the  lead-covered  cable  as  already  described,  with  good  con* 
nection  between  cage  and  sheath.  Sheathe  also  the  distant 
end,  and  connect  up  as  in  Fig.  76.  Now  send  flashes  to  E,  or 
to  ^,  or  to  both ;  or  spark  to  E,  and  let  F  be  earthed,  or  vice 
vered.  The  galvanometer,  if  sensitive,  gives  a  slight  kick  at 
every  flash.  Its  safety-valve  shows  nothing,  but  a  feeble 
pulse  does  pass  round  its  wire. 

49.  When  I  first  got  this  effect  the  cage  employed  was  a 
common  parrot  cage ;  but,  since  its  wire  junctions  could  not 
be  depended  on,  I  had  one  made  of  fine  copper  gauze,  soldered 
to  a  disc  of  copper  at  top  and  to  a  flat  ring  at  bottom,  suitable 
for  clamping  down  to  a  copper  plate.  The  same  disturbance 
was  still  found  when  it  w^  used ;  so  a  solid  sheet-copper  water- 
tight hat  was  made  and  soldered  down  to  the  plate,  with 
the  galvanometer  inside;  the  gauze  cage  being  placed  over 
all  as  a  supplemental  and  outer  covering.  Still  the  residual 
effect  remained,  apparently  unaltered  in  strength. 

50.  The  protection  of  a  galvanometer  from  these  sudden 
discharges  is  therefore  not  theoretically  complete.  No  amount 
of  covering-in  can  absolutely  eliminate  all  disturbance.  No 
matter  how  sudden  a  pulse  may  be,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
integral  passage  of  electricity  in  one  direction  along  a  con- 
ductor, the  central  portion  of  that  conductor  will  convey  some 
trace  of  it.  The  integral  passage  of  electricity  along  the  axis 
is,  in  fact,  that  determined  simply  by  its  relative  conductivity 
as  compared  with  its  surrounding  sheath,  irrespective  of  more 
complicated  considerations.  But  whereas  in  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  sheath  there  are  violent  surgings,  the  current- 
strength  being  very  great  and  alternating,  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurs  in  the  central  portions;  the  violence  is  all  damped 
out,  and  there  remains  nothing  there  but  a  quiet  and  sluggish 
flow.    The  rush  in  the  outer  layer  of  a  conductor  induces 
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Ieurrenta  in  tlie  Uyer  next  below,  these  agalu  in  the  la^er 
below  that,  and  ko  on  ;  a  sort  of  diffusion  of  currents  occurring 
towards  the  axis,  like  the  diffueiou  of  heat  in  a  bodj  to  whose 
Bur&ce  heat,  or  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  has  been 
Baddenly  applied.  Such  diffusion  is  accompanied  bj  a  flatten- 
r  vug  out  of  the  waves,  a  det-ay  of  all  their  suddenuesa,  so  that 
?  axial  diBturbance  is  a  mere  peaceful  flow,  analogous  to 
lat  gireii  by  a  voltaic  cell,  not  bavin|L(  a  trace  of  jitnip  left 
I  it.  The  very  smallest  breach  of  continuity  stops  it  alto- 
ether  :  it  iB  impossible  to  get  a.  spark  in  the  axial  wire ;  but 
I  this  wire  be  a  complete  conductor  it  takes  its  share  of 
tntegral  current  along  with  the  rest.     Not  simultaneously. 


lowever.  the  diffusion  iuwai-ds  occupies  lime,  but  the  delay 
laa  no  ]iarticuliir  effect  to  call  for  notice  here. 

51.  Another  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  to  use  the  me- 
chanical analogue  of  slipping  wheel-work  as  representative  of 
a  conductor ;  then,  if  the  outer  layer  of  wheels  l)e  6\ma  to  and 
fro  violently  and  left  with  a  certain  residual  spin,  to  represent 

i  impact  of  electro-magnetic  waves  from  the  dielectric  on 
e  metal,  that  residual  spin  will  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mred  mechanism,  eicept  whore  there  is  absolutely  perfeet 
■lip — I.e.,  except  into  space  bounded  hy  a  perfect  conductor. 

52.  To  suppose  that  the  axial  part  of  a  conductor  (wliether 
solid  all  through  or  hollow  with  a  wire  along  its  centre  makes 
no  difference   in    principle)  takes  no   [tart  in    conveying    a 

Eraentary  transfer  of  electricity,  is  to  make  the  same  error 
is  published  so  uniquely  and  interestingly  by  Sir  William 
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TIk/idvjo  id  the  Mar^fa.  18»,  **  PhiL  M^J^  vberein  he 
<f/rrfrtitM  hiM  f/rU6tud  Mka  that  the  ordinMrr  nr&stanee  ^f  a 
IjalUxtk  (^TaiK/meter  wire  voold  ik4  be  the  right  nwotance 
t^/  itttr*An0>:  iDU>  its  formula,  bccaaie  the  outer  hijer  c^  the 
wm  f^f/odwXB  most  of  the  carrent :  and  shov«  that,  examining 
the  matter  still  more  completelj,  ererr  part  *A  the  wire  is 
altimatelr  effectiTe,  and  eqnallj  effectiTe  a»  regards  integiml 
flow.  All  the  msh  does  ^p  hj  the  oatside  at  first,  and  all  the 
vuAtnrji  is  there  expended  anjhov,  bat  er^rj  part  of  the 
sec;tion  d^jes  its  full  share  of  oondnction  ahimatelT. 

It  is  worth  tmtenn^  thus  fullr  into  the  matter,  because 
these  are  things  about  which  it  is  easj  to  get  bothered  if  one 
^loes  not  happ€*n  to  get  hold  of  them  right  waj  np.  And  this 
matter  of  pp^tection  br  cages  is  one  on  which  there  has  long 
Ijeen  n^jma  tinr:ertaintv  or  hesitation. 

Now  tliat  I  nee  clearlv  how  thev  ai.-t,  their  Vvhaviour  seems 
natural  «'noiigh,  and  what  one  might  hare  ex|»eeted — what  I 
think  Maxwell  fdoubtless  others  also;  would  have  expected  ; 
'certainly  it  all  crimes  out  clearlj  enough  on  his  principles. 
Hut  a  little  time  ago  the  matter  was  br  no  means  so  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  I  rather  gather  that  several  others  felt  a 
Kimilar  s^irt  of  tempiorary  uncertaintv. 

!t'4.  (hui  more  waj  of  putting  the  result  may  be  permitted. 
It  iM  not  given  as  an  experiment,  because  I  have  not  tried  it. 
Take  a  nhtHii  of  metal  or  gauze,  tap  it  along  a  certain  line 
with  a  galvanometer  on  one  side  and  with  a  spark  gap  on  the 
4ither,  arrangi;  t4>  m^nd  flashes  along  the  same  line,  and  then 
fold  the  sheet  alx>ut  this  line  into  a  cylinder,  either  upward 
or  downward,  so  as  to  c*nclose  at  pleasure  the  galvanometer 
or  the  spark  gap,  but  not  l>oth  (see  Fig.  80). 

Th(;  indi(;ations  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  whoUy  uuaf- 
fect<5d  by  the  way  the  sheet  is  folded,  or  whether  it  be  left 
dat ;  provided  always  the  insulation  of  its  wire  is  and 
n*mainH  |N«rfe(;t.  But  to  the  air  gap  the  folding  of  the  sheet 
makes  all  the  difference.  When  enclosed  it  will  be  quiescent, 
when  exi)08ed  it  may  sparkle. 
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REPLY    TO   CRITICISMS. 

IIm  tb«  ilimUKsiou  Sir  William  Thouson  made  the  fullowiug- 
f  remark:  "Dr.  Iiodge's  new  principle  of  inductive  quaai-inertiu 
[  interposed  in  the  line  of  couduction  between  a  aeries  of 
I  points  separated  from  an  earthed  conductor  supplies  what  is, 
I  I  believe,  a  practically  convenient  and  a  thoroughly  effect.ive 
t  protection  a^inat  the  electrification  to  too  high  &  potential 
^  of  even  the  shore  end  of  the  inBulat«d  wire."  ' 

Mr.  C  E,  Spaoholbtti  fc^ve  the  following  results  of  expe- 
nce  ;  "  Bearing  on  some  remarks  that  have  been  made  in 
s  discussion,  T  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Institntion 
1  or  two  cases  of  the  effects  of  lightning  on  telegraph  wires, 
whii'h  will  show  that  its  vagaries  depend  entirely  on  the 
potential  of  the  flaeh.  In  one  case,  between  WorcesU-r  and 
Wolverhampton,  a.  severe  «torm  visited  that,  neighbourhood. 
and  ten  poles  were  split  down,  the  cross  arms  broken,  insu- 
lators smashed  and  scattered  about,  and  wires  fused.  This 
must  have  been  a  flash  of  extremely  high  potential,  ua  it 
woidd  have  to  jump  an  air  space  of  8  or  10  inches. 

"  In  another  case,  which  happened  on  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  Railway,  a  lineman  was  up  amongat  the  wires  at 
Shrewstiitry.  It  was  a  calm,  fine  summer's  eve  there,  but  a 
severe  st<)mi  was  raging  at  Hereford,  50  miles  away,  and  the 
B-ires  were  struck  and  the  man  at  Shrewsbury  rendered  insen- 
sible ;  he  was  burnt  under  the  arm  and  on  the  leg  by  the 
entry  and  exit  of  the  current  through  his  body :  he  never 
recuverttd  his  vigour,  and  died  three  or  four  months  a(t«r- 
3  tlio  Journal  of  tin- 

fl82,  rl  nrq. 


'  Iteiiiarkn  of  otijer  mieakerH  are  re]KirteiI  i 
In-ititntiun  of  Electrical  Ent-ineer^  for  1890,  pp.  S 
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VAT'is.  X*>v  this  fl^Ah.  ftltiioQ^  stioDg  encHigli  to  liare  thk 
!^noTi»  eif^.-t  tjo  the  bodj.  d^l  not  danuee  a  amgle  pole  mlong 
tb»:  n>at^  of  the  -»  miks  it  tnrelkd. 

"An-jther  caue  happened  on  the  Metiopcditan  Bailwrnj. 
Tber^  wa«  a  ecAtinthoas  tmuiel  fronn  Edgvmre  Boad  to 
Kind's  CV>s«.  and  fire  mtenne»iiate  stations  were  in  this 
length ;  the  wires  were  insulated,  and  attadied  to  gas  and 
water  pipes  for  «arth«  so  that  there  were  not  anj  exposed 
wiresw  In  a  Tiolent  storm  pawsing  orer  London  the  instnt- 
ment  orjils  at  some  of  these  intermediate  (and,  one  would 
think  protected)  stations  were  fused.  The  onlj  war  the 
lightnim?  could  have  got  to  them  must  hare  been  through 
the  gas  or  water  pipes,  or  there  must  hare  been  an  upward 
flash  f  n>m  the  earth. 

'*  On  another  occasion,  in  North  Wales,  a  Bell  instrument 
was  Ktnick.  ao^l  the  wire  on  the  coils  was  cut  into  nearly 
equal  lengths  and  scattered  with  such  force  that  the  wooden 
case  was  linf;d  like  a  wire  brush  with  bits  of  wire  sticking  in 
bj  one  of  the  ends ;  the  core  was  stripped  of  wire,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wire  on  the  coil  had  been  cut  like  a  cross, 
taking  the  lines  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  to  left, 
or  vict  vernn. 

"  On  another  occasion,  the  men  reported  that  while  working 
in  the  tunnel  on  the  Clifton  line,  near  Bristol,  running  wires 
in  casing,  the  lightning  during  a  violent  storm  ran  into  the 
tunnel  along  the  rails,  flashing  and  frisking  along  them  and 
darting  up  to  the  wires  thej  were  then  putting  up  against 
the  wall,  lighting  the  tunnel  in  brilliant  flashes. 

"  Lightning  ]>rotectors  and  conductors  are  unfortunate 
things ;  they  get  little  or  no  credit  for  what  good  they  do,  as 
we  know  not  the  danger  they  avert." 

Dr.  Lodge  :  Several  persons  of  great  practical  experience 
seem  to  think  that  the  present  instruments  do  their  work 
well,  and  that  no  new  one  is  necessary.  Other  authorities,  I 
know,  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  and  some  of  the  reasoning 
which  has  led  to  this  idea  is  rather  fallacious.     Thus  one  of 


the  aryuiiHiiitB  ia  based  ujxiu  the  fact  that  existing  jirot4.H'tors 
lire  sometimes  foiinil  ilumaged,  the  idea  being  that  therefore 
ibey  have  acted  and  saved  whatever  is  attached  Ui  them. 
Mr.  SaunderH  says  that  very  often  hia  fine  wire  is  fused. 
Mr.  Preei*  says  that  the  plates  of  the  Siemens  or  other  plate 
protector  were  often  found  burnt  or  damaged  iu  some  way, 
showing  that  sparks  had  occurred.  Now  I  say  that  experi- 
ments made  in  the  laboratory  demonstrate  that  whenever  a 
protector  has  been  damaged  hitherto  something  eUe  has  been 
liable  to  be  damag'ed  also — not  ueeeHsarily  very  much,  not 
neceasarily  visibly,  and  jioasibly  not  at  all,  but  it  has  run  the 
risk  of  being  damaged.  I  say  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
complete  protection  there  ia  no  cable  and  there  is  no  instm- 
inent  completely  protected  from  all  possible  danger  from 
lightning,  and  the  damage  of  the  instruments  and  the  fusion 
of  the  fine  wires  show  that  a  great  amount  of  disturbance  has 
entered  the  cable  and  may  have  done  damage.' 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fine  wire  I  entirely  agree ;  fine 
wire  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  any  spark-gaji  lightning 
jirotector.  There  are  two  things  to  I)e  guarded  against — high 
liotentinl  and  strong  current.  High  potential  is  kept  out  by 
a  judicious  amingement  of  spark  gaps  and  self-induction ; 
strong  currents  by  a  line-wire  fuse.  High  potential  is  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  ;  but  strong  currents  are  not  to  be  desired. 
Strong  steady  currents  cannot  lie  kept  out  by  spark  gaps. 
Steady  or  slowly  varying  currents  can  only  be  kept  out  by 
fine  wire.  Fine  wire  has  long  been  used  in  protectors.  I 
have  all  along  contemplated  using  it  as  an  additional  safe- 
giiard  wherever  convenient,  but  the  essence  of  my  instrument 
is  it«  arrangement  of  coils  and  spark  gaps.     In  some  places 

'  That  liuiil  rii(,'nalling  instrumentB  do  get  damaged  nolwithHtanding 
tlieir  lightning  gnanU,  ftt  any  rat«  in  France,  is  proved  by  the  official 
returns,  a  copy  of  which  for  the  year  18S3  lias  been  kinilly  ^iven  nie 
by  Pnifeswr  Knt;hes,  11  sliows  that  90  aotindera,  24  Morse  inslru- 
Mienta,  and  477  lightning  gnards  were  damaged  in  that  year.  And 
Dr.  Mnirhead  tella  me  of  cafles  where  the  condensers  of  cables  hiive 
l>cen  liurrt  by  atmwplieric  electricity  with  a  load  report. 
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fine  wire  U  objecti<Hiable,  since  it  entails  replacement  when 
damaged.  As  Sir  William  Thomson  sajs,  the  fine  wire  ou^^t 
to  be  at  the  protected  terminals,  not  at  the  exposed  terminals, 
or  else  it  maj  be  deflagrated  nnneoessarilj  bj  discharges 
which  the  spark  gaps  alone  are  well  able  to  tackle.  That  is 
one  defect  in  Mr.  Jamieson's  protector :  the  flash  coming  in 
from  the  line  deflagrates  its  wire  with  extreme  ease ;  it  is  not, 
however,  the  onlj  defect.  I  may  say  here,  in  connection  also 
with  Professor  Hughes's  remarks,  that  no  thin  silk-oorered 
wire  coiled  on  a  metal  bobbin  can  be  satisfactory ;  for,  besides 
the  inductive  neutralization  of  self-induction,  it  acts  yenr 
much  as  if  the  wire  were  wholly  uncovered ;  the  coil  is 
practically  shunted  out  by  the  metal.  Thus  in  Jamieson's 
instrument  the  cable  terminal  receives  discharges  from  the 
earthed  bobbin  by  its  sparking  through  to  the  wire  upon  it 
at  the  nearest  point,  or  often  at  several  points  simultaneously. 
And  no  discharge  thinks  of  going  round  the  coil :  it  jumps 
from  it  at  beginning  and  to  it  at  end,  travelling  by  the  reel. 

Mr.  Preece  and  Sir  Henry  Mance  contend  that  the  self- 
induction  in  telegraph  instruments  is  sufficient  to  cause  sparks 
to  jump  the  air  gaps  of  their  protectors.  But  lightning 
ignores  altogether  the  self-induction  of  a  silk-oovered  coil ;  it 
jumps  right  across  it  from  layer  to  layer,  and  may  easily  fuse  it. 
Moreover,  a  self-induction  coil  alone,  without  an  overflow  to 
get  rid  of  the  current  which  has  got  into  it,  is  incomplete. 

Corkscrew  spirals  of  wire  used  for  connection,  although 
they  have  some  self-induction,  are  by  no  means  of  the  right 
Hha]>e  if  that  were  their  object.  The  shape  of  coil  which  gives 
maximum  self-induction  with  a  given  length  of  wire  is  a  flat 
slia])e,  very  like  that  employed  by  Professor  Hughes  in  his 
induction  balance. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  protect 
telephones,  considering  their  frequent  proximity  to  the  human 
ear ;  but  I  suppose  the  British  Isles  are  exceptionally  free 
from  violent  storms. 

Sir  William  Thomson  instructively  said  that  a  fine  wire  in 
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conjunction  with  a  condenser  must  be  of  service  in  protecting 
a,  cable  even  from  nipidiy- varying  currents ;  for  in  order  to 
charge  the  condenser  to  high  iiotential  a  certain  Quantity  is 
necessary,  and  a  fine  wire  might  exclude  that.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  Saunders's  guard  has  acted  as  well  as  it  has. 
The  fine  wire  is  probably  the  most  important  part  o£  the 
piMtectiou  in  that  instrument. 

Major  Cardew  spoke  about  my  citpcriments  last  time,  and 
said  I  had  to  be  careful  to  strike  the  ligLtuiug  protector  at 
the  ri){lit  end,  and  that  if  I  hod  struck  it  with  flashes  at  the 
wrong  end  it  would  have  told  a  different  tale ;  but  what  I 
did  really  was  not  to  represent  the  lightning  as  striking  the 
protector  direct — of  course  it  may  strike  the  protector  direct, 
and  it  may  strike  the  end  o£  the  cable  direct ;  you  cannot 
prevent  that,  except  by  a  metal  house^ — but  what  I  did  was 
to  imitate  a  flash  or  disturbance  coming  along  a  line  wire 
to  the  instrument ;  what  I  struck  was  a  line  wire  terminal, 
a  line  wire  whicli  might  have  been  struck  a  mile  away  for 
that  matter,  and  of  course  the  disturbance  reaches  the  instru- 
ment at  the  terminal  to  which  the  line  wire  is  attached,  and 
not  the  other  way. 

With  regard  to  what  General  Webber  said  about  leads — 
danger  from  overhead  leads  aa  compared  with  underground 
leads,  and  so  on—I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  danger 
from  overhead  wires,  because  it  is  obvious ;  but  I  wanted  to 
IMunt  out  that  even  underground  leads  were  not  safe.  If 
they  were  entirely  underground  they  might  be — except  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  gue  and  water  pipes,  as  Mr.  Sj>agnoletti 
instructively  reminds  us — but  that  is  absurd  :  if  they  are 
completely  nndei^round  you  <'annot  get  the  lines  into  your 
house.  Danger  arises  from  the  above-ground  or  inside-house 
portion.  Buried  leads  covered  with  insulation  are  plainly 
more  susceptible  to  ]>ermauent  damage  than  barecopjier  strips 
enclosed  in  an  air-trough,  because  the  latter  would  be  none 
r  tliB  worse  if  a  spark  or  two  did  jump  from  them  to  earth. 

Mr.  Mordey  has  mentioned  that  sparks  are  liable  to  slrikc 
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Al\ti.  I  liavo  had  arcs  struck  like  that  in  the  course  of  these 
U^htuiu^  experiments :  some  flashes  put  into  the  storage 
Imttorv  wires  struck  an  arc  across  them,  making  a  great  flare. 
That  ia  a  tiling  very  much  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  pro- 
tivtiiig  olei*tric  light  leads,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  my 
lightning  protector  won't  do  for  liouses  and  electric  lighting ; 
it  oiilv  means  that  a  si>eeial  pattern  must  be  devised  in  order 
to  8top  the  arc  the  instant  it  is  formed.     (See  p.  423.) 

Mr.  Crompton  wished  to  know  how  I  thought  that  house 
loads  should  be  protected.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  number 
of  houses  wired  together  should  be  disconnected  as  regards 
litfhtuiug  flashes  on  the  principle  of  fire-proof  doors.  An 
arrost^r  should  be  placed  wherever  overhead  leads  enter  the 
ground ;  it  should  also  be  placed  between  different  houses. 
M>  us  to  isolate  a  struck  house  and  not  let  damage  spread 
through  a  district. 


CHAPTEE   XXXI. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    USE   OF   INSTUUMENTS. 

Whefollumntj  are  the  Direetioiie  for  Lodge's  LiglUning  Gmirih. 
(U  constructed  and  ueued  by  Muirkead  and  Co.,  Cowhy 
Street,  Westminsler,  S.  W. 

HBBE  are  of  two  roain  puttems,  the  double  pattern  &ud  the 
ingle  pattern, 
Tlie   dauble   pattern   has   four    terminals,    symuietriually 
ntuatcd.     Que  pair  of  these  may  he  called  the  espoaed  t«r- 


(t'or  iLctual  instninient,  (tee  ji 


oinala,  u.ud  are  labcUiKl  A  and  B,  The  other  pair  are  the 
rotected  termiuala,  and  are  labelled  C  and  D. 

,  The  ordinary  use  of  this  pattern  is  to  protect  a  telegraphic 
utruineut,  say  a  siphon  recorder. 

t  To  do  this,  the  recorder  terminals  are  conn(.'i:t*;d  to  Caiid  D, 
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while  the  switch  board  terminalB,  "  line  "  and  "  earth,"  are 
connected  to  A  and  B. 

The  iiiBtrument  acts  as  follows : — By  its  construction  A  and 
C  are  alwava  electrically  connected  for  signalling  currents  j 
and  so  are  £  and  D.  But  for  lightning  and  sudden  dis- 
charges, both  these  pairs  are  practically  disconnected,  while 
A  and  B  are  connected  instead. 


Fig.  82.     DRAWING  OF  SINOLE  FATTERN  FORM  OF  GUARD 

FOR  CABLKS  :   SHOWINQ  CONNEXION  OF  CAULE-SHEATH 

TO  BASE.      METAI.  COVER  TO  BE  ADDED. 

Thus  lightning  is  shimted  out.  wliilc  the  full  signalling 
current  proceeds  on  its  way  to  the  recorder. 

Another  use  of  the  instrument  is  to  switch  out  lightning 
flashes  from  a  lead,  and  take  them  to  earth.  To  this  end  the 
lead  is  cut  and  connected  to  A  and  C.  B  is  connected  to  earth 
by  the  shortest  available  rout«,  and  D  is  not  connected  to 
anything. 

But  the  single  pattern  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  except  when  disturbancea  arrive  from  the  earth  imtead  of 
from  above,  it  is  equally  effective. 


CABLE   PROTECTORS.  ^^^^m^ 

The  sinffle  patt«ru  has  thrm  termiuala.  A,  B  and  C.  It  is 
simply  the  double  pattern  with  B  and  D  short-circuited  to- 
gether. 

A  and  C  are  put  in  the  lead.     B  is  connected  to  earth  direct. 

The  single  pattern,  when  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case,  is 
perfect  for  the  protection  of  nil  things  eiiclostd  or  cirtiiilly 


^  the  «. 


(-  i,l„-«t/,. 


Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  the  pattern  used  to  protect  suli- 
marine  cables. 

The  core  of  the  cable  is  taken  inside  the  case  and  attached 
to  Ci  its  metallic  sheathing  being  at  the  same  time  wnnevted 
closely  with  the  metallic  caae.  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
part  of  the  core  exposed  (fig.  82), 

The  sheath  of  the  cable  is  thus  virtually  a  prolougiUion  or 
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',  and  its  core  is  entirely 


I 


enlargement  of  tlie  meUl 
t«cted. 

The  wire  bringing  tlie  signals  (from  the  outlet  board)  is 
tatien  inside  the  ease  and  attached  to  A. 

The  B  terminal  in  permanently  wmnected  with  the  case 
is  thus  alrtiid^  ■  irtlinl  1  \  thi  oalile  eheathiug. 


It  may  with  soiti(>  slight  possible  advantage  be  separa 
earthed  aa  well,  biil  only  if  the  flashes  feared  are  likely  H 
strung  enough  to  damage  the  cable- sheathin)i  when  goiag^ 
earth  by  its  means  alone. 

Anylhing  that  *'an  withnut  inconvenience  be  put  inridl 
metal  house  or  cai^e.  may  be  completely  protected  by  ou 
these  encased  single  pattern  or  "  hat "  prolectiirs.  provf 
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ibe  connecting  leads  be  taken  through  a  metal  tuhe  eonuect- 
g  the  two  cases. 

Whenever  a  delioat*  instrumeBt  cannot  eouveuientlj-  lie  thus 
[.  a  double  pattern  instrument  mnat  be  used,  as  above 
scribed. 


Lightniwj  Guards  for  Electric  Light  fjistallatmis. 

The  same  principle  as  hay  been,  applied  in  all  other  forms 
of  the  Lodge  Lightning  Guard  is  applicable  also  to  Electric 


Xight  Installations,  viz  ;  a  eiiccogsion  of  air-giip  paths  to 
^earth.  connected  up  by  coila  of  well  insulated  wire,  across  the 
liums  of  which  the  lightning,  weakened  aa  it  is  by  the  first 
air-gap  to  earth,  is  not  able  to  break.  Tlie  only  extra  difficulty 
irhicb  mv/nrs  in  prot^ctiug  electric  light  leads  instead  of 
telegraph  Um«anil  cables  is  that  the  lightning  spark  is  able 
a  etart  an  arc  across  the  air-gaps  to  earth,  and  thereby  to 
{tivert  the  main  current  out  of  its  proper  channel, 

To  check  this  diversion  without  a  moment's  delay  the  atr- 
tapB  are  led  up  to  through  a  fine  wire  or  tinfoil  fuse ;  this  is 
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^H  able  to  guide  the  flash,  but  is  destroyed  either  by  it  or  by  the 
^H- m&in  current,  whose  path  to  earth  is  thereby  instantly  stopped. 


For  high  rolta.;^  taata.)lations  the  length  of  these  fusosor 
Ut-oiits  cau  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  circuit.     They 
w  made  to  interrupt  any  arc  up  to  one  foot  long  (fig.  86). 
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In  order  to  enable  the  same  instrument  to  take  a  succession 
of  flashes  without  attention,  a  dozen  fuses  are  provided  in 
parallel ;  one  of  which  is  liable  to  go  at  every  stroke.  Fresh 
ones  are  supplied,  and  can  be  inserted  with  the  greatest  ease, 
as  shown  in  the  two  figures  (fig.  87). 

Each  instrument  has  three  obvious  terminals.  One  ter- 
minal A  for  the  line  (especially  if  it  be  an  overhead  line)  at 
the  i)oint  where  it  enters  a  building,  another  terminal  B  for 
the  main  inside  leading  wire  ;  while  the  third,  J?,  is  to  be  con- 
nected as  thoroughly  and  directly  with  earth  as  possible. 

For  low  tension  installations  the  same  form  of  instrument 
is  made,  but  the  lengths  of  fuse  are  much  less  (fig.  88). 
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I 
I 


Voncerniji'j  Army  and  Navy  Regulations  for  tko 
Protection  of  Powder  Magazines. 

•Colonel  Bdcenill  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me 
Tarious  docoments  rolatinf^  to  the  protection  of  powder 
magazines  and  other  important  buildings,  with  which  at 
one  time  he  wag  closely  connected.  He  also  wrote  me 
one  or  two  letters  which  ho  asks  me  to  reproduce  in 
full.  1  accordingly  do  bOj  in  atnplilicatiua  of  his  remarks 
at  the  official  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
EngineiTS  (see  above,  p.  225),  I  also  reproduce,  at  his 
request,  a  leading  article  which  he  wrote  to  the  journal 
"Engineering,"  March  lOtb,  1882,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Con- 
ference. 

Thumlielil,  Dittcrue,  Ilitnt»,  3tli  May,  1889. 

Pbocessor  Ouver  Lodge. 

"Dear  Sir,— Your  paper  on  Lightning  and  ou  Con- 
ductora,  etc.,  for  our  protection  from  its  ravages,  clcara 
away  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  for  no  long  enshrouded  the 
subject.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  upon  it,  but  your  rem»rk  numbered  46 — 
£rst  two  lines — has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
ifor  so  many  years  I  have  borne  the  odium  of,  Z  tbi 
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some  very  undeserved  sarcasms  in  an  abstract  of  my 
paper  read  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  on 
6th  May,  1881 — such  abstract  being  published  in  the 
report  of  the  Lightning  Bod  Conference  as  an  appendix. 

"  My  views  were  accepted  at  the  time  by  the  W.  0. 
authorities,  and  I  was  appointed  to  re-¥(rrite  the  Instruc- 
tions regulating  the  application  and  inspection  of  lightning 
conductors,  such  instructions  being  issued  as  part  of  the 
W.  O.  Circulars  of  1st  Sept.,  1881.  The  L.  R.  C,  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  the  members,  ignored  those 
instructions,  and  quoted  in  full  the  W.  O.  Instructions 
of  1875 !  The  Admiralty  Instructions  of  1880-1  were 
also  ignored. 

*'  When  the  L.  R.  C.  Report  came  out,  I  wrote  a  lead- 
ing article  on  it,  which  was  published  in  "  Engineering,*' 
10th  March,  1882  (reprinted  p.  432). 

"  At  the  time  I  was  writing  the  W.  0.  Instructions  of 
1881  I  wished  to  insert  a  paragraph,  that  probably  a  piece 
of  No.  8  iron  wire  would  carry  oflf  any  stroke  of  lightnings 
and  gave  some  reasons  in  support  of  this  view,  but  I  was 
advised  not  to  publish  the  same.  I  have  the  MS.  now 
before  me. 

''I  hope  and  trust  that  your  powerful  paper  and  con- 
vincing arguments  will  sweep  away  much  of  the  quackery 
connected  with  the  subject;  a  quackery  that  is  only 
equalled  (not  surpassed)  by  the  vendors  of  many  patent 
medicines. 

'*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  T.  BUCKNILL. 

"  P.S. — I  cannot  concur  in  some  of  your  practical  appli- 
cations at  the  end  of  your  paper,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  logical  sequences  from  your  theories,  which 
are  apparently  incontestable. — J.  T.  B.'' 
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^Bi'  ^utliam^itoii, 
iii%8tli  May,  I8S9. 
"  My  deae  Sib, — Your  letter  just  to  hand,   I  have  sent 
ft  few  frieuHty  remarks  on  your  paper,  which,  in  my 


hum 


I  opimon, 


rill  I 


iho  cause  or  au 


mtirely  new 


departure  in  L.  R.  practice. 

"  Yoa  will  have  a  quite  sufficiently  uphill  battle  to  fight 

to    establish   the  truth  of  your  prindples ;  the  correct 

practical  applications  wi)l   follow  as  a  matter  of  course  : 

I  bnt  each  case  will,  I  faucy,  require  much  sagacity,  and,  as 

L  you  truly  imply,  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult   by 

■  your  important  discoveries. 

''  1  hare  always  maintained  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  yourself  perfectly  secure  from  the  effects  of  light- 
Etaing,  and  your  views  emphasize  this  opinion. 
"  With  regard  to  your  sections  51  to  end  : 
"  I  quarrel  with  sections  numbered  59,  63,  and  65 — 
Tsee  my  notes  to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
1  p.  226. 

"1  aUo  add  now  to  you  that  I  think  the  words — but 
leh  shoiUd  have  a  direct  route  to  earth — should  be  added 
D  section  66. 
"As  regards  69,  I  cannot  believe  in  "complete  ae- 
rcarity." 

'  As  regards  70,  I  don't  like  it ;  better  connect  the 
ratovea,  etc.,  if  only  by  a  small  wire. 

"As  regards  71, 1  should  mnoh  prefer  to  connect  the 
Iconductor  by  branches  through  brickwork  to  roof  inside 
"in  several  places. 

72  is  first-rate, 
"  73 — I  should  prefer  to  have  two  or  more  conduotora 

I  connected  to  a  Hat  roof  at  each  end. 
r    "  74 — Quito  so. 
I  "  75 — I  prefer  the  orthodox  rule  in  vjajority  of  cased. 
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"  76 — I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that  the  earth 
charge  is  generally  collected  there,  and  will  flash  to  con- 
ductor unless  you  connect  them  to  it. 

*'  78 — I  always  recommend  a  double  conductor  for  a 
tall  chimney  :  one  on  each  side,  joined  by  a  cross  con- 
ductor at  top  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  stroke,  and 
prevent  it  flashing  down  the  inside  of  chimney. 

"  79 — I  think  there  are  exceptions ;  notably  on  ships  of 
war. 

<i  80— French  Instruction,  1823. 

"  81 —  Clerk-Maxwell  nearly ;  but  very  difficult  to  carry 
out. 

'^82— A  big  IF. 

"  83— Difficult— difficult. 

<«  84 — Not  understood. 

"  85,  86,  87 — Very  difficult  to  carry  out,  except  as 
scientific  experiments. 

"  88 — What  is  an  '  efficient  '  Lightning  Protector  ? 

"  89 — I  have  no  experience  in  such  circumstances. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  J.  T.  BUCKNILL.'' 


ARTICLE  FROM    "ENGINEERING,"  1882,   BY 

COL.  BUCKNILL. 

The  Lightning  Rod  Confei^ence. 

"  The  devastation  produced  by  lightning  is  fortunately 
not  so  considerable  in  England  as  in  many  other 
C30untries,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
no  rules  have  ever  been  drawn  up  to  guide  the  general 
public  in  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors, — except 
by  private  individuals.     In  France,  the  Academy  were 
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^^Keqaestied  by  Government  on  several  occosiona  to  draw 
^^Bnp  such  rnloB,  and  the  pmctico  in  France  is  conse- 
quently very  much  more  uniform  than  in  this  country. 
The  want  being  fell,  the  Meteorological  Society  issued 
invitatioas  in  May,  1878,  lo  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  to  the  Physical  Society,  and  to  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  and  delegates  were 
chosen  by  each  society  to  co-operate  in  drawing  up  n 

(report  on  the  subject.  Had  the  matter  been  taken  up 
ty  Government  it  ia  probable  that  the  Roya!  Society 
'Vould  havo  been  asked  to  report ;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  were  no  less  than  seven  Fellows  of  this  society  on 
the  Conference,  it  may  bo  conceded  that  the  report 
almost  carries  upon  it  tho  stamp  of  our  groat  scientific 
society.  For  this  reason  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  perusing  the  report,  which  occupies 
only  nineteen  pages  of  large  letter-press,  which  contains 
several  suggestions  of  a  doubtful  character,  without 
giving  any  reasons  for  them,  and  which  omits  many 
matters  of  scientific  interest,  which  were  certainly  to  be 
expected  from  so  distinguished  a  Conference.  The  prin- 
cipal labours  and  the  greatest  success  he  iu  tho  appen- 
dices, which  occupy  200  pages  of  closely-pi-inted  matter, 
and  which  give  in  a  condensed  form  a  vast  amount  of 
historical  information  on  the  subject.  The  members  of 
the  Conference  divided  this  labour,  and  a  moat  valuable 
book  of  reference  ia  the  result.  Tho  small  advance  in  tho 
knowledge  of  the  lightning  discharge  is  due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  experiments  except  with  electricity 
of  a  much  lower  potential.  Authentic  history  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importiince,  and  all  records  written 
by  scientific  and  careful  observers  become  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  Appendices  of  the  Conferenco  enable  the 
Htudent  to  easily  get  at  any  desired  information,  and  any 
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further  investigatdon  is  assisted  by  the  excellent  catalogae 
of  works  upon  lightning  conductors  in  Appendix  G. 

"  Tho  report  recommends  that  each  terminal  rod  should 
be  provided  with  a  multiple  pointy  the  central  point 
being  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  others,  and  thereby 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Preece,  Appendix  B,  that  "  each 
conductor  should  end  in  one  fine  platinum  point,'^  and 
that  "he  sees  no  advantage  whatever  in  multiplying 
these  points/'  is  not  endorsed.  The  report  next  recom- 
mends copper  as  the  material  for  a  conductor,  although 
giving  a  comparison  with  iron  which  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter  metal.  As  regards  the  size  of  a  conductor,  a 
sectional  area  of  0.11  of  a  square  inch  for  copper  and  of 
0.64  of  a  square  inch  for  iron  are  recommended.  Con- 
cerning the  sectional  shape  of  a  conductor,  and  the 
desirability  of  its  being  free  from  any  joints  and  the 
encasing  of  the  foot  of  the  conductor  to  protect  it  from 
the  thief,  and  the  painting,  &c.,  there  is  nothing  new. 
In  reference  to  the  attachment  of  a  conductor  to  a 
building,  it  is  stated  that  it  shall  not  compress  the  rod 
but  that  it  shall  hold  it  firmly,  and  yet  shall  allow  play  for 
its  expansion  and  contraction.  The  form  of  attachment 
which  possesses  these  opposite  virtues  is  not  explained. 

"  As  regards  the  earth  connection  the  usual  precautions 
are  recommended,  but  we  note  that  a  connection  to  a 
gas  main  is  not  only  permitted  when  other  things  fail, 
but  is  advocated  as  an  efficient  arrangement  at  all  times, 
although  an  accident  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  is  on  record  in 
which  the  Provincial  buildings  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  fire  occasioned  by  a  lightning  rod  being  struck 
which  had  been  taken  to  earth  in  this  way.  We  also 
note  that  in  a  rocky  and  dry  situation  it  is  recommended 
to  bury  3  cwt.  or  4  cwt.  of  iron  at  the  foot  of  the  conduc- 
tor in  addition  to  the  ordinary  earth  plate.     What  action 
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cwt.  or  4cwt.  of  iron  will  have  upon  the  electric 
liacharge  ia  not  explained,  although  it  would  be  very 
mtoresting  to  learn. 

"  The  Hpace  protected  by  a  lightning  rod  receives  con- 
siderable attention,  this  being  a  hobby  of  one  of  the 
merobera  of  the  Conference.  His  views,  however,  are 
not  fully  endoraed,  and  the  more  guarded  opinions  quoted 
from   the   War   Office  infitructions  of   1875   (which   aro 

.printed  m  one  of  the  Appendices)  aro  practically  adopted. 

kiAnd  here  we  would  observe  that  the  more  recent  instruc- 

'tions  issued  by  the  War  Office  last  year  are  not  quoted 
or  mentioned,  nor  aro  the  last  instructions  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  in  1880.  The  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  height  of  the  upper  terminal  are  illogical, 
as  the  matter  is  first  stated  to  be  one  which  may  be  left 
entirely  to  the  option  of  architects  and  engineers,  whoreaa 
in  the  following  sentence  the  lofty  rods  often  used  in 
France,  and  the  low  rods  usual  in  England,  aro  regarded 
as  '  opposite  errors.' 

"  Concerning  the  testing  of  conductors,  an  annual  exa- 
mination both  visual  and  electrical  ia  recommended,  and 
various  apparatus  are  noted.  'The  simplest  and  best  ia 
effective  aa  regards  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  conduc- 
tor, but  not  that  of  the  earth  connection  ;'  but  inaamuch 

■  MB  the  earth  connection  is  exactly  that  part  of  a  conduc- 
tor which  most  frequently  requires  repair,  and  ia  also  the 
part  which  being  under  ground  can  only  be  examined 
electrically,  it  would  not  have  been  anticipated  that  a 
testing  apparatus  which  could  be  used  only  for  the  con- 
ductor and  not  for  the  earth  connection,  would  have  been 
recommended  as  the  '  best,'  although  it  might  easily  bo 
,tfae  'eimplest.'  Thia  apparatus  is  made  after  designs 
rhich  wore  furnished  by  Mr.  Preeco,  who  aaw  a  similar 
rrangoment  in  Prance. 
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^^  The  Conference  recommends  that  all  masses  of  metal 
in  a  building  (church  bells  in  a  well-protected  spire  ex- 
cepted^ reason  not  stated)^  whether  internal  or  external^ 
should  be  connected  to  each  other  and  to  a  conductor^  or 
to  the  earth.  Clerk- Maxwell,  who  followed  up  theoreti- 
cally by  such  beautiful  mathematical  processes  so  many 
of  the  discoveries  due  to  the  experimental  researches  of 
Faraday,  considered  that  masses  of  metal  should  be 
treated  differently  according  to  their  position ;  the 
internal  masses  being  kept  separate  from  the  system  of 
conductors,  but  the  external  masses  being  connected 
therewith. 

'*  The  report  concludes  with  the  code  of  rules,  which 
seem  to  en*  on  the  side  of  brevity ;  indeed  some  details 
of  importance  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  large  buildings  with  flat  roofs,  the  spacing  of 
the  points  and  of  the  conductors,  as  well  as  the  number 
and  the  best  positions  of  earth  connections,  are  not 
mentioned,  nor  whether  surface  as  well  as  deep  earth 
connections  are  to  be  provided  as  recommended  in  the 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  French  Academy. 

"  Some  of  the  rules  appear  to  be  drawn  up  without 
much  care;  for  instance,  where  it  is  stated  that  'the 
lower  end  of  a  conductor  should  be  buried  in  perma- 
mently  damp  soil,'  and  it  adds,  'hence  proximity  to 
drains  is  desirable.'  We  were  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  drains  produce  dryness  in  soils.  Again,  in  the 
same  rule  we  find,  '  a  strip  of  copper  tape  may  be  led 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rod  to  the  nearest  gas  or  water 
main,  not  merely  to  a  lead  pipe.'  The  use  of  the  word 
merely  is  probably  not  intended,  as  any  connection  to  a 
soft  metal  pipe  is  deprecated  previously  in  the  report. 

''  The  line  of  reasoning  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
rvdes  does  not  carry  conviction.     Thus,  in  the  rule  about 
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'  collieries,'  it  is  stated  that  '  undoubted  evidence  exiata 
of  the  esplosiou  of  firedamp  in  collieries  through  sparks 
from  fttmoapheric  electricity  being  led  into  the  mine  by 
the  wire  ropes  of  the  shafts  and  the  iron  rails  of  the 
galleries.  Hence,  the  head  gear  of  all  shafts  should  be 
protected  by  proper  lightning  conductors.'  As  the 
damage,  however,  is  not  occasioned  above  ground  but  in 
the  mine,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  'earth' 
the  head  gear  by  a  wire  rope  down  the  shaft,  the  ire 
rails  of  the  galleries  being  connected  en  Toute,  and  earth 
plates  provided  both  near  to  bank  and  at  the  various 
seams,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  At  ail  events,  some 
reason   should  be  given   for   the   belief  that  protecting 

;  the  head  gear  with  a  proper  lightning  conductor,  and 
'earthing'  thia  conductor  as  laid  down  in  the  rule  for 
'  earth  connection '  in  the  previous  paragraph,  would 
rectify  the  evil.  The  head  gear,  the  winding  engines, 
and  the  boilers  and  pipes,  &c.,  already  afford  a  metallic 

I  aystom    to  '  earth '   which  would  appear  to  require   no 

I  special  lightning  conductor. 

'  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  rules  and  the  report 

I  have  not  been  drawn  ap  in  a  fuller  and  more  convincing 

I  manner,   as  something   of  the    kind    of    unquestioned 

Eanthority  was  and,  wo  arc  compelled  to  think,   still   is 

■much  required. 


On  the  Piotedion  of  Buildings  from  Lijktiiin'j. 
By  Captain  J.  T.  Bucknill,  R.E.' 

"  In  whatever  manner  the  electricity  ia  produced,  the 
Hilinnder  clouds  act  as  collectors  j    and  more  than  this. 


'  Extracts  from  n  pE 
^riclay.  Ma;  Gtb,  1881. 


ler  read  nt   the  United  Service  Inatitulion, 
Itcprinted  by  permission  of  the  Iiutitutioii. 
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when  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  them  is  not  far 
distant^  and  is  composed  of  fairly  good  conducting  media^ 
the  earthy  the  clouds^  and  the  intervening  air  form  huge 
condensers — the  electrified  clouds  acting  bj  induction 
upon  the  earthy  and  the  latter  reacting  upon  the  cloud. 

*'  Now  the  amount  of  electricity  of  a  given  potential 
which  a  cloud  is  capable  of  receivings  depends  firstly  upon 
its  size^  the  amount  varying  directly  as  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  cloud ;  and^  secondly^  upon  the  intensity  of 
inductive  action  of  the  earth's  surface^  the  cloud's  power 
of  receiving  electricity  being  greatly  increased  thereby. 

**  For  example^  a  cloud  of  given  dimensions  at  an 
altitude  of  300  feet^  could  be  charged  by  80  times  the 
electricity  that  would  charge  it  were  its  altitude  increased 
to  four  sea  miles. 

^'  For  a  similar  reason  a  cloud  over  a  conducting  area 
could  be  charged  much  more  highly  than  the  same  cloud 
at  the  same  height  over  a  non-conducting  area.^ 

**  Now  it  generally  happens  that  the  thunder  clouds  in 
a  storm  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  cover  both  favourable 
and  unfavourable  areas  of  the  earth's  surface^  and^  as 
little  or  no  inductive  action  occurs  over  the  latter^  but 
very  considerable  action  ever  the  former^  the  electrostatic 
capacities  of  the  clouds  become  greatly  altered ^  and  light- 
ning plays  from  cloud  to  cloudy  until  those  which  are 
situated  over  the  earth's  conducting  surfaces  become  so 
highly  charged  that  the  electricities  are  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air  and  to  unite  across 
it  by  what  is  termed  the  disruptive  discharge.  This  is 
lightning. 

'^  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  actions 
produced  by  the  earth's  surface  upon  thunder  cloudsi 

*  It  is  questionable  whether  any  actnal  area  is  sufficiently  non- 
oonducting  to  make  thus  trae. — O.  J.  L. 
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bocanso  the  SDinewhat  important  conclusion  must  be 
arrived  at,  that  lightning  is  most  to  be  feared  by  those 
who  live  on  well  conducting  areas,  oven  of  low  elevation ; 
and  that  lightning  is  least  to  be  feared  by  those  who  live 
a-conducting  areas.  This  is  shown  on  plate,  Fig.  9, 
where  the  distribution  of  the  electrical  charge  is  shaded 
in.  The  cload  over  tho  Portadown  Hill,  although  nearer 
to  the  ground,  is  much  loss  highly  charged  than  tho  cloud 
Portsmouth    and     Spithead,    because    the    former 


I 


presents  a  non-conducting  area  and  the  latter  a  conduct- 
ing area.  This  electrical  distribution  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  much  more  necessary 
to  provide  hghtning  conductors  for  buildings  situated 
upon  a  damp  clay  or  boggy  bottom  than  for  those  on  a 
chalk  down.'  This  is  very  convenient,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  an  efficient  earth  connection  in  the 
latter  situation. 

"  At  PorUmmitli  it  has  been  noiit^ed  that  ultliough  severe  tliiinder-  | 
■mi  iirtcn  occur  in  the  vicinity,  the  ctoiida  move  round  nnd  at 
I  to  liimd  thu  Portsdown  ililla,  whicb  ari;  df  chalk  aod  pOBBeHs  ftw  treeB." 
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As  before  stated^  disruptive  discharge  constitutes  a 
lightning  flash.  Immediately  before  the  stroke  the  par- 
ticles of  air  are  subjected  to  a  high  strain  by  static 
induction,  producing  a  polar  tension  which  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  potential.  Faraday's  expe- 
riments proved  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
stroke  tends  to  traverse  the  air  in  the  direction  of  such 
polarity.  The  tendency  of  lightning  is  therefore  to  strike 
in  a  direction  normal  to  the  earth's  surface. 

'^  But  there  is  another  mode  by  which  thunder- clouds 
are  discharged,  viz.,  by  the  brush  discharge. 

"  Electricity  of  high  potential  leaks,  as  it  were,  from 
conductors  which  are  provided  with  projections  in  the 
nature  of  points,  where  the  distribution  of  electrical  den- 
sity is  greatest,  a  stream  of  electrified  air  being  thrown 
from  each  point,  and  the  charged  conductor  robbed  by 
continuous  streams  of  its  electricity  in  this  manner. 

*'  Although  the  brush  discharge  is  frequently  so  intense 
as  to  be  luminous  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  inches,  it  is  not 
attended  with  any  appreciable  heat.  Its  action  should 
therefore  be  fostered,  as  it  often  wards  off  a  dangerous 
stroke  of  lightning  by  neutralizing  the  opposiug  electri- 
cities in  a  harmless  manner. 

*'  It  has  been  observed  so  long  ago  as  1758  by  a  Mr. 
Wilcke,  that  a  thunder-cloud  in  sweeping  at  low  elevation 
over  a  forest,  not  unfrequently  appears  to  lose  charge 
without  the  occurrence  of  lightning.  The  under  surfaces 
of  such  clouds  at  first  present  a  serrated  or  tooth-like 
appearance,  which  gradually  disappears,  the  teeth  re- 
treating into  the  cloud,  and  finally  the  cloud  itself  rising 
away  from  the  forest. 

^'  In  such  cases  the  numerous  points  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees  present  facilities  for  the  brush  discharge  on  an 
extended  scale. 
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^^1       "  To  iUustratu  this  action,  an  experiment  was  made  by 

^^  Franklin,  as  foUuwa : — A  very  fine  look  of  cotton  was 

suspended  from  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  by 

a  thread,  and  other  locks  were  hung  below  it ;  on  turning 

the  machine  the  locks  of  cottou  spread  forth  their  fine 

I  filaments  like  the  lower  surface  of  the  before-mentioned 
tbunder-cloud ;  on  presenting  a  point  which  was  con- 
nected to  earth  below  them,  they  shrank  back  upon  each 
other,  and  finally  upon  the  conductor, 
"But  to  return  to  the  lightning.  Just  as  a  certain 
amount  of  water  falling  through  a  difference  of  level 
produces  a  definite  amount  of  energy,  so  a  certain  amount 
of  electricity  falling  through  a  difference  of  electrical 
potential  produces  a  definite  amount  of  energy.     It  is 

■  known  that  if  j>  be  the  potential  and  q  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  a  ilash,  the  work  done  during  the  stroke  is 
^qp.  Now  the  duration  of  the  illumination  of  a  stroke  is 
rather  less  than  the  10,000th  part  of  a  second,'  and 
although  q  is  small  (Faraday  said  not  more  than  would 
decompose  a  single  drop  of  water),  ^'  ia  so  enormous  that 
L  the  flash  is  often  capable  of  decomposing  a  million  drops 
I  of  water  in  series.  The  potential  can  be  calculated 
I  approximately,  because  it  is  known  that  10,000  volts 
1  will  spark  across  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  and,  as  the  sparking 
,  distance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  potential,  a  flash  of 
'  lightning  3,000  feet  long  must  be  impelled  by  an  elec- 

"  This   fiict   liAH   bteu   Uisliitidj'   pruvuil   bj  cxiivrimcnU   wiUi 

I  revulving    cliei]iiere<l    iligi;^.       Wheutatonc's    I'lairicol    Fxjicriiiienl 

1  pro  red  tlint  tlie  duratiun  of  llie  luniinosily  nf  Uie  spark  froin  an 

^.clet'trknl  mnc'hine  is  about  the  S4,000tli  nf  a  kccoikI.     Tlie  Imiifer 

11  ol'  IiiniinoEity  in  the  ease  of  liglitiiing  if  pruUably  due  tii  the 

l&iglier  teiii|ieruture  Id  wliicli   llie   pnrticlu^   uf   Ilie    iliductrif 

piseil  bv  llie  etroke,  imit  tlieir  coiisetjiieut  mure  taitly  rcliirn  t 

s  ciinditiou."      (Sec  oIbu  KixhI,  p,  US.) 
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trical  potential  of  1|  millioiis  of  volts  or  thereaboats. 
This  is  only  approximately  accurate,  because  the  mean 
atmopheric  pressure  would  be  less  than  that  at  the 
earth's  snrface,  and  therefore  a  correction  should  be 
made,  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  very 
rapidly  with  altitude,  and  the  spai^ing  distance  increases 
very  rapidly  with  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  work  \qp  done  by  a  flash  of  lightning  is  used  up  in 
the  disruption  of  the  air,  in  the  destruction  of  non-con- 
ducting solids  that  obstruct  its  path,  in  heat,  light,  and 
in  chemical  decomposition.  Ozone  is  always  produced 
during  thunderstorms.  All  that  can  be  done  to  protect 
buildings  from  its  destructive  action  is  (first)  to  attract 
the  lightning  to  another  spot  if  possible,  and  (second)  to 
arrange  that  even  if  the  building  be  struck,  the  work 
shall  be  given  out  at  other  portions  of  the  path  of  the 
stroke.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient 
conducting  channel  or  channels  to  convey  the  electricity 
past  the  buildings  from  the  air  to  the  ground. 

^^  Firstly,  let  us  examine  the  methods  which  have  been 
pursued  for  attracting  lightning  away  from  the  building 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  protect.  The  French 
Academic  des  Sciences  has  issued  information  concerning 
lightning  conductors  on  different  occasions,  the  several 
instructions  having  been  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
various  commissions  of  celebrated  physicists. 

"In  the  first  instruction,  1823,  with  Gay  Lussac  as 
reporter,  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  a  conductor  vnll 
effectually  protect  a  circular  space  whose  radius  is  twice  the 
height  of  the  rod,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  in  accordance 
with  calculations  made  by  M.  Charles. 

"Accordingly  we  afterwards  find  in  the  same  instruc- 
tions that  magazines  should  be  protected  in  the  manner 
shown  on  Fig.  5,  the  wording  being :   '  The  conductors 
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^^Bshoald  not  be  placed  on  the  magazines,  bat  on  polea  at 

^^F  from  6  to  8  feet  distance.     The  tei-minal  rods  should  be 

Hbout  7  feet  loDg,  and  the  polea  be  of  such  a  height  that 

the  rod  may  project  from  15  to  20  feet  tibove  the  top  of 

the  building.     It  is  also  advisable  to  hare  several  con- 

Iductors  round  each  magazine.' 
"In  1854,  however,  tho  next  commiaBion,  with  M. 
Fonillet  as  reporter,  no  longer  supported  thia  rule.  Tho 
report  says : 
"  '  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  that  the  circle  protected  by  a  conductor 
possessed  a  radius  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  point. 
The  Instruction  of  1829  {Oay  Lussac,  rappivrlew)  having 
found  that  practice  estiiblished,  adopted  it  with  certain  re- 

IBervationa.  .  ■  ■  These  rules  .  .  .  rest  on  much  that  is 
arbitrary,  .  .  .  and  they  cannot  be  laid  down  with  any 
pretence  to  accuracy,  since  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
protection  in  each  case  is  dependent  on  a  multitude  of 
circumstances. 
"It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  quotation,  be- 
cause an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Preece 
to  revive  the  theory  in  a  modified  form.  In  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  British  Association  last  year  ho 
Attempted  to  prove  that— 
"'A  lightning  rod  jiroteein  a  conk  space  wIiosb  height 
is  the  length  of  Ike  rod,  whose  base  t«  o  drele  having  itt 
radius  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rod,  and  whofc  sido  i« 
(/i(t  quadrant  of  a  circle  whose  radiue  is  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  rod.' 

"  His  argument  was  similar  to,  but  not  of  such  general 
application  as,  that  used  by  M.  Lacoine  in  a  sotnewbnt   , 
I  remarkable    paper   read    20th   June,    1879,   before   the 

I  French  Soci^t^  de  Physique,  from  which  the  following  i 
extracted : 
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" '  Experience  shows  that  a  thanderbolt  has  a  tendency 
to  fall  on  the  metallic  portions  of  a  building.  If  then^by 
the  assistance  of  a  lightning  conductor  we  are  enabled  to 
protect  a  certain  metallic  surface,  much  more  therefore 
will  the  same  conductor  protect  the  same  surface  if  non- 
metallic. 

'  Let  N,  Fig.  7,  represent  a  thunder-cloud  situated 

over  the  surface  il(7  to  be 
protected.  Assume  that 
the  cloud  is  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  point  P  of 
the  lightning  conductor 
^'i{?-7.  PO,   that    the    circle    de- 

scribed from  JV  as  centre  with  NP  as  radius  will  be 
tangential  to  the  surface  AC.  Then  the  cloud  will  be 
equally  attracted  by  the  points  P  and  E,^  because  these 
points  are  at  the  same  potential,  this  rule  having  always 
been  admitted  in  all  the  instructions  of  the  Academic 

^  *'  This  is  open  to  doubt ;  the  electrical  charge  on  the  cloud  is 
attracted  by  the  induction  of  an  opposing  surface,  the  total  attraction 
being  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  tubes  of  force  existing  between 
the  two  opposing  surfaces,  charged  hy  inductive  action.  To  assume 
that  the  charge  on  a  thunder-cloud  is  concentrated  at  a  single  point 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  nature. 

"  Fjiraday's  experiments  have  conclusively  i)roved  that  static  induc- 
tion polarizes  tlic  particles  or  molecules  of  the  interposing  dielectric, 
and  that  dynamic  currents  tend  to  traverse  the  same  by  disruptive 
discharge  in  the  direction  of  the  said  polarity. 

*^  Assuming  therefore  that  a  lightning  flash  from  the  charged  surface 
NN  occur  at  N,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  direction  NI£ 
rather  than  the  alternative  route  NP,  because  polarity  exists  between 
NE  to  a  greater  extent  than  between  NP. 

"  This  consideration  will  cause  the  theoretical  circle  of  protection 
advocated  by  M.  Lacoine  to  be  considerably  diminished  when  the 
charged  cloud  lies  low,  but  when  the  cloud  is  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude NP  becomes  more  nearly  normal  to  the  surface  A  C,  and  raore 
nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  polarity  of  the  atmospheric  particles.** 
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ran^atso.  Couscquently  overy  point  on  the  surface  AC 
K^tbin  the  circle  with  radina  OE  will  be  protected,  but 
lievery  point  oulaide  E  towards  A  would  be  unprotected. 

e  the  radius  of  protection  r=\/NE'  —  NE',  NE 
■■being  the  height  of  cloud  above  the  ground,  NJi  being 
I  the  height  of  cloud  above  the  conductor. 

'"Itisenough  then,  to  know  the  height  of  the  tliundei-- 
l^oloud,  to  know  the  radius  of  action  of  a  certain  conductor. 
'  By  several  years'  observation,  and  by  direct  measure- 
Imeut,  the  average  height  of  thunder-clouds  could  be 
I  obtained,  and  the  mean  value  of  r  for  any  given  con- 
Idnctor  deduced  therefrom." 

'  Mr.  Procce  does  not  work  out  auy  auch  formula,  but 
I  bases  his   rule  on  an  assumption  that  a   thunder-cloud 
would  never  be  nearer  to  tho  earth  than  the  height  of 
the  lightning  rod.    This  is  open  to  question,  as  very  low- 
lying  thunder-clouds  may  bo  driven  by  the  wind  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  lofty   conductors    that  command    the 
clouds,  and   this  is  corroborated  by  a  case  recorded  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  e.icellcnt  book  on  lightning  conductors, 
I  page  G7,  where  the  belfry  of  an  edifice,   115  foet  high, 
'remained  standing  out  clear  above  the  electric  clond  ' 
whence  issued  lightning  that  killed  two  priests  near  the 
'  altar  of  the  church.      As  a  single  application  Mr  Preece'a 
.  rale  comes  at  once  from  M.  Lacoine'a  formula. 

3  perhaps  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  theories 

l«oncerning  the  area  of  protection  given  by  conductors, 

'  "As  the  liei^lit  of  thiiwler-tluudii  varies  cnonnously,  the  values  for 

woiiid  rsugQ  between  prop  or  I  ion  i>  lei}'  wide  limits,  and  tim   mean 

Blue  of  r  obtained  by  Ikl.  Lai'oine  woulii  seem  to  posscas  iiQ  definite 

r  practictd  utility,     ir,  however,   tlic  observntiuns  were  cljrccteil  t« 

^.Cbaerving  the  minimum  altitudes  of  tliunder-cloiids  in  eneh  locnlity 

'    flhe  iiltitudea  will  be  foiiml  to  vary  with  the  Wnliiy),  tlie  sinidle^l 

ureas    of  protection   given   tw   i.-i>n din-tor*  there  siliintcil   conlil   be 

»t>proxi mutely  cstalilislied." 
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when  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  few  conductors  on  buildings 
of  considerable  extent^  such  as  barracks^  hospitals^  etc., 
but  sufficient  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  rule  to 
enable  us  to  consider  the  protection  to  magazines,  as 
shown  on  Fig.  1,  p.  428,  and  already  alluded  to,  as  efficient. 


!\- 


^^:—-..i-?^^  - 


THE  POTTERIES 


SH ELTON  CHURCH  tmucniseo. 


Fi{?.  8. 


"  The  area  of  protection  afibrded  by  a  conductor 
depends  much  more  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  earth  con- 
nections than  upon  the  height  of  the  terminal  point,  and  in 
proof  thereof  many  instances  might  be  cited.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  Shelton  Church,  in  the  Potteries,  which 
was  struck  on  the  10th  June,  1880,  the  tower,  about  16 
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I  feet  square,  is  aarrounded  by  four  pinnacles  13  feet  above 
I  tlio  roof,  which  is  nearly  flat  and  covered  with  slates, 
I  with  lead  guttering  and  ridges.      From  the  conLre  of  the 
I  roof  springs   a  largo  flagstiiff,  about  'tO    feet  high,  see 
Fig.  8,  secured  to  tho  tower  in  the  upper  chamber  20  feet 
below  the  roof  by  largo  cross  beams  unconnected,  except 
by  stonework,  with  the  clock-worka,  bells,  and  gas-pipes, 
in  the  chambers  of  the  tower.      A  copper  wire  rope  J  inch 
diameter  is  fitted  to   one   ptnnaele  and   taken  direct  to 
I    earth.      Although    the    flagstaff  projects    some    20    feet 
above  the  conductor,  and  is  distant  only  10  feet,  a  very 
heavy  stroke  of  lightning,  which  caused  mach  alarm,  and 
which  was  seen  to  fall  upon  the  tower,  struck  the  con- 
ductor, knocked  the  point  slightly  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  passed  off  by  it  innocuously.     In  this  case  a 
good  conductor,  well  connected  to  earth,  protected  some- 
thing higher  than  itself,  but  Dot  well  connected  to  earth. 
"  Again,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  mentions  a  chimney 
at  Devonport  which,  although  provided  with  a  conduct 
was  struck  oa  the  other  side,  and  shattered  down  to  tho 
level  of  a  metal  roof  below.      Hero  the  conductor  musi 
have  been  badly  connocted  to  earth,  and  was  useless. 

'  Moreover  the  safe  area  rule  may  be  upset  in  practice 
by  all  sorts  of  accidental  circumstances.  Thus,  a  house 
within  the  theoretical  circle  of  protection  given  by  a 
church  spire  close  at  hand  might  bo  struck  if  the  line  of 
least  I'esistance  from  cloud  to  earth  were  affoi-ded  by  a 
column  of  rising  smoke  from  the  kit<;hen  fire,  and  the 
shorter  of  the  two  chimneyK  iu  Fig.  8  would  most 
assuredly  be  struck,  for  a  simitar  reason,  although  it  is 
within  tho  theoretical  cone  of  safety  of  the  taller  chimney  I 
1^         as  fixed  by  Mr.  Preecc. 

^^^        "  In  short,  if  thorough  protection  bo  desired  for  any 
^H  '  Query.— O.  J. 


I 
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building,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  conductor  or  conductors 
upon  it/ 

''  Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  conductors 
should  be  applied. 

^'Churches  and  dwelling  houses  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
factory  chimneys,  monumental  columns,  etc.,  need  but 
one  conductor  led  from  the  most  lofty  point  to  the 
ground,  to  which  a  thoroughly  efficient  earth  connection 
(to  be  described  presently)  must  be  given.  As  a  rule  it 
is  the  best  plan  to  fix  the  conductor  externally,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  connected  to  all  external  metal  surfaces, 
but  not  to  any  masses  of  metal  wholly  within  tho  build- 
ing. It  should  be  fixed  to  the  exterior  by  strong  cramps 
of  iron  or  other  metal,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
its  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  difierences  in  tem- 

'  '*A  lamentable  result  of  the  practice  of  placing  liglitniug  conduc- 
tors distant  from  a  building  occurred  at  Compton  Lodge,  in  Jamaica, 
the  residence  of  J.  Senior,  Esq.  A  lightning  rod,  of  small  dimen- 
sions, of  iron,  had  been  set  up  within  10  feet  of  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  building,  as  used  to  be  the  practice  with  gunpowder  magazines, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rod  would  attract  the  lightning  and 
secure  the  building.  So  far  from  this,  the  building  itself  was  struck 
in  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  28th  July,  1857.  The  south-east  angle 
was  shattered  in  pieces  ;  the  escape  of  the  family  appears  to  have 
been  miraculous;  whilst  the  lightning  rod,  10  feet  distant,  remained 
untouched.  If  this  building  had  been  a  deposit  of  gunpowder,  it 
would  certainly  have  blo^Ti  up. 

"  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Hams  said : — *  To  detach  or  insulate  the  conduc- 
tors is  to  run  away  from  our  principle,  which  is,  that  the  conductor 
is  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  ground,  in  which  the  elec- 
trical discharge  will  move  in  preference  to  any  other  course.  To 
detach  or  insulate  the  conductor  is  to  provide  for  a  contingency  at 
once  subversive  of  our  principle.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  an 
agency  which  can  rend  large  rocks  and  trees,  break  down  perhaps  a 
mile  of  dense  air,  and  lay  the  mast  of  a  ship  weighing  18  tons  in 
ruins,  is  to  be  arrested  in  its  course  by  a  ring  of  glass  or  pitch,  an 
inch  thick  or  less,  supposing  its  course  were  from  any  cause  deter- 
mined in  that  direction  ? ' " 
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[  perature.  It  should  be  continuous  from  top  to  toe.  It 
I  should  possess  a  proper  amount  of  conducting  power  per 
I  unit  of  length. 

An  regards  the  last  mentioned  and   most  important 

I  matter  of    conductivity,   the  last    French  instructions, 

I  dated  14th  February,  1867,  state  that  there  is  no  case 

I  on  record  where  lightning  has  fused  a  square  bar  of  iron 

1  having  a  side  of  0"6  inch,  or  &  section  of  0-36  q" — and 

square  iron  conductoi-s  0-8-inch  side  are  recnrnmended, 

which   gives  a  section  of  OHi  Q".     Also  Sir  William 

Thomson  considers  that  a  round  iron  bar   I"  diameter 

j  would   form   a  very  safe   protection   for  magazines ;  this 

I  would  bo  about  0-77  Q"  sectional  area.     It  would  appear 

I  that  continuous  iron  conductors  weighing  6  lbs.  per  yard 

^  Would  be  quite  safe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  A. 


r 

Iran  Cmdiiclort. 

'  LiniiU  of  safety— French   inslrue- 
;      lions 

Sir  William  Thomson  reconi mended 
New  W.  U.  Instniction^    .... 
Now  proptMcd  for  general  purposea. 

Side. 
D  0-8" 
D  0'T5" 

no-8" 
Oi-o" 

D" 

0-38 

0-56 
OM 
0-77 
0-8 
0-6 

lb.  per  yard. 

3-e 

3-6 
6-4 

77 

a-0 

0-0        1 

Now  iron  has  about  one-seventh,  and  good  commercial 
t  copper    about   four-fifths    of  the   conductivity  of  pure 

copper.  Hence  iron  has  about  one-sixth  conductivity 
[  of  good  commercial  copper.      A  safe  conductor  in  good 

ifiopper  must  therefore  weigh  1  lb.  per  yard, 


'  Thu  portion,  relatmg  t 
-0.  J.  L. 


;niuliiclLvil)',  I 


#  aduiilteilly  i:rt*o<  ^H 
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It  is,  however,  inconvenient  to  specify  for  a  condactor 
either  by  sectional  area  or  by  weight  per  yard^  becaoso 
different  samples  of  metal,  and  especially  of  copper,  vary 
considerably  in  their  conducting  power.      See  Table. 

Table  of  conducting  power  of  different  descriptions  of 
copper : 

Table  B. 

Pure  Copper 100 

Lake  Superior 98*8 

„      Commercial 92*G 

Burra  Burra 88"7 

Best  selected 81*3 

Bright  wire 72*2 

Tough 71-0 

DemidofF 59*3 

Rio  Tiuto 14-2 

Temp,  about  15^  C.  or  60''  F. 

Imagine  a  condactor  made  of  Rio  Tinto  copper  (!) 
No  doubt  many  exist. 

A  limit  of  electrical  resistance  per  unit  of  length  should 
therefore  figure  in  any  contract  for  a  lightning  conduc- 
tor, and  for  the  conductors  already  recommended  this 
limit  would  be  0*3  ohm  per  1,000  yards,  or  0*03  ohm  per 
100  yards,  at  60°  Fahrenheit  or  15°  C. 

This  would  be  obtained  from  iron  wire  rigging  ropes 
weighing  6  lb.  per  yard,  or  from  copper  (equal  to  80  per 
cent,  pure  in  conductivity)  ropes  weighing  1  lb.  per  yard. 

When  two  "earths^'  are  used,  and  the  conductor  is 
carried  up  one  side  and  along  the  ridge  and  down  the 
other  side  of  the  building  to  be  protected,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conductor  may  be  reduced  in  power  by  one-half, 
but  no  further  reduction  can  be  made  when  a  still  greater 
number  of  ^'  earths ''  are  used,  because  the  lightning  may 
strike  the  system  of  conductors  at  any  point.     A  3-lb. 
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iron    (or   a   half-pound   copper)   rope  ia  tliereforo   the 
smnlleBti  that  should  erer  be  used  in  any  situation. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  wbothor  iron 
or  copper  is  the  better  material  for  lightning  conductora. 
The  French  uae   iron  almost  exclufiively,  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson  prefers  it  to  copper. 

For  the  same  money  the  same  conductivity  can  be  pur- 
cfiaaed  in  either  metal  (iron  being  one-sixth  of  the 
price  and  one-aixth  of  the  conductivity  of  copper),  and 
iron  haa  the  following  advantages: 

{«.)  The   mass   of  an  iron  conductor  being  greater 
than  that  of  a  copper  conductor  of  equal  conduc- 
tdvityj   it  is   heated   less   by    a  given  current   of 
electricity. 
(h^  The  fusing  point  of  iron  (2,786"  F.)  is  much  higher 

than  that  of  copper  (1,994"  F.). 
(c.)  Iron  is  more  constant  in  its  conductory   power 

thun  cop[)cr  of  different  samples. 
('?.)   A  conductor  mado  of  iron  ia  not  ao  liable  to  bo 
stolen  as  copper,  and  being  so  much  the  stronger  is 
therefore  less  liable  to  be  broken,  accidentally  or 
otherwise. 

I  (e.)  A  copper  conductor  if  connected  to  a  cast-iron 
water  supply  pipe  (to  form  an  "earth")  produces 
galvanic  action,  to  the  damage  of  the  pipe. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  copper  conductor  lasts  longer  in 
"fimoky  towns  or  near  the  sea  shore,  where  the  air  ruats 
iron  quickly,  and  being  of  much  smaller  size  it  does  not 
interfere  so  mnch  with  architectural  effects.  But  Sir 
W.  Thomson  has  suggested  that  iron  conductora  should 
be  treated  boldly  by  architects,  and  brought  into  promi- 
nence purposely  and  artiatically,  and  the  late  Professor 
Clerk-Maxwell  recommended  that  in  the  case  of  new 
lildings  the  conditclors  should  be  built  into  the  walls. 
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They  would  then  not  only  be  hidden  but  protected  from 
the  weather,  from  the  British  workman  carrying  out 
repairs,  and  from  the  thief. 

As  regards  the  liability  of  iron  to  rust^  galvanizing  is 
in  most  situations  a  sufficient  protection,  and  in  smoky 
towns  an  iron  conductor  should  be  painted  periodically. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  ipon  out- 
weigh those  of  copper  so  considerably,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  copper  in  lightning  conductors  should  be  tho 
exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

Those  who  make,  supply,  and  apply  lightning  con- 
ductors in  this  country,  nevertheless,  invariably  recom- 
mend copper;  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  convince  them 
to  the  contrary. 

Another  point  I  notice  is  that  large  conductors  are 
always  recommended  for  lofty  buildings,  and  smaller  con- 
ductors for  smaller  buildings,  and  the  same  for  masts  of 
ships.     This  is  unscientific  and  wrong.      The  stroke  of 
lightning  falling  on  a  short  conductor  is  no  less  powerful 
than  the  stroke  that  falls  on  a  lofty  conductor ;  indeed 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the   shortest   conductors 
receiving  the  heaviest  strokes,  if  they  are  struck  at  all. 
On  costly  and  important  buildings,  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  is  to  increase  the  number  of  conductors,  and  of 
the  earth  connections,  the  limit  of  electrical  resistance 
between  any  possible  striking  point  and  earth  being  kept 
below  what  is  fixed  upon  as  the  point  of  safety,  viz., 
0*3  ohm  per  1,000  yards. 

We  will  now  examine  the  question  as  to  the  best  form 
of  conductor.  Mr.  Preece  has  investigated  this  subject, 
and  by  permission  of  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  carried  out 
in  that  gentleman's  splendid  laboratory,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  best  sectional  form  for  lightning  con- 
ductors.    The  results  were  communicated  to  the  British 
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Association  at  Swansea  last  year.  He  found  that  ribbons, 
rods,  and  tubes,  of  the  same  weight  per  foot,  were  equally 
efficient. 

The  application  of  rods  and  tubes  necessitate  frequent 
joints,  generally  made  by  means  of  screw  collars.  I  have 
found  by  electrical  tests  that  these  joints  after  long  expo- 
sure to  weather  offer  very  high  resistances;  especially  so 
in  copper  conductors.     For  instance,  at  Tipner  magazine 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


a  screwed  joint  in  a  large  tubular  copper  conductor  tested 
10,000  ohms,  and  a  riveted  joint  in  a  ribbon  conductor  on 
a  battery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  700  ohms.  These  joints 
could  not  be  moved  by  hand,  and  were  apparently  quite 
tight. 

Ribbons  of  copper  are  now  made  in  long  continuous 
pieces  (as  much  as  70  or  80  feet  in  one  length),  and  can 
be  aDDUed  to  irregular  architectural  optlipes^  but  tl^Q 
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joints,  although  less  frequent  than  with  rods  and  tnbes^ 
are  open  to  the  same  objections.  The  copper  ribbon^ 
however,  possesses  one  decided  advantage,  viz.,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  suitable  bends,  the  expansion  and 
contraction  from  heat  and  cold  can  be  allowed  for.  Iron 
conductors,  when  in  the  form  of  tubes,  rods,  or  ribbons, 
are  difficult  to  apply,  and  must  possess  a  number  of 
joints.  Moreover,  in  long  conductors,  compensators  to 
allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold 
have  to  be  introduced.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain  with 
iron  the  necessary  continuity  and  pliability,  it  is  best 
to  resort  to  the  wire  rope,  which  form  is  already  very 
generally  employed  for  copper  conductors.  Pliability 
can  be  obtained  in  several  ways — 

1.  By  using  small  wires. 

2.  By  making  the  rope /a  ^ 

3.  By  using  a  hemp  core  with  the  round  rope. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  iron  wire  ropes  with 
very  small  wires,  because  oxidation  destroys  such  a  ropo 
rapidly  if  through  carelessness  the  conductor  be  left 
un painted.  A  fair  amount  of  pliability  can  be  obtained 
with  a  round  iron  rope  6  lb.  per  yard  if  the  wires  are 
about  No.  11  B.w.  gauge,  and  arranged  in  six  strands 
of  seven  wires  each  round  a  hemp  core,  thus  producing  a 
rope  about  3^  inches  in  circumference. 

But  there  are  few  situations  in  which  two  ropes  of 
half  the  size  could  not  be  more  readily  applied ;  and  I 
think  the  double  rope,  if  taken  up  on  one  side  of  a  tower 
and  down  on  the  other,  in  one  continuous  length,  has 
many  advantages. 

Where  a  single  conductor  is  desired,  the  best  for 
general  purposes  is  probably  a  flat  iron  wire  rope  about 
H''^V  (^1  ll>-  per  fathom),  or  2y'x  J^''  (13  lb.  per 
fathom).     The  round  ropes  cost  from  31«.  to  845,  a  cwt., 
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01-  about  2«.  G'/.  per  fathom  for  a  12  lb,  ropej  and  the 
Hat  ropes  33  per  cent,  more,  or  add  one-third. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is  concerniuy 
the  terminal  point,  and  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  it.  Pointamadeof  silver  or  of  copper,  points 
corered  with  platinum  or  with  gold,  points  of  so  many 
millimetres  in  height  and  diamoter,  and  possessing  cer- 
tain exact  forms,  have  boen  proposed,  and  rejected  or 
adopted  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  height  of  the  points  ftbovo  the  surronnding  roof 
or  tower  to  be  protected  has  also  boen  much  debated 
with  very  little  profit,  for  to  this  day  many  of  the  roda 
urectod  on  the  continent  are  made  much  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  condactora  on  lofty  rods 
[  high  above  powder  mills,  flour  milts,  and  petroleum  oil 
I  wolls ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  the  air  close  to 
I  the  buildings  being  frequently  charged  so  as  to  be  dan- 
I  gerously  explosive. 

The  Knglish  practice  of  using  a  short  rod  in  most  situ- 
I  ations  is  a  roasonablo  plan,  the  rod  being  placed  on  the 
I  highest  part  of  the  building.  The  rod  should  be  made 
I  of  the  same  metal  as  the  conductor,  and  the  connection 
J  formed  with  bolts  and  afterwards  run  in  with  molten  zinc 
I  or  solder.  The  weight  of  tJie  rod  per  foot  should  be  the 
Itsame  as  the  conductor.  The  top  of  each  rod  should  be 
P  provided  with  several  points,  (n)  because  the  gathering 
I  power  is  increased  thereby,  and  the  chance  of  lightning 
ratriking  other  things  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
I  conductor  is  proportionately  diminished  ;  (ft)  because  the 
I  top  of  the  rod  is  less  likely  to  be  fused  when  struck,  the 
^fitroko  being  divided  between  the  various  points;  and 
finally  (c)  because  the  brush  discharge  is  facilitated. 
Another  plan  is  to  earry  the  wire  rope  up  the  sidi 
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the  rod,  which  in  this  case  might  have  one  point,  the  wires 
being  opened  out  to  form  a  brush-like  arrangement  jast 
under  the  point.  The  wire  rope  and  the  rod  should  be 
bound  together  with  wire  and  connected  with  molten 
zinc. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  foot  of  the  conductor,  and 
here  we  enter  upon  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  subject. 
The  earth  connections  of  a  lightning  conductor  constitute 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  arrangement. 
If  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  earth  connections  be 
high,  a  conductor,  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  may  fail, 
some  alternative  and  perhaps  dangerous  route  being 
taken  by  the  lightning  discharge.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limit  of  maximum  resistance  of  the  earth  connections. 

The  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  recommends  an  iron  earth 
plate,  consisting  of  four  arms  on  a  central  bar,  or  five 
arms  in  all,  each  2  feet  long  and  of  square  section  0*8 
inch  side,  thus  presenting  a  combined  surface  of  2'6 
square  feet,  to  be  immersed  in  water  in  a  well  that  never 
dries. 

Again,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  book  before  referred  to, 
says  that :  '^  When  a  conductor  is  taken  deep  enough  into 
the  ground  to  reach  permanent  moisture,  the  single  rope 
touching  it  will  be  quite  sufficient.  But  when  the  per- 
manency of  the  moisture  is  doubtful,  it  will  certainly  be 
advisable  to  spread  out  the  rope  like  the  fibres  in  the  root 
of  a  tree.^'  Here  a  few  square  inches  touching  permanent 
moisture  is  considered  sufficient. 

Again,  Professor  Melsens  used  three  earths  for  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  at  Brussels — one  the  gas-main,  another  the 
water-main,  and  the  third  a  cast-iron  pipe,  nearly  2  feet 
diameter,  sunk  in  a  well  and  giving  100  square  feet  of 
surface  to  the  water,  which  was  rendered  alkaline  with 
lime  to  prevent  oxidation.     The  total  surface  of  these 
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^^Biree  earbb  connoctiona  amonnts  to  more  than  2  J  millions 

^^^f  square  feet  I 

^B  As  opinions  differ  so  greatly  concerning  the  surface 
required  for  the  earth  connections,  it  will  be  necessary, 
before  laying  down  any  rule,  to  give  some  of  the  reasons 

I  upon  which  it  is  based. 
■     The    electrical    resiatance    offered    by    a    cylinder    of 
Dpring  water  1  yard  long  is  as  great  as  the  reaistanco 
bfFered  by  a  cylinder  of  copper  of  equal  diameter,  but 
Hven  times  longer  than  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
.     Now  the  practice  in  the  War  Depai-tiuent  has  always 
been  to  give  joints  in  conductors  a  surface  of  about  six 
times  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor.    This  is  a  very 
good   rule,   and  is  borne  out   by   the   French  practice, 
where  even  with  soldered  joints,  6  square  inches  of  eur- 
^■,bce  is  laid  down  as  necessary  at  each  joint  in  an  iron 
^Bcondnctor.     An  obvious   corollary  to  this  rule  is  that 
■    when  a  conductor  is  made  of  two  metals  (end  to  end)  the 
joint  must  have  a  surface  equal  to  six  times  the  efficient 
section  of  that  conductor  of  the  two  joined  which  pos- 
_     Besses  the  lowest  conductivity.     The  efficient  section  of 
^■'the  better  conductor  ought  not  in  any  way  to  govern  the 
^■'Amount  of  surface  of  the  joint.     Thus  copper  to  iron 
^■requires  a  joint  of  G  square  inches,  the  same  as  would  be 
^Brequired  by  iron  to  iron.     In  short,  the  joints  should  bo 
^Hmada  of  such  a  size  as  to  prevent  the  conductors  of  lower 
^B conductivity  being  damaged  by  the  lightning. 
^B      A  copper  to  copper  joint  only  requires  1  square  inch 
^Hof  surface,  but  it  is  generally  convenient  to  give  more. 
^H      Now  tho  earth  connection   is  really  a  joiut,  a  very 
^HicUfficull  joint  to  make  well,  and  one   that  should  follow 
^^Bbe  rules  of  other  joints,  unless  we  ean  show  i/oO'l  reusiin 
^^■b  the  contrary. 
^^B  It  is  f"'  '  'ho  fiixe  of  an  earth  plntv 
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does  not  proportionately  decrease  the  electrical  resistance. 
A  limit  of  size  is  soon  arrived  at,  beyond  which  it  is  useless 
togo.  ''In  the  sea  this  limit  is  quickly  reached/^ — (CuUey.) 

CuUey  states  that  if  a  plate  containing  I  square  foot 
of  surface  gives  a  resistance  of  174  ohms,  a  plate  of  4 
square  feet  will  give  140  ohms,  and  so  on,  a  reduction  of 
only  20  per  cent,  in  resistance  being  obtained  by  quad- 
rupling the  earth  plate  surface. 

The  explanation  that  suggests  itself  as  probable  is 
that  the  electric  current  is  distributed  through  the 
humid  ground  by  an  ever-increasing  sectional  area  (often 
by  an  hemispherical  surface),  thus  arriving  at  the  effi- 
cient section  for  a  water  conductor  of  2  millions  of 
square  feet  (see  Table  C),  at  the  small  distance  of  200 
yards,  or  thereabouts,^  from  the  earth  plate ;  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  noted  by  CuUey,  that  the  resistance 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  depth  at  which  the 
plate  is  buried.  Thus,  a  deep  plate  would  disperse  its 
charge  in  all  directions  by  an  ever-increasing  spherical 
surface  up  to  the  limit  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  plate  underground,  and  afterwards  by 
a  segment  of  an  ever-increasing  sphere,  which  segment 
would  always  in  this  case  be  larger  than,  but  would  gra- 
dually approximate,  the  hemisphere.  These  sections  are 
roughly  shown  on  Pig.  1 1  : 

CuUey  states  that  the  resistance  alters  with  the  depth 
at  which  the  earth  plate  is  buried,  as  follows : 

4  inches      .      .      .      100  ohms. 

.       90 


10  „ 
40  „ 
80 


^  In  an  arid  plain  with  a  dry 
wet  bj  rain  only  to  a  depth  of  1 
conductor  would  not  be  reacl^ed  at  a  lc8s  distance  than  fifty  miles. 


.       80     „ 
.       77     „ 

Bubsoil,  the  surface  of  which  was 
inch,  the  efficient  section  of  a  water 
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B;ld  appear,  therefore,  that  little  is  to  be  gained 
ising  the  aurfaco  of  junction  between  the  earth 
plate  and  the  earth  (1)  beyond  the  amount  required  to 
insure  that  the  resistance  to  earth  at  foot  of  conductor  is 
loss  than  the  rosi^tanco  to  earth  through  possible  alter- 
native routes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conductor,  and  (2) 
beyond  tho  amount  required  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
conductor  by  the  flash  of  lightning  when  it  leaves  for 
earth.  It  is  evidently  impracticable  to  give  a  surface  of 
some  millions  of  square  feet  to  the  earth  connections,  and 
if  it  were  practicable,  the  foregoing  considerations  prove, 
[  think,  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 


The  difference  in  the  conductivity  of  iron  and  water  is 
o  enormous  that  an  intermediary  appears  to  bo  very 
p^desirable.  Carbon  is  eminently  suited  to  act  in  this 
ler,  especially  if  used  in  the  cheap  form  of  coke  or 
I  ashos.  The  minimum  effective  section  for  coke  is  about 
1-4  square  feel,  tho  iron  which  is  surrounded  by  coko 
l-fihould,  therefore,  have  a  surface  of  24  square  feet.  More- 
liOVer,  inasmuch  as  the  contact  between  an  iron  plate,  of 
1  whatever  form,  and  coke  loosely  surrounding  it  must  fre- 
Iqucntly  be  discontinuous,  and  as  the  conductivity  of  coke 
■  in  a  mass  composed  of  loose  particles  must  he  very  much 
■'lower  than  that  of  a  solid  picco,  the  above  surface  should 
Lio  practice  bo  a  minimnni, 
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The  total  surface  may,  however,  be  divided  if  a  number 
of  earths  be  used. 

The  outer  surface  which  should  be  given  to  the  coke, 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  ; 
when  the  conductor  is  led  into  soil  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  permanently  damp,  the  surface  of  the  carbon 
"  earths  ^*  must  be  increased. 

As  the  surface  of  the  earth  connection  should  vary 
directly  as  the  resistance  per  unit  of  area,  an  intermediary 
of  coke  becomes  unnecessary  where  a  conductor  is  led 
into  salt  water ;  but  the  conductor  should  still  present  a 
total  surface  to  earth  of  from  20  to  30  square  feet,  the 
amount  being  divided  between  the  "  earths  '^  if  several 
conductors  be  connected.^ 

Professor  Pouillet^s  committee,  which  reported  upon 
the  application  of  conductors  to  the  Louvre  in  1854-55 
(the  said  report  being  adopted  by  the  Academic  des 
Sciences) ,  recommended  that  when  permanent  water  is 
not  found  near  the  surface,  two  descriptions  of  "  earth  '' 
are  necessary ;  first,  the  deep  earth  connections  to  per- 
manent water,  and  secondly,  the  shallow  earth  connection 
to  the  surface  water.  This  for  the  following  reasons  : 
After  a  long  drought,  the  ^'  terminating  plane  of  action '' 
(to  use  Sir  William  Snow  Harris's  term)  is  situated  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  deep  water-bearing  strata,  the 
induced  charge  being  consequently  collected  there.  After 
a  heavy  rain,  however,  which  thoroughly  impregnates 
the  upper  strata  with  water,  the  "  terminating  plane  of 
action  '^  is  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
induced  charge  is  accordingly  collected  there.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  a  perfect  arrangement  should  in 
many  situations  provide  both  for  surface  earths  and  for 

*  A  a"  (circumference)  wire  rope  offers  about  1  g '  surface  per 
4'  run, 
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doi'ii  euHliH,  In  somo  situations,  however,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  chalk  hill,  deep  earths  would  bo  of  little  value  ; 
whereas  in  other  situations  surface  earths  would  be  in- 
etBciont— in  a  well-paved  town,  for  instance,  whore  the 
surface  water  is  at  once  carried  off  hy  gutters  and  drains. 

A  deep  earth  connection  can  be  effected  in  the  manner 
shown  in   Fig.  12,  the  well  being  carried  down  10  feet 
below  water  level  in  the  driest 
seasons.     The  diameter  of  the 

lil  may  be  fised  at  3  feet,  It 
should  be  rendered  alkaline  with 
lime,  30  as  to  protect  the  irou 
from  rust. 

The  bottom  10  feet  should 
]iavo  no  mortar  or  cement  in  the 
walls,  and  should  be  fiUed  in 
with  blocks  of  coke.  The  iron 
conductors  should  terminate  in 
cast-iron  pipes,  offering  together 
'24  square  feet  of  outside  surface. 
The  pipe  should  be  galvanized 
to  preserve  it  from  oxidation. 
The  dimensions  of  the  pipe  may 

»be,  length  10  feet,  diameter 
1  foot.  The  pipe  may  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  a  vertical  position.  The  best 
way  to  connect  the  pipe  with  the  conductor  is  to  have  a 
Sauge  at  the  top  {all  ordinary  gas  or  water  pipes  havo  suoh 
flanges),  and  to  rivet  a  small  cylinder  to  the  inside  of 
the  pipe  at  the  upper  end,  thus  forming  a  ring  or  annulus, 
into  which  tho  end  of  the  conductor  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  apace  filled  in  with  molten  zinc,  the  surfaces  of 
the  conductor  and  of  tho  pipe  having  first  been  cleaned 
and  painted  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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In  situations  where  iron  water  supply  pipes  are  at 
hand^  they  can  be  employed  in  place  of  the  deep  earth 
connections  already  described^  but  great  care  must  be 
devoted  to  the  connections.  The  conductor  must  be  laid 
along  the  iron  pipe  for  a  distance  of  4  feet  (if  an  iron  wire 
rope  it  should  be  unlaid  for  this  distance) ,  it  must  then 
be  bound  to  the  pipe  with  wire,  and  a  metallic  connection 
formed  by  means  of  lead,  zinc,  or  solder.  The  connection 
should  then  be  tarred  and  covered  with  tarred  tape  to 
prevent  galvanic  action. 

Surface  *'  earths ''  should  consist  of  a  trench  filled 
with  coke  and  ashes,  and  carried  away  from  the  walls. 
Clay  and  other  soils  which  keep  the  rain-water  near  to 
the  surface,  require  shallow  trenches  about  1  foot  deep ; 
whereas  gravel,  sand,  or  shingle,  through  which  the  water 
penetrates  easily,  require  deeper  trenches,  say  2  feet  deep. 

In  each  case,  however,  the  top  surface  should  be  kept 
on  the  ground  level. 

The  end  of  the  metal  conductor  should  be  carried 
along  the  bottom  and  through  the  whole  length  of  each 
trench.  This  length  may  in  ordinary  soils  be  fixed  at  25 
feet,  and  in  very  porous  soils  at  50  feet. 

The  water-pipes  from  the  roof  of  the  magazine  or 
building  may  with  advantage  be  caused  to  deliver  into 
gutters  which  load  to  the  surface  "  earth  ^^  trenches. 

The  shallow  trenches,  1  foot  deep,  recommended  for 
stiff  soils,  may  conveniently  be  split  into  a  V  shape  on 
plan  (the  conductor  being  split  also),  so  that  the  total 
side  surface  may  be  equal  to  that  given  by  the  same 
length  of  deeper  trench  used  with  porous  soils. 

Important  buildings  and  magazines  provided  with 
several  conductors,  may  have  a  few  deep  '^  earths,''  and 
Bereral  shallow  ''earths,''  an  ''earth"  of  one  or  the 
other  description  being  provided  at  the   foot  of  each 


I 
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vertical  condnctor,  and  in  order  to  connect  the  whole  it 

lie  advisable  to  employ  b,  horizontal  conductor  near  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  but  above  ground  in  order  that  it  may  be 
open  to  inspection,  such  conductor  being  carefully  con- 
nected to  all  the  vertical  conductors,  and  to  all  the  metal 
water-pipeij.  By  this  means  not  only  ia  the  cage  principle 
advocated  by  the  late  Professor  Clerk- Max  well  and  other 
phyisicists  embodied,  but  the  earth  connections  are  con- 
nectedin  an  efficient  and  reliable  manner,  (Figs,  on  p.  428.) 

Sir  W.  Thomson  considers  that  conductors  on  maga- 

les  should  be  spaced  nt  intervals  of  ubout  50  feet,  by 
which  plan  no  portion  of  tht"  building  would  be  more 
than  25  feet  from  a  conductor.  This  rulo  has  been 
adopted  by  the  War  Department  for  all  large  mugazines, 
and  a  conductor  of  power  ecjual  to  an  iron  rod  weighing 
81b.  per  yard  has  been  adopted  for  single  conductors, 
and  of  half  that  weight  for  all  others.  A  wire  rope  of 
4  lb.  per  yard,  applied  a»  ahouiit  on  tUagrant,  Fig.  4, 
page  428,  is  now  considered  the  best  arrangement. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  wherever  the  Hghtning  falls  a  con- 
duotivity  equal  to,  or  more  than,  that  of  a  single  largo 
conductor  will  carry  the  stroke  off  to  earth. 

Small  magazines  can  bo  protected  by  one  rope  led  to 
B  deep  "  earth  "  at  one  end  and  to  a  shallow  "  earth  "  at 
the  other,  as  shown  on  diagram,  page  428. 

Powder  mills  must  be  provided  with  lofty  conductors, 
to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  powder  dust  in  the 
air  being  ignited  by  the  stroke. 

As  regards  the  inspection  of  lightning  conductors, 
opinions  vary  greatly,  and  it  was  mainly  in  order  tu 
obtain  a  report  on  this  matter  that  1  was  ordered  lust 
summer  to  inspect  a  number  of  conductors  on  magazines 
in  the  Portsmouth  district.  I  will  read  a  few  extracts 
from  my  report.     (Seo  Appendix  A.) 
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Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  may  observe  that  the 
principal  object  has  been  to  prove  the  following  points : 

1.  That  iron  is  the  best  metal  to  use  in  conductors. 

2.  That  wire  ropes  are  more  easily  applied  than  rods, 
ribbons,  tubes,  etc. 

3.  That  conductors  should  be  continuous,  and  that  all 
unavoidable  joints  should  be  soldered. 

4.  That  conductors  should  be  specified  in  terms  of 
electrical  units. 

5.  That  lofty  conductors  require  no  additional  con- 
ductivity per  unit  of  length. 

6.  That  high  lightning  rods  are  only  required  in  ex- 
ceptional situations. 

7 .  That  several  points  are  preferable  to  a  single  point. 

8.  That  greater  surface  than  is   usual  with  present 
practice  should  be  given  to  earth  connections. 

9.  That  both  deep  and  shallow  earths  are  required. 

10.  That  periodical  inspection  is  most  important. 

1 1 .  That  the  history  of  conductors  and  of  former  tests 
should  be  carefully  recorded. 

12.  That  electrical  tests  may  then  be  of  value.'^ 


Appendix  A. 

'*  I  have  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
I  have  made  nearly  500  tests,  and  have  inspected  the 
whole  of  the  lightning  conductors  on  fortifications  in  the 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  Divisions  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  that  with  the  lightning  con- 
ductors erected  as  they  are  at  present  by  W.D,,  electrical 
testing  is  of  small  value. 

The  fact  that  the  conductors  on  one  building  test 
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lower  than  the  conductors  on  another  building,  certainly 
points  to  the  inferonco  that  the  oarth  connectiona  in  the 
former  caae  are  of  auperior  efficiency;  but  it  does  not 
prove  it.  Moreover,  although  tlio  tests  are  sometimes  of 
value  to  the  inspector  when  he  knows  the  details  of  the  earth 
eonneeiioiis  from  offi,<:0  reronlg,'  the  testa  taken  by  them- 
selves are  frequently  positively  misleading,  so  far  as  the 
oarth  connections  are  concerned.  As  regards  the  con- 
ductors themselves,  above  ground,  high  resistance  tests 
do  not  prove  inefficiency  when  the  W.O.  rule  that  the 
surface  of  the  joint  shall  bo  at  least  six  times  the  sec- 
tional area  nf  the  conductor  is  strictly  adhered  to ;  and 
in  this  view  I  am  borno  out  by  Sir  William  Thomson's 
opinion,  which  now  lies  before  me,  viz.,  "  that  although 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  joints  should  be  soldered 
and  run  in  with  lead,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  absolute 
contact,  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
great  resistance  at  imperfect  joints  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  lightning  conductor,  because,  when  a  discharge  takes 
place,  the  imperfect  joint  is  bridged  across,  and  the 
resistance,  which  is  very  great  when  tested  by  a  feeble 
current,  becomes  practically  annulled  in  the  electric  arc 
during  discharge." 

Dr.  De  la  Rue  also  writes  to  me  and  says: — "The 
Etesistance  of  many  megohms  would  offer  an  insignificant 
robstacle  to  a  lightning  discharge,  on  account  of  the 
■iflxtremely  high  potential  of  a  thunder- cloud.  Conse- 
Lyoently,  a  conductor  would  be  quite  efficient,  although 
Biiffering  a  megohm  resistance.'' 

■  The  opinion  that  lightuiog  conductors  with  large  aur- 
Kaco  joints  are  efficient,  although  oCToriug  high  resistanco 
Kit  the  joints,  is  also  substantiated  by  the  well-known 
uction  of  ptate  paratonocres,  as  applied  on  the  flanks  of 
^^         '  Wliii-li  nrc  but  4Fl.1i>m  ubtttinaUc— J.  T.  li.,  1891. 
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electric  telograph  stations,  to  protect  the  instraments 
therein  from  the  effects  of  strokes  of  lightning  upon  any 
portion  of  the  line.  These  paratonneres  consist  of  plates, 
in  most  patterns  smaller  than  the  flat  joints  of  lightning 
conductors,  and  paraffined  paper  is  interposed  between 
the  plates  the  more  thoroughly  to  insulate  the  lower 
plate  from  '*  line/^  A  number  of  these  paratonneres  are 
in  store  at  Woolwich,  and  they  each  test  from  3  to 
40  megohms  of  resistance;  yet  in  practice  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  always  found  to  pass  across  them  to  good 
'^earth,^'  in  preference  to  the  alternative  path  offered 
through  the  telegraph  instrument,  usually  of  less  than 
2,000  ohms.  It  is  therefore  quite  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  lightning  always  passes  to  earth  by  those  paths, 
which,  to  the  ordinary  voltaic  current,  test  lowest.  It, 
however,  does  pass  to  earth  by  those  paths  which,  to  a 

current  of  its  own  potential,  would  tost  lowest 

With  regard  to  the  conductors  now  existing  on  our 
magazines  and  fortifications,  and  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  most  part  on  sound  principles,  and  which  have 
never  yet  failed,  it  would  appear  that  the  periodical  in- 
spection should  be  performed  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent inspector  who  has  studied  the  subject.  He  should  be 
provided  with  drawings  and  record  plans,  and  every  infor- 
mation that  can  be  afforded  of  each  and  every  conductor 
in  the  district  to  be  inspected.  The  information  con- 
cerning the  earth  connections  should  be  most  minute 
and  exact.  He  should  also  be  provided  with  a  light 
equipment  for  making  such  electrical  tests  as  he  may  find 
necessary.  If  this  were  done,  my  recent  experience 
would  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  electrical  tests 
would  form  the  least  important  portions  of  his  periodical 
reports 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  it  would  seem 
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■Slat  oar  condactors  are,  with  few  exceptions,  &s  efficient 
WW  as  when  they  were  first  put  up  ;  but  the  earth  con- 
nections of  moat  of  the  condactors  are,  and  alwaya  werej 

lonsiderably  below  the  standard 

Although  the  lightning  conductors  at  present  on  our 
magazines  and  forts  are  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  conduc- 
tors themselves  are  concerned,  efficient,  their  efficiency 
could  nevertheless  be  guaranteed  with  greater  certainty  if 

more  modern  practice  wore  followed 

The  adoption  of  modern  practice  would  at  once  make 
electrical  testing  of  considerable  value,  because  with  un- 

i  broken  cnnlluuitij  and  the  beat  earth  comicd'on,  all  con- 
ductors would  test  at  a  very  low  figure,  unless  out  of 
order.  An  economy  wonld  also  be  effected  on  all  new 
works,  because  the  metal  pipes  and  rods  with  costly 
sliding  joints,  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction, 
would  no  longer  be  required. 

tAs  regards  the  testing  of  conductors:  a  few  tests 
were  taken  with  the  three-coil  galvanometer,  but  with 
DO  satisfactory  results,  as  the  instrument  is  not  sufiicJently 
accurate  when  used  aa  a  measurer  of  electrical  resistance. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  test  by  means  of  the 
"earth"  cells  produced  by  the  earth  of  the  lightning 
conductor,  which  was  alwaya  either  of  copper  or  iron, 
and  a  teat  earth  of  iron  or  copper.  This  gave  promise  at 
first  of  becoming  a  good  test,  the  astatic  galvanometer 
being  employed,  but  the  method  was  soon  discarded 
from  want  of  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  useful  for  the 
tester  sometimes  to  discover  the  metal  of  the  earth  eon- 
■  nection  of  a  conductor,  and  the  above  method  can  then 

B  resorted  to 

A   quarter  of  a  mile  of  tlie  light  insulated  wire  for 

jineer  mountain  equipment  (60  Iba,  per  mile)  waa  cut 

'"•i  110  yards  long  and  l  ohms 
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resistance^  and  two  pieces  each  55  yards  long  and  2  ohms 
resistance.  This  wire  was  found  to  answer  well^  and 
being  so  lights  could  be  carried  over  a  man^s  shoulder 

without  any  difficulty  for  considerable  distances 

Two  small  plates  (one  copper  and  one  iron)  were  used, 
their  dimensions  being  7  inches  wide  and  8^  inches  long ; 
they  were  of  oval  shape^  and  made  of  quite  thin  metal. 
A  lip  was  formed  at  the  top,  and  a  hole  punched  in  the 
plate  2  inches  below  it ;  a  2-foot  piece  of  Navy  demo- 
lition cable  was  then  brought  through  the  lip,  passed 
through  the  hole,  the  wires  cleared  of  insulation  for  1 J 
inches,  and  the  ends  spread  out  like  a  fan  and  soldered 
to  the  plate.  The  lip  at  the  top  was  then  firmly  ham- 
mered over  the  covered  wire  until  it  held  the  wire  tightly. 
The  other  end  of  the  piece  of  core  was  then  stripped  and 
the  wires  sweated  together  ready  for  insertion  into  a  brass 
connector  when  required. 

A  number  of  resistance  tests  having  been  taken  with 
the  P.O.  pattern  resistance  coils,  an  astatic,  and  service 
six-celled  portable  test  battery,  it  was  found  that  the  tests 
usually  ranged  below  200  ohms;  and  I  designed  an 
instrument  to  test  these  resistances  with  approximate 
accuracy  up  to  200  ohms,  and  to  measure  roughly  up  to 
2,000  ohms,  the  bottom  plug  being  placed  in  the 
'^  X  TEN'*  hole  when  measuring  the  higher  resistances. 
The  whole  arrangement  weighs  less  than  6  lbs.  when  the 
battery  is  charged;  its  dimensions,  moreover,  are  only 
%"  X  h^'  X  6'^  over  all,  and  the  method  of  using  it  can  be 
taught  to  any  intelligent  man  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
instrument  shown  on  Fig.  13  is  the  latest  and  improved 
pattern,  and  has  a  range  up  to  1,110  ohms,  when  testing 
direct  by  steps  of  1  ohm;  and  to  11,100  ohms  by  steps 
of  10  ohms,  when  using  the  multiplying  hole  marked 
X  TEN.     In  testing  a  conductor's  "  earth  *'  the  wire  to 
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the  conductor  would  be  taken  to  terminal  L' ,  one  pole  of 
tho  battery  and  the  wire  to  the  test  earth  plate  to  ter- 
miaal  BL,  and  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  to  terminal 
B* ;  the  plugs  on  the  upper  row  of  braasea  would  then  be 
moved  about  until  no  deflection  is  produced  upon  the 
galvanoscope  on  the  battery  key  being  pressed  down,  the 
bottom  plug  being  placed  in  the  "EQUAL"  hole.  If, 
however,  the  resistance  to  be  found  is  more  than  1,110 
(shown  by  above  trial)  the  bottom  plug  is  moved  to  the 
"  X  TEN"  hole,  and  a  balance  obtained  and  recorded. 


A  special  clamp  was  found  to  be  useful  in  connecting 
the  test  wire  to  the  conductors,  a  small  clean  spot  being 
produced  by  a  file  for  the  end  of  the  screw  to  seat  upon. 
When  the  leads  had  to  be  connected  for  long  stretches 
the  naval  pattern  brass  coonectora  were  used." 
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Extracts  from  a  Memorandum  by  Colonel  H,  Schaw,  JZ.jE?., 

1879,  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

The  testing  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  system  of 
lightning  conductors  will  generally  present  great  diflScul- 
tiea,  because  the  ordinary  means  of  allowing  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction  by  slotted  joints  destroys  the 
metallic  continuity  of  the  conductors,  and  introduces  a 
variable  resistance  of  oxides  and  foreign  substances  be- 
tween the  slipping  surfaces. 

This  resistance  will  generally  be  very  much  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  whole  length  of  the  conductors ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  little  or  no  consequence  when  opposed  to  electro- 
motive force  of  such  high  tension  as  a  lightning  discharge, 
which  will  easily  pass  the  obstruction  as  exemplified  in 
the  form  of  lightning  protector  used  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
for  electric  telegraph  stations,  which  is  formed  by  two 
brass  plates  with  roughened  surfaces  placed  face  to  face, 
but  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  by  a  thin  strip 
of  mica. 

If  the  line  wire  is  struck  by  lightning,  the  discharge 
takes  place  to  earth  through  the  protector,  the  two  plates 
becoming  oppositely  charged  by  induction,  and  a  spark 
passing  between  them.  .  .  . 

The  ordinary  currents  have  not  a  sufficient  tension  to 
pass  the  air  space  in  the  lightning  protector,  but  go  to 
earth  through  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  instrument. 

The  test  by  simple  inspection  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  for  the  conductors  above  ground.  A  resistance  test 
could  only  be  applied  with  advantage  where  there  were 
no  slip  joints,  and  where  the  conductors  were  difficult  of 
access. 
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As  regards  the  earth  connection,  simple  inspection 
may  frequently  be  tlie  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  test 
also.  It  is  known  by  experience  that  10  superficial  feet 
of  metallic  conductor  in  contact  with  wet  earth  or  water  is 
Bufiicient  to  carry  off  safoiy  any  discharge  of  lightning. 
If  then  we  can  by  inspection  ascertain  that  in  tlri/  aummer 
weather  we  have  such  a  connection  wo  may  be  satisfied. 
Should  it  be  difficult  to  inspect,  then  the  electrical  test 
should  be  used,  and  I  should  prefer  the  Wheatstone 
balance  test.  .  ,  . 

It  might  happen  that  the  connection  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  plate,  or  tube,  or  mass  of  metal  forming 
the  earth,  was  imperfect,  owing  to  oxidation.  In  such 
a  case  the  resistance  would  appear  considerable,  yet  in 
reality  the  connections  might  be  practically  good  as 
regards  lightning,  as  a  spark  would  pass  from  the  con- 
ductor to  the  plate,  etc.,  and  from  its  large  surface  in 
contact  with  water  it  would  escape  freely  and  harm- 
iltessly.  .  .  . 

Henco  I  consider  that  in  all  possible  cases  inspection 
is  the  best  test,  but  that  electricity  carefully  used  may 
assist  the  inspection  in  cases  where  the  earth  connection 
is  difficult  to  get  at. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  tests  or  inspections  of  earth 
connections  should  be  made  at  the  driest  time  of  the  year. 
In  wet  weather  they  must  always  be  unreliable. 

In  rocky  or  very  dry  sites  good  earth  connections  are 
most  difficult  o!' attainment.    .    .    . 

I  do  not  think  that  tests  made  by  weak  currents  are 
of  any  very  great  value  in  deciding  on  the  resistance  of 
earth  connections  intended  to  carry  ofl"  a  great  charge  of 
il^ctricity  at  one  instant  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a 

htning  discharge. 

a-llh  January,  1879.  H,  ScHAW,  Colonel,  R.E. 
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P.S.  —  Were  all  systems  of  lightning  condactors 
arranged  so  that  expansion  and  contraction  might  bo 
allowed  for  by  S  bands  of  flat  iron  instead  of  by  slip 
joints^  and  all  other  joints  welded  or  soldered,  electrical 
resistance  tests  could  be  applied  without  difficulty,  and  I 
consider  this  would  be  very  desirable. — H.  S. 


Extract  from  Discussion. 

Major  Hamilton  Tovky,  R.E.:  I  have  had  to  superin- 
tend the  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  extensive 
buildings  at  Waltham  Abbey^  in  connection  with  the 
powder  works,  and  there  naturally  we  had  to  be  very 
careful.  During  the  time  I  have  been  there,  there  have 
been  four  distinct  cases  in  which  buildings  have  been 
struck,  and  1  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  imme- 
diately after  wanlrt,  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  «ituation  in  which  Waltham  Abbey  lies,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  Captain  Bucknill 
saya  as  to  lightning  being  particularly  liable  to  strike  on 
damp  soils,  for,  of  course,  four  distinct  cases  within  a 
short  period  and  within  a  limited  area  is  very  far  above 
the  average.  The  first  case  was  that  of  an  entirely  new 
building — a  range  of  new  mills  for  incorporating  powder. 
The  centre  building  was  about  50  feet  high,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  extended  about  60  or  70  feet  of  lower  buildings. 
There  were  lightning  points  over  the  centre  and  also  at 
the  extreme  end  of  each  wing.  During  a  thunderstorm, 
the  point  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings  was  struck,  but 
no  damage  was  done,  excepting  that  the  stroke  seemed  to 
have  a  sort  of  shaking  eflfect,  loosening  part  of  the  iron 
roof  trusses  with  which  the  conductor  was  connected,  and 
shaking  all  the  mortar  out  of  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
ironwork  and  brickwork.    The  stroke  passed  away  with- 
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■'<>Dt  doing  any   other  harm  to   the    building.      Thnt  is 

llnlber  a  atrikiug  illustration  of  bow  the  lower  part  of 
building  can  be  struc^k  whea  the  high  pai-b  is  not, 

liltecauso  tbo  tower,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 

*point  struck,  escaped, 

The  second  caae  was  rather  a  striking  one.  A  amiill 
low  wooden  building,  fitted  with  a  copper  conductor 
leading  into  water,  was  struck,  although  it  was  within  220 
feet  of  a  very  high  chimney — 150  feet  high — and  was  also 
surrounded  by  trees,  n  most  unlikely  place  to  be  struck. 
The  building  was  situated  alongside  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  conductor  led  directly  into  the 
water.'  That,  possibly,  might  have  led  to  its  being 
struck.  There  again  the  passage  of  the  lightning  had  a 
shaking  effect.  The  building  was  a  low  wooden  one,  and 
there  was  an  arrangement  by  which  a  largo  copper  basin 
full  of  water  was  balanced  over  the  mill,  so  that  in  case 
of  au  explosion  it  would  be  upset  over  the  powder,  and 
this  was  shaken  down.  j\t  the  same  time  the  lightning 
conductor  was  shaken  away  from  the  woodwork  in  plaeea. 
In  another  case  the  lightning  struck  a  bell  wire  whieh 
was  carried  along  upon  several  posts,  and  was  used  for 
ringing  a  bell  at  the  works.  The  lightning  seemed  to 
have  Btrnck  a  tree  to  which  the  wire  was  fastened,  and 
then  ran  along  the  wire  and  passed  down  the  posts.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  electricity  passed 
from  one  copper  nail  to  another  on  the  posts.  After 
passing  down  the  copper  as  far  as  it  extended,  it  soemed 
to  have  jumped  from  one  nail  to  the  other,  tearing  the 
intervening  wood  out  as  it  went. 
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The  last  case  was  not  in  the  powder  factory,  but  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  off,  in  a  private  house,  close  to  some 
works  that  we  were  executing — a  row  of  villas.  The 
chimney  of  one  was  struck.  There  was  no  lightning 
conductor,  and  the  lightning  passed  down  the  chimney, 
probably  attracted  by  the  warm  air  from  the  fires,  and 
then  wont  from  room  to  room  down  three  floors,  shaking 
the  iron  grates  out  of  place,  and  in  one  case  throwing  it 
right  out  into  the  room,  but  fortunately  no  one  was 
injured.  That  case  showed  how  very  difficult  it  is  to 
know  when  you  are  near  a  flash  of  lightning,  exactly  how 
near  you  are,  because  a  number  of  workmen  were  about 
the  buildings,  and  although  they  must  have  been  at  least 
100  yards  away,  they  were  terrified  at  the  flash,  and 
were  all  ready  to  swear  that  it  struck  the  place  they 
were  in. 

After  this  paper.  Colonel  Bucknill  was  asked  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  subject  for  the  War  Office.  From 
this  draft,  which  contains  many  of  the  suggestions 
adopted  in  the  last  War  Office  Rules,  1887,  and  is  too  long 
to  quote  in  full,  I  extract  the  following  important  appen- 
dices, viz.,  statements  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  the 
account  of  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Brough  : 


Appendix  C. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Stotherd,  R.E.,  on  the  subject  of  lightning 
conductors,  made  the  following  remarks,  11. 2.  74  : 

''  I  have  always  maintained  that  iron  is  better  than 
copper  for  three  reasons : 

"First — for  the  same  value  of  metal,  roughly  speak- 
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\ag,  as  much  conductiDg  puwer  cim  b?  obtained  ia  iron 
as  copper. 

"  Second — with  the  same  conducting  power,  the  mass 
of  iron  13  greater  than  the  mass  of  copper,  and  the  specific 
heats  being  nearly  the  aame,  the  elevation  of  temperaturo 
produced  by  the  same  electric  energy  dissipated  is  less 
in  iron  than  in  copper, 

"  Third — the  melting  temperature  of  iron  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  copper,  and,  therefore,  even  were  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  the  same,  the  copper  conductor 
would  melt  before  tho  iron. 

"  On  tho  other  hand,  some,  even  taking  the  advantRgcs 
'into  account,  prefer  copper  to  iron  because  of  its  less 
liability  to  rust.  You  on  the  other  hand  point  out  that 
the  copper  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  thief.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  all  powder  magazines, 
powerful  iron  conductors  are  preferable  to  copper 

I  believe  that  a  solid  iron  rod  of  one  inch  diameter 
will  always  be  sufficient.  I  believe  that  no  conductor  of 
■the  same  conducting  power  as  this,  whether  of  iron  or 
ODpper,  has  ever  been  melted  by  a  lightning  discbarge. 
The  merit  of  a  tubular  conductor  in  comparison 
iwith  a  solid  one  of  the  same  mass  must  not  be  rashly 
decided.  So  far  as  mere  conducting  power  is  con- 
cerned, one  is  us  good  as  tho  other,  but  there  is  a  quasi 
'mertia  due  to  mutual  electro -magnetic  induction  between 
parallel  conductors,  in  virtue  of  which  the  solid  iron  rod 
will  be  somewhat  less  effective  in  permitting  a  very  sudden 
discharge  through  it 

I  should  think  that  a  solid  iron  rod  of  an  inch  diameter 
fifteen  y 


Ivery  t 


ti  yards 


3  very  :■ 


hinted  iron  rod  with  the  point  gill  will  certainly  give  in 
expense,  much  better  protection. 
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I  would  certainly  have  all  the  joints  soldered,  as 
mucli  resistance  is  added  by  any  unsoldered  joint  that 
can  be  made,  and  there  is  danger  of  fire  at  any  un- 
soldered joint.  The  expansion  and  contraction  might  be 
allowed  for  by  suitable  bends  introduced  at  intervals  in 
any  horizontal  lines  of  conductor 

Periodic  inspection  of  every  joint,  and  of  the  earth 
connections,  ought  to  be  ordered  and  regularly  carried 

out The  ease  with  which  copper  wire  rope  can 

be  placed  on  buildings  with  complicated  architectural 
forms  recommends  it  strongly  to  architects.  For  example, 
it  was  chosen  on  this  account  for  our  own  University 
Buildings 

For  protecting  powder  mills  the  external  pointed  con- 
ductors ought  to  be  at  a  suflScient  height  above  the 
buildings,  or  to  be  so  placed  that  a  lightning  discharge 
to  the  point  may  have  no  chance  of  igniting  dust  of 
powder  in  the  air.  A  fork  or  brush  of  three  or  four 
points  at  the  top  of  a  lightning  rod  is  probably  in 
general  preferable  to  a  single  point ;  but  of  what  prac- 
tical value  this  preference  may  be  I  cannot  tell  for  certain, 
although  I  think  it  may  be  considerable. 

Believe  me,  etc., 

William  Thomson. 

Sir  William  Thomson  was  asked  unofficially,  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  the  following  questions : 

(1.)  Are  joints  in  lightning  conductors  objectionable 
when  the  said  joints  offer  high  resistances  to  the  passage 
of  voltaic  currents  ? 

N.B.  All  W.O.  conductors  have  the  joints  (if  any) 
outside  the  buildings,  so  that  the  danger  of  fire  at  the 
joints  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  rule  of  the  service 
is  to  make  the  surfaces  of  junction  equal  to  six  times  the 
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sectional  area  of  the  conductorj  which  itself  ia  olwuye 
equal  ill  conductivity  to,  at  least,  a  rod  of  copper  half  an 
inch  in  diameter;  say  '00012  ohm  per  yard  run. 

ki  (2.)  Assuming,  with  Sir  Wm.  Sncw  Harris,  that  such 
^  conductor  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  largest  stroke  of 
Kghtning,  is  it  necessary,  when  several  vertical  conductors 
are  united  at  the  top  of  the  building  or  majfazine  by 
horizontal  conductors,  to  make  them  all  of  such  large 
dimensions?  In  principal  magazines  containing,  say 
700  tons  of  gunpowder,  the  present  practice  might  seem 
desirable,  but  in  positions  of  secondary  importance  and 
in  the  case  of  buildings  [always  assuming  the  earth  con- 
nection or  connections  to  be  good),  ib  would  appear  that 
a  number  of  small  conductors  somewhat  exceeding  in 
joint  conil activity  the  aforesaid  limit  of   '00012  ohm  per 

■  yard  of  height,  or  ^-olira  per  knot,  ought  to  be  eflicipnt. 
fcThis  idea  is  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Hotel  de 
I  Villo,  at  Brussels,  has  been  protected  by  a  largo  number 
tof  small  conducting  wires  joined  at  the  top  and  joined 

■  again  at  the  bottom,  great  care  being  taken  to  provide  a 
I'good  "  earth  "  and  good  joints  at  the  top  and  near  the 

ground. 

(3.)  How  much  surface  (in  square  feet)  do  you  think  is 
becessary  for  the  earth  connection  't 

(a.)  In  dry  soil,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a 
dialk  hill,  the  only  water  supply  being  rain  in  cemontod 
'mks. 

{b.)  In  damp  soil,  such  as  water-bearing  strata  a  few 
^feet  down. 

(fT.)   In  salt  water,  for  sea  forts. 

(4.)  Concerning  the  advisability  of  connecting  all 
masses  of  metal  with  the  system  of  conductors,  for  in- 
alnnco,  the  iron  doors  or  copper-covered  shutters  of  the 

■  windows  of  magazines.     In  such  position^  the  metal-lined 
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cases  full  of  gunpowder  may  be  close  inside,  and  to  me 
it  would  appear  advisable  to  keep  the  conductors  away 
from  such  openings  and  not  to  connect  them^  as  is  now  the 
custom/^ 

The  following  was  received  in  reply  : 

The  University,  Glasgow, 

October  19,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  following  is  from  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  in  answer 
to  your  letter  to  him,  of  date  September  30th : 

'^  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  joints  should 
be  soldered  and  run  in  with  lead  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
absolute  metallic  contact.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  great  resistance  at  imperfect  joints  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  lightning  conductor,  because  when 
a  discharge  takes  place,  the  imperfect  joint  is  bridged 
across  and  the  resistance,  which  is  very  great  when  tested 
by  a  feeble  current,  becomes  practically  annulled  in  the 
electric  arc  during  the  discharge. 

'^  I  quite  assent  to  your  answer  to  question  No.  2. 

"  The  third  question  with  reference  to  earth  connec- 
tion is  much  the  most  difficult.  For  case  (a)  I  think  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  safe 
earth  connection.  As  to  cases  (6)  and  (c)  I  am  not  able 
to  give  any  definite  information,  although,  no  doubt, 
some  rules  for  them  have  been  derived  from  practical 
experience. 

"  Perfect  security  would  be  obtained  by  having  sheet- 
metal  over  the  floor  and  walls  and  roof  of  the  whole 
building.  Thus  a  building  of  galvanized  iron  with  sheet- 
iron  floor  would  be  perfectly  safe  for  a  powder  magazine 
without  any  earth  connection  whatever.  Even  windows 
of  some  considerable  size,  and  wooden  doors  would  not, 
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t  beliere,  impair  its  safety.  Irnloed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  in  all  cases  gunpowder  ningazines  should  be  roads  of 
}  ('  galvanized)  sheet-iron.  The  gunpowder  itself  might 
■  lie  stored  on  stone  slabs  laid  upon  the  sheet-iron  floor  or 
I'.on  atone  shelves  fixed  to  the  iron  walls.  The  metal  floor 
land  walls  and  roof  shonld  all  be  in  thorough  metallic 
I'Oonnection.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
I  this  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say  whether 
f  sheet-iron  buildings  could  or  could  not  be  used  as  gun- 
[  powder  magazines, 

"  All  the  conductors  should  be  as  thoroughly  connected 
S  possible  by  solder  and  lead  connections. 

WlI.LIiM  Thoiison. 

Per  A.  Gray. 


Appendix  D. 

'*  On  a  Oate  of  Lightning,'^  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  Fehrxiary,  1877,  hy  B.  S. 
Srough. 

The   south-west  monsoon  of  1871,  in  the  neighbour- 
Rood   of   Calcutta,  may   be   considered    to    hare    been 
cliaracterized  no  less  by  its  copious  and  protracted  rain- 
fall than  by  tlio  violence  and  frequency  of  its  thunder- 
atorms.      During  the  progress  of  one  of  these  storma  in 
I   the  early  part  of  the  monsoon,  one  of  the  trees  standing 
Fnear  the  gate  of  the  compound  building,  then  occupied 
Fby   the    Sadr   Diwani    Adalat,   and    now    used    as   the 
European   Military  Hospital,  in  Lower   Circular   Koad, 
was    struck  by  lightning.      The  branches   of  this  tree 
overhung  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  line,  from  which  they 
fwere  only  about  a  foot  distant.     The  discharge  passed 
1  the  tree  to  tho  wirea  (of  which  there  are  four),  broke 
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fourteen  double-cup  porcelain  insulators^  and  passed  to 
earth  through  the  iron  standards  on  which  the  wires  are 
supported. 

The  one  ends  of  all  the  four  wires  were  connected  to 
earth  through  instrument-s  in  the  Calcutta  Telegraph 
Office^  at  a  distance  of  about  5^  miles  from  the  locality  of 
the  accident.  The  other  ends  were  connected,  as  follows, 
to  earth  through  instruments  :  the  first  at  the  telegraph 
workshops,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
the  second  at  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  residence,  less 
than  half  a  mile ;  the  third  at  Atchipur,  less  than  14 
miles  ;  and  the  fourth  at  Diamond  Harbour,  less  than 
25  miles.  At  the  moment  of  discharge  nothing  extra- 
ordinary was  noticed  at  any  of  these  offices. 

It  is  often  far  too  generally  stated  in  text-books  that 
lightning  invariably  follows  the  best  conductor  to  earth. 
This  statement  is  misleading  at  the  best ;  and  is  abso- 
lutely untrue  if  the  word  "  conductor  "  be  employed  in 
the  sense  to  which  it  is  usually  restricted  in  electrical 
science.  In  this  instance,  for  example,  we  find  that  the 
lightning  broke  14  insulators,  each  having  probably 
electrical  resistance  of  several  thousand  megohms,  in 
preference  to  traversing  a  resistance  of  not  more  than 
500  ohms  to  earth  through  the  receiving  instrument  in 
the  telegraph  workshops.  The  writers  appear  to  over- 
look the  fact  (experimentally  illustrated  long  ago  by 
Faraday)  that  there  is  exerted  a  mechanical  stress  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  potential,  tending  to 
produce  disruptive  discharge,  as  well  as  an  electro- 
motive force  proportional  to  the  simple  potential,  tending 
to  produce  a  conductive  discharge.  Thus  the  discharge 
may  occur  either  along  a  path  of  minimum  mechanical 
resistance,  or  along  a  path  of  minimum  electrical  resis- 
tance.     Which    form    of   discharge    will   occur  in   any 
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particular  instance  depends  of  course  on  tbe  Bpecial 
oircum stances  of  the  caae ;  but  generally  speaking,  aa 
the  potential  increases  tbe  tendency  naturally  is  for  tho 

sruptive  to  predominate  over  the  conductive.  In  the 
Oftse  of  lightning,  the  potential  is  so  great  that  for  any 
'form  of  "lightning  protector''  to  bo  efficient  tlie  con- 
dactive  facilities  offered  uiusb  be  correspondingly  great, 
tiiat  is,  the  protector  must  offer  no  sensible  resistance  to 
earth,  otherwise  a  disruptive  discharge  may  take  place 
from  the  protector  itself,  which  under  these  circumstances 
becomes  merely  a  source  of  danger.  This  tendency  to 
disruptive  discharge  is  taken  advantage  of  to  protect 
telegraph  instruments  from  lightning. 

Another  assertion  of  the  text-books  is  that  the  metallic 
rods  now  employed  as  lightning  protectors  on  buildings 
do  not  "attract"  lightning.  This  statement  is  literally 
tme,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "attract," 
but  it  is  untrue  in  fact.  For  such  a  rod  lightning  pro- 
tector determines  a  line  of  maximum  induction,  and  a 
discharge  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  place  than  if  the 
protector  were  not  there.  Professor  Clerk- Maxwell  does 
not  appear  to  hold  this  opinion,  but  it  seema  to  me 
unquestionable  that  if  a  charged  thunder-cloud  is  carried 
Dver  a  building  furnished  with  a  lofty  metallic  rod,  dis- 
eharge  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  if  the  rod  were  away. 
Professor  Clerk-Maxwell  observed  in  his  paper  recently 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  that  such 
lightning  protectors  are  designed  rather  to  relieve  the 
charged  cloud  than  to  protect  the  threatened  building. 
In  fact  lightning  rods  are  legitimately  employed  for  this 
very  purpose  in  tho  vineyards,  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  relieve  charged  clouds  and  prevent  disruptive  dis- 
charges and  the  consequent  showers  of  bail. 

[The  cslcalatiDDa  then  entered  into  in  the  paper  prove 
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the  electromotive  force  of  the  discharge  under  examina- 
tion to  have  been  at  least  216,810  volts.] 

Assuming  the  sparking  distance  to  increase  as  the 
square  of  the  potential,  it  can  be  calculated  from  the 
experimental  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Warren  de  la 
Rue  and  MuUer  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  January,  1876),  viz., 
that  1000-rod  chloride  of  silver  cells  give  a  spark 
0-009166  inch,  that  a  diflference  of  potential  of  216,810 
volts  would  produce  a  spark  in  air  between  two  electrodes 
at  a  distance  of  about  36  feet  apart.  This  is  of  course  a 
relatively  very  short  distance,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  only  taken  into  consideration  that  portion 
of  the  energy  of  discharge  which  was  employed  in  break- 
ing the  14  insulators,  and  have  neglected  all  that  was 
spent  in  heat,  light,  etc. 


Appendix  E. 

During  the  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece's  paper 
on  Lightning  and  Lightning  Conductors,  read  before  the 
Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers,  11.  12. 72,  Sir  William 
Thomson  observed : 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  clouds  are  essential 
to  electrical  discharge  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  con- 
trary, instances  are  recorded,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  of  lightning  flashes  occurring  in  a  perfectly  clear 
sky.  Clear  air  is  generally  of  as  much  importance  as 
cloud,  possibly  in  general  of  greater  importance  than 
cloud,  in  the  theory  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  clouds 
must  not  be  spoken  of  and  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  atmosphere.  The  electric  potential  of  any 
point  in  the  air  can  be  measured  relatively  to  the  earth 
without  the  slightest  ambiguity.    One  of  the  methods  of 
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noing  this  Ib  by  means  of  a  water-dropping  apparatus. 
BTliia  consista  either  of  an  insulated  vessel  from  which  a 

■  stream  of  water  flows  in  the  form  of  a  fine  jet,  and 
slireaks  into  drops  at  a  definite  point  in  the  air,  or  of  an 
finsulated  receiver  in  which  drops  from  an  insulated  jet 

re  collected 

I  have  learnt  from  this  and  other  unmistakable  ex- 
f  periinents  that  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is,  in  fine  weather, 
Fin  general  negatively  electrified. 

The  potential  of  the  air  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather  is 
lalways,  but   with  very  rare    exceptions,  found    to    be 

■  positive.  In  showery  or  wet  weather  it  is  sometimeB 
■positive  and  sometimes  negative,  occasionally  altering 
Swith  extreme  rapidity.     As  the  lower  portions  of   the 

atmosphere  are,  in  fine  weather,  negatively  electrified;  if 
a  largo  quantity  of  air  spread  out  tn  a  horizontal  sheet — 
say  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and  extending  over 
an  area  of  several  stjuare  miles — were  to  be  raised  by  a 
current,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  column,  this  would 
produce  exactly  the  effect  that  a  negatively  electrified 
cloud  or  other  body  would  do  if  placed  over  the  earth  at 
that  point 


Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  during  the  same  discussion,  said 
^ihat  he  witnessed  in  1869,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  most 
Lteresting  electrical  storm,  of  which  he  made  memoranda 
Bt  the  time,  and  he  would,  with  permission,  read  extracts 
from  them  : 

The  thermometer  had  fallen  nearly  thirty  degrees, 
^and  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  burst  over  the 

o  vessels  on  a  scale  of  great  grandeur  and  beauty, 
rhich,  as  the  vessel's  masts  and  riggings  were  all  of  iron, 

uld  be  enjoyed  without  apprehension ;  the  fiashea 
Bveraffed   thirty  or   forty  per  minate,  and  the  roll    of 
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thunder  was  incessant.  Manr  of  the  flashes  appeared  to 
drop  into  the  ocean  perpendicalarlj  as  a  single  stream  of 
fire,  which  enlarged  at  the  point  where  it  strack  the 
water.  From  their  distance  and  apparent  height^  many 
of  these  flashes  were  estimated  to  have  fidlen  from  a 
height  of  1,000  feet.  Thej  were  followed  bj  rapid  inter- 
changes of  electricity  among  the  clonds  aboFo,  as  if  the 
disturbed  eqailibrinm  were  re-adjosting  itself.    .... 

It  was  noticed  that  the  thunder  caused  by  those  flashes 
of  lightning  which  struck  the  vessels  did  not  follow  the 
flash  instantaneously,  but  after  a  very  perceptible  interval 
of  time,  showing  that  firom  some  cause  the  lightning 
travelled  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  silence. 
Another  circumstance  of  a  technical  character,  still  more 
unexpected,  was  that  the  electrical  instruments  connected 
with  the  cable  were  not  in  any  way  affected  during  the 
storm,  although  they  were  of  the  most  sensitive  construc- 
tion, and  were  arranged  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  show 
any  effects  if  they  had  existed.  The  vessel  and  rigging 
were  of  iron,  and  the  cable  was  coiled  in  iron  tanks 
riveted  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  yet  even  when  the 
discharges  were  sufficient  to  bum  pieces  of  canvas  on 
the  rigging  none  of  the  electricity  appeared  inclined  to 
enter  the  cable,  but  the  whole  escaped  silently  to  the 
sea,  without  causing  even  a  quiver  of  the  galvanic  needle ; 
thus  recalling  to  recollection  Faraday's  celebrated  obser- 
vation, that  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  not  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  single  drop  of  water.  ^ 

*  Grove,  in  his  "  Corollation  of  Phjsical  Forces,"  however,  truly 
remarks  on  the  above  observation  that  the  potential  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  sufficient  to  decomi>ose  a  million  drops  of  water  in 
•eries. 
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APPENDIX     II. 

RULES    OF    WAR    OFPICP:. 

The  first  War  Office  circular  on  the  "  Protection  of 
Powder  Magazines  and  other  Buildings,"  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up,  in  1875,  on  the  lines  of  Snow  Harrises 
papers,  and  insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  con- 
ductivity. It  is  an  admirable  summary  of  practice  based 
on  the  drain-pipe  view  of  the  function  of  lightning 
conductors. 

The  next  edition  of  the  circular^  issued  in  1881,  was 
largely  modified  on  the  lines  of  Col.  Bucknill^s  paper 
quoted  above. 

The  last  circular,  that  of  1887,  introduces  some  fresh 
modifications,  and  here  and  there  seems  to  return  to 
something  more  like  the  rules  of  1875. 

Since  this  circular  may  be  taken  as  embodying  the 
best  existing  practice,  and  as  it  was  not  referred  to  by  the 
Lightning  Bod  Conference,  it  may  be  convenient  and 
permissible  to  quote  it  in  full.  (I  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  War  Office  and  from  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.) 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  endorsing  the 
whole  of  its  statements  by  any  means. 
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Regulations  for  the  Royal  Engineer  Department 

Instrudwwf  a^  to  the  application  of  Lighimng  Conductors 
for  the  Protection  of  Powder  Magazines  and  other 
Buildings. 

General  Principles, 

(a.)  A  thunder-cloDd  is  a  mass  of  Taponr  charged 
with  electricity  at  extremelj  high  pressure  or  potential. 
The  origin  of  this  charge  has  been  Yarioasly  ascribed  to 
evaporation,  to  friction  of  air  cnrrenta,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  are  incessantly  occurring. 

(6.)  A  thander-cload  acts  by  induction  on  the  land  or 
water  beneath,  or  on  clouds  near  it,  and  draws  a  charge 
of  electricity  of  opposite  kind  to  the  snrfisu^e.  This  in- 
duced charge  re-acts  upon  the  cloud  in  a  similar  manner, 
thereby  forming  a  huge  electrical  condenser. 

(c.)  When  the  difference  of  electrical  pressure  be- 
tween the  oppositely  electrified  cloud  and  earth,  or  cloud 
and  cloud,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  break  across  the  air 
space  which  separates  them,  an  electric  discharge  of  a 
disruptive  nature,  with  consequent  disengagement  of 
heat,  takes  place. 

(</.)  Clouds  are  imperfect  conductors,  and  therefore 
do  not  part  with  all  their  charge  at  once.  Hence  a 
single  discharge  does  not  necessarily  deprive  a  cloud  of 
the  whole  of  its  charge ;  there  may  be  several  successive 
discharges. 

(e.)  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  formed  of  fairly  good 
conducting  media,  but  there  are  some  portions,  such 
as  sandy  deserts  and   chalk  downs,  which,   after  long 
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droughts,  form  noa- conducting  areas.  Lightning  is 
least  to  be  feared  in  such  situatioas,  the  induced  charge 
not  being  so  easily  drawn  to  the  surface. 

(/.)  The  lightning  discharge  between  cloud  and  earth 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or,  in  other  words, 
selects  the  easiest  path.  Objects  which  project  above 
the  general  level  are,  therefore,  ctelena  paribus,  most 
frequently  struck.  Dry  air  ia  practically  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  but  moist  or  hot  air  possesses  a  certain 
conducting  capacity.  Hence  rain  or  hail,  and  columns 
of  rising  smoke  or  steam,  sometimes  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  discharge,  which  does  not  therefore  always 
strike  the  highest  points.  Metals,  which  are  the  best 
conductors  of  all,  generally  determine  the  path  of  the 
electrical  discharge. 

(3.)  The  lightning  discharge  does  not  always  follow  a 
single  track;  it  frequently  divides  into  several  lines. 
When  alternative  routes  are  offered  for  its  passage,  the 
electric  discharge  will  divide  itself  among  them  in  direct 
proportion  to  iheir  several  conducting  capacities,  i.e., 
inversely  as  their  respective  resistances.     In  its  passage 

earth,  however,  the  discharge  will  not  leave  a  line  of 
;ood  conductors  for  an  inferior  one,  with  which  it  ia  un- 
connected, except  when  the  latter  offers  a  much  more 
direot  path  to  earth,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
charge may  leave  it.  Again,  when  a  conductor  is  bent 
abruptly  through  a  considerable  angle,  the  discharge  may 

ik  a  shorter  path  to  earth  by  bridging  the  air  space 

nnectiog  the  nearest  portions  of  the  conductor,  and  a 
portion  of  the  discharge  is  then  very  liable  to  be  diverted 
to  any  alternative  route  which  may  present  itself.  This 
action  ia  due  to  the  attractive  effect  of  induction. 

^[/^.)   Atmospherio  electricity  is  only  destructive  when 
is  overcoming  high  reaistBDces.     If  the  conductivity 
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of  its  path  to  earth  be  sufficient^  the  discharge  passes  off 
harmlessly. 

When  the  electric  discharge  bridges  a  gap  or  sharp 
bend  in  a  conductor^  or  jumps  from  one  conductor  to 
another^  a  considerable  mechanical  effect  is  produced. 
The  conductor  may  be  broken,  bent^  or  melted,  both  at 
the  point  where  the  discharge  leaves  and  at  that  on 
which  it  jumps,  and  the  effect  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  across  which  the  discharge  jumps.  Hence 
the  importance  of  insuring  perfect  metallic  continuity  in 
the  joints  of  all  lightning  conductors,  of  leading  them  to 
earth  by  the  most  direct  route,  of  avoiding  sharp  bends, 
and  of  connecting  all  masses  of  metal  in  the  line  of 
probable  discharge  with  the  lightning  conductor,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  lateral  discharges  across  the  air, 
or  it  may  be  through  the  building. 

(i.)  A  lightning  rod  is  a  pointed  conductor,  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  earth,  fixed  on  the  salient  feature  of 
a  building  with  the  object  of  protecting  it  from  the  de- 
structive action  of  lightning.     It  fulfils  two  functions  : 

1st.  A  lightning  rod  tends  to  prevent  a  disruptive 
discharge  occurring  by  silently  '  neutralizing  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  formation  of  an  induced  charge 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

2nd.  It  protects  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
offering  a  path  of  high  conductivity  by  which  the  discharge 
may  be  carried  off  harmlessly  to  earth. 

( J.)  The  preventive  action  of  a  lightning  rod  depends 
on  the  power  of  its  pointed  end.  A  thunder-cloud  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  building  draws  a  charge  of  electricity  to  the 

^  The  word  silent  is  the  conTentional  term  useil  to  describe  a 
continuous  brush  discharge  which  generallj  is  not  audible.  The 
brush  discharge  when  very  rapid  is,  however,  accompanied  bv  con- 
siderable noise,  and  is  firequently  visible  at  night. 
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H^iightning  rod,  and  this  charge  will  escape  from  the  point 

^P   as  fast  as  it  can  be  induced,  provided  there  bo  a  sufficient 

number  of  sharp  points  all  well  connected  with  the  earth. 

Tbia  power  of  points  to  dissipate  a  charge  ia  due  to  the 

self-repulaive  action  of  electricity  of  the  same  kind,  and 

»to  the  law  of  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  surface  that 
the  density  ia  greatest  at  points  or  on  portions  of  the 
surface  of  greatest  curvature.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
to  foster  this  gradual  or  brush  discharge  by  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  sharp  lightning  rods  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  earth  by  means  of  continuous  metallic 
conductors,  so  as  to  collect  or  tap  the  indnoed  charge,  and 
to  oppose  the  least  possible  resistance  to  its  escape  from 
the  points. 

I  Further,  the  flow  of  electricity  from  the  points  being 
directed  towards  the  charged  cloud,  some  of  the  inducing 
ohargo  may  thereby  become  neutralized.  Hence  not 
only  does  a  lightning  rod  tend  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  but  it  also  tends  to  restore  the  clouds 
to  their  natural  state,  both  of  which  concur  in  preventing 
lightning  discharges. 

(fc.)  Should,  however,  this  brush  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  points  of  the  lightning  rods  be  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  charge,  and  a  lightning 
discharge  take  place,  it  would  pass  to  the  points,  because 

kthe  density  and  consequent  attraction  arc  greater  there 
&an  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  because 
ttie  flow  of  electricity  from  the  points  reduces  the  mecha- 
nical resistance  of  the  intorvoning  air.  The  discharge 
in  this  case  would,  in  all  probability,  be  greAtly  modified 
by  the  previous  escape  of  electricity  from  the  points,  and 
being  conveyed  to  earth  by  a  continuous  conductor  of 
ample  capacity,  would   leave  no  trace  of  its   passage. 
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This  may  be  termed  the  protective  fanction  of  a  lightning 
rod. 

({.)  A  lightning  rod  in  imperfect  connection  with  the 
earth,  due  either  to  insufficient  surface  of  conductor  buried 
in  the  ground,  or  to  defective  joints,  although  it  maj  save 
a  building  from  actual  damage  by  determining  the  path  of 
the  electric  discharge  to  earth,  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
source  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  sudden  and  dismptive 
discharge  would  be  liable  to  fuse  or  scatter  some  portion 
of  the  conductor  in  its  passage,  and  so  leaye  the  building 
unprotected  from  further  strokes.  Again,  a  lightning 
rod  in  such  a  condition,  by  allowing  the  comparatively 
slow  accumulation  of  an  induced  charge,  tends  to  attract 
or  invite  an  electric  discharge,  while  the  resistance 
offered  at  the  defective  portions  of  the  conductor  may 
cause  a  portion  of  it  to  seek  another  path  disruptively 
through  the  building.  A  faulty  lightning  conductor 
may  thus  prove  worse  than  useless. 

(m.)  The  lightning  rod  terminal  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  both  its  preventive 
and  protective  action  {vide  paragraph  i).  The  require- 
ments are  somewhat  antagonistic,  because  the  sharper 
the  point  the  more  rapid  is  the  brush  discharge,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  fused  should  a 
heavy  disruptive  discharge  fall  upon  it.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  resisting  point  by  the  use  of 
platinum  tips,  and  silver  or  other  alloys,  but  they  enor- 
mously increase  the  cost,  and  have  not  proved  reliable. 
The  system  which  has  been  adopted  is  to  separate  the 
double  function  of  a  lightning  rod  by  prolonging  the 
upper  terminal,  and  bevelling  it  off  to  a  blunt  right- 
angled  cone  of  the  effective  section  of  metal  capable  of 
safely  carrying  off  any  disruptive  discharge,  and  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  brush  discharge. 
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B-ee  or  four  very  aharp-tapered  points  projecting 
_, from  a  ring  fixed  about  a  foot  below  the  top  of 

the  lightning  rod. 

(n.)  Aa  regards  the  oarth  connections,  it  is  moat  im- 
portant that  the  electrical  resistance  which  they  offer 
shall  be  very  far  leas  than  that  offered  by  any  alternative 

■  Toute  in  the  line  of  probable  discharge,  such  aa  the  rain- 
water or  gas  pipes  outside  a  building.  Tho  earth  con- 
nections should  he  the  best  which  the  nature  of  the  soil 
will  admit  of,  and  all  available  means  which  will  assist  in 
tapping  a  large  extent  of  moist  earth  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  building  should  be  utilized. 

■  (o.)  E.xcept  where  the  permanent  water  level  is  very 
near  the  surface,  both  deep  and  shallow  earth  connections 
are  required,  because  after  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
the  induced  charge  may  be  collected  on  a  damp  sub- 
slratum,  whilst  after  rain  it  may  be  collected  on  the 
surface.  Tho  deep  earths  should  be  carried  down  to 
water-bearing  strata  or  to  permanently  moist  soil,  and 
the  shallow  earths  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  offer  a 
considerable  surface  of  connection  with  the  soil  around 
the  building. 

(j).)  Earth  connections  should  be  buried  throughout 
in  aniall  coke,  which  is  a  fairly  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, readily  absorbing  and  rctjiining  moisture.  The 
contact  surfaces  between  the  metal  conductor  and  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  laid  are  thereby  much  increased,  and 
the  tapping  of  any  induced  charge  or  the  transmission  of 
any  discharge  to  earth  facilitated.      A  layer  of  coke  also 

^ tends  to  preserve  copper  from  corrosion, 
(j.)   The  metals  employed  in  lightning  rod  construc- 
non  are  iron,  plain  or  galvanized,  and  copper,    Eoughly 
speaking,  they  cost  the  same  for  equal  conductivity,  but 
conductors  made  of  iron  are  stronger,  less  easily  fused. 
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and  less  liable  to  be  stolen.  Copper  conductors^  on  the 
other  hand^  have  the  advantage  of  being  far  more 
durable,  and,  being  smaller  and  lighter,  they  interfere 
less  with  architectural  features,  and  are  much  cheaper  to 
erect.  Copper  tape  of  high  conductivity,  which  is  now 
manufactured  in  long  lengths,  thereby  obviating  the 
necessity  of  numerous  joints,  has  been  adopted  for  all 
conductors  on  War  Department  buildings. 

(r.)  The  size  of  conductor  required  for  lightning  rods 
is  based  on  recorded  instances  of  metal  bars  and  rods 
which  have  been  fused.  The  Lightning  Rod  Conference 
of  1881  recommended  the  following  as  the  minimum  sizes 
of  conductors  to  be  employed,  viz  : 


Material. 


Section. 


Area  s*].  in.  ,  Weight  per  ft. 


Copper  tape 
„  rope 
„       rod 

Iron  rod . 


rx- 


n 


s 


i"  diameter 


3" 

T 

I  o 


009 
010 

oil 

0-64 


6  oz. 
7 


35 


»» 


>» 
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The  recorded  instances  of  lightning  rods  which  have 
been  fused  or  damaged  can  invariably  be  traced  either  to 
faulty  earth  connections,  defective  joints,  want  of  con- 
tinuity or  adequate  sectional  area  in  the  conductor,  or  to 
the  propinquity  of  neighbouring  masses  of  metal  uncon- 
nected with  the  conductor  which  have  invited  a  portion  of 
the  discharge  to  leave  the  main  conductor  by  providing 
an  alternative  route.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  a 
properly  constructed  lightning  rod  having  been  injured 
or  having  failed  to  do  its  work,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  infer  that  a  smaller  size  of  conductor  would  suffice  to 
carry  off  any  electrical  discharge,  provided  perfect  con- 
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Knuity  and  efficient  earth  connections  could  bo  pevma- 
faeatly  maintained.  The  size  of  conductor  requirLd  for 
lightning  conductors  is,  however,  practically  ruled  more 
by  considerations  of  strength  and  surface  for  making 
good  connections  than  by  that  of  olectrical  resistance. 
The  smallest  size  of  copper  tape  to  be  used  for  the  main 
■eonductora  on  War  Department  buildings  is  l"  x  g ". 

(s.)  It  may  be  ncoopted  that  a  lightning  rod  will  pro- 
tect a  space  included  in  a  cone  having  the  point  for  its 
apex,  and  a  base  whose  radius  equals  the  height  from 
the  ground.  Buildings  protected  on  this  principle  would 
require  very  lofty  lightning  rods.  It  is  considered  that 
a  number  of  smaller  rods  well  connected  together  by 
conductors,  carried  along  the  salient  features  of  a  build- 
ing, provide  a  more  reliable  protection  than  an  equal 
amount  of  metal  in  higher  rods  spaced  at  greater 
intervals,  and  the  former  is  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  all  War  Department 
buildinjra 


file 


Rules. 

I.  A  complete  system  of  lightning  conductors  should 
provided  for  alt  overground  magazines,  and  for  all 

buildings  in  which  the  manufactui-e  or  manipulation  of 
explosives  is  carried  on. 

II.  Important  underground  magazines,  although  leas 
exposed  to  hghtniug  than  overground  buildings,  should 
nevertheless  be  provided  with  conductors,  because 
magazines  are  uow  so  frequently  filled  with  gunpowder 
in  metal  cases  that  a  line  of  smaller  electrical  resistance 
than  through  the  tiurroundiug  earth  might  be  offered  to 
the  lightning  through  the  body  of  the  magazine. 

III.  Expense  small-arm  ammunition  magaKineu  need 
it  be  fitted  with  lightning  conductors,  except  in  casea 
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where  they  occupy  Fery  exposed  sites^  or  have  mach 
metal  connected  with  them.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  forthwith  defective  lightning  conductors  on  ihese 
magazines,  or  to  make  them  efficient  should  it  be 
decided  to  retain  them. 

lY.  The  salient  features  of  barrack  buildings  should 
be  provided  with  lightning  roda  when  experience  has 
shown  that  the  locality  is  attractive  to  lightnings  more 
especially  when  any  considerable  mass  of  metal  enters 
into  their  construction. 

V.  It  is  advisable  to  fix  a  lightning  rod  on  any  flag- 
staff that  may  be  near  a  magazine,  and  also  on  all  high 
chimney  shafts. 

VI.  All  lightning  conductors  on  War  Department 
buildings  should  be  brought  as  far  as  possible  into  con- 
formity with  these  rules,  but  existing  arrangements  may 
generally  stand,  provided  care  be  taken  to  improve 
defective  earth  connections  and  to  make  good  all  joints. 

VII.  Whenever  lightning  conductors  are  to  be  erected 
or  reconstructed  on  any  War  Department  magazine  or 
building,  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  invariably  forward  a  special  report,  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  drawings,  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications,  in  order  that  the  details  and  general 
arrangements  may  be  approved  before  any  steps  are 
taken  to  carry  out  the  work.  In  cases  where  a  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  lightning  rods 
(vide  paragraphs  III.  and  IV.)  a  report  should  be  made 
specifying  any  peculiarities  of  the  site;  its  height  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  ground ;  liability  of 
locality  to  thunderstorms ;  nature  of  soil  and  substrata, 
and  depth  of  permanent  water  level ;  and  fuU  particulars 
of  building,  and  of  all  masses  of  metal  entering  into  its 
construction  or  placed  near  it. 


VIII.  The  angles  and  prominent  I'eaturesof  a  building 
being  the  most  liable  to  bo  Btruck,  lightning  roda  should 
be  fixed  on  gable  ends,  chimneys,  turrets,  etc.,  and  they 
should  be  connected  together  by  continuous  fonductors 
along  the  ridges. 

IX.  Lightning  rods  should  be  about  4  feet  high,  and 
spaced  at  intervals  not  exceeding  50  feet,  so  that  no  point 
on  the  building  is  more  ihan  25  feet  horizontally  distant 
from  a  lightning  rod. 

I  X.  The  material  to  be  exclusively  employed  for  the 
r  oODBtruction  of  new  lightning  conductors  is  copper  tape. 
It  is  manufactured  in  lengths  of  300  feet  and  upwards. 
A  conductivity  of  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure 
copper  should  be  specified,  and  the  tape  should  be  soft 
and  flexible,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  following  closely  the 
outlines  of  a  building.  Copper  tape  1'  X  J  ,  weighing 
about  \  lb.  per  foot,  is  tho   most   suitable  size  for   all 

» ordinary  conductors,  and  l\  X  J  may  be  used  for  very 
high  chimney  shafts. 
i  XI.  In  situations  where  copper  tape  is  liable  to  be 
stolen,  it  may  bo  let  into  the  walls  of  the  building  and 
cemented  over,  or  otherwise  concealed  where  it  is 
accessible.  The  practice  of  protecting  the  lower  portion 
of  copper  conductors  on  buildings  by  enclosing  them  in 
iron  pipes  at  the  base  of  a  building  is  questionable. 

XII.  In  order  to  guard  against  those  accidental  defects 
and  disarrangements  to  which  conductors  are  liable, 
buildings  provided  with  lightning  conductors  should  have, 
as  a  rule,  at  least  two  earth  connections,  tho  conductors 
leading  to  them  being  connected  at  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing, either  above  the  ground  line,  or  by  a  conductor 
underground  forming  a  "  surface  "  earth  (aee  paragraph 
XV.  Each  lightning  rod  should  be  connected  direct  to 
earth  by  the  ebortest  path  outside  the  building,  and. 
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Where  the  depth  is  considerable,  two  or  more  con- 
ductora  may  be  connected  to  tfae  same  earth  plate,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  coil  of  tape  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outer 
end,  may  be  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  so 
as  to  form  two  earth  conoections.  In  both  cases  the  size 
of  earths  should  be  made  proportionately  larger. 

XV.  In  addition  to  these  deep  earths  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  surface  "  earths  "  laid  in  trenches,  from  1  foot 
deep  in  clay  soils  to  2  feet  deep  in  sand  or  shingle,  through 
which  the  rain  percolates  more  freely. 

These  surface  earths  may  consist  of  that  portion  of  the 
conductor  which  leads  from  the  base  of  the  building  to 
the  well  or  deep  earth,  or  they  may  be  arranged  as 
separate  conductors  led  in  trenches  away  from  the  build- 
ing. In  the  latter  case,  the  deep  and  surface  earths 
should  be  connected  together  by  a  conductor  carried 
round  the  base  of  the  buildiD{^. 

The  length  of  each  surface  earth  trench  may  be  from 
25  feet  in  ordinary  soil  to  50  feet  in  dry  soil,  and  the 
width  at  bottom  should  be  about  9  inches.  A  few  inches 
of  powdered  coke  should  be  spread  both  above  and  below 
the  conductor,  and  the  trench  filled  in  with  light  soil. 
The  rain-water  down-pipes  from  the  roofs  may  with 
advantage  be  led  into  these  trenches. 

XVI.  In  the  case  of  forts  and  magazines  near  the  sea, 
good  earths  can  be  obtained  by  laying  a  length  of  tape 
so  that  at  least  5  square  feet  of  it  shall  always  be  under 
water;  or  a  coil  of  tape  may  be  buried  in  permanently 
wet  sand. 

When  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  considerable,  these 
earths  should  be  supplemented  by  surface  ones  round  the 
building,  so  as  efficiently  to  tap  any  induced  charge  in  its 
■  .yicinity. 

'  XVtI.  Iron  water  mains  form  good  earth  connections. 
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Soft  metal  pipes  and  gas  mains  should  not  be  used,  bat 
when  they  run  close  to  the  conductors  from  a  building, 
they  should  be  connected  to  the  lightning  conductor 
system.  There  are  many  recorded  instances  of  both 
water  and  gas  pipes  which  have  been  damaged  by  lighlr- 
ning  springing  on  to  them  from  neighbouring  conductors, 
which  would  have  been  obviated  had  they  been  con- 
nected thereto.      {Vide  General  Principle  A.) 

XVIII.  In  extremely  dry  or  rocky  situations  it  is 
often  impossible  to  obtain  good  earth  connections  except 
at  a  gi'eat  distance.  In  such  cases  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
is  to  bury  several  hundredweight  of  old  iron  at  the  foot 
of  the  earth  coil  or  plate  in  a  mass  of  coke,  leading  the 
rain-water  pipes  so  as  to  discharge  into  it. 

XIX.  Coke,  suitable  for  improving  the  earth  connec- 
tions of  lightning  rods  [vide  General  Principle  |>),  is 
procurable  as  a  waste  product  of  gas-works.  Clean 
smiths'  ashes  may  also  be  used.  A  layer  of  about  3 
inches  should  be  spread  both  below  and  above  the  con- 
ductors in  the  trenches,  and  also  round  the  earth  plates 
or  coils. 

XX.  The  earth  connections  of  flags taffs  near  maga- 
zines should  be  led  in  a  direction  away  from  the  building. 
Should,  however,  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
flagstaff  and  the  nearest  lightning  rod  on  the  magazine 
be  within  50  feet,  or  should  any  portion  of  the  building 
lie  within  the  cone  protected  by  the  flagstaff  rod  (General 
Principle  «),  then  the  magazine  and  flagstaff  earths  may 
be  connected,  or  have  an  ''earth''  common  to  both. 
This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  shafts  of  powder  mills,  etc. 

XXI.  The  rain-water  pipes  and  gutters  should  never 
be  utilized  as  a  portion  of  the  system  of  lightning  con- 
ductors, to  which,  however,  they  should  be  connected. 

All  external  masses  of  metal,  such  as  copper  sheeting 
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OD  magazina  doors  and  vctitilutors,  etc.,  should  also  be 

connected  to  the  nearest  conductors  by  lengths  of  copper 

tape. 

In  the  construction  of  magazines  and  other  buildings 
which  the  manipulation  of  explosives  is  carried  on,  the 
iployment  of  external  masses  of  metal  should  be  avoided 

as  far  as  possible. 

XXII.  Lines  of  rail  near  buildings  protected  by  light- 
ning rods  should  be  connected  to  earth  direct  on  both 
aides  of  the  building,  and  when  the  line  is  carried  inside 
the  building  it  should  be  connected  also  to  the  system 
of  lightning  conductors.  Iron  railings  round  magazines 
should  be  connected  direct  to  earth  at  intervals  of  about 
50  feet. 

XXIII.  All  large  and  long  masses  of  metal,  such  as 
beams,  girders,  pipes,  hot-water  ayatema,  and  large  venti- 
lators fixed  in  the  interior  of  buildings,  should  be  electri- 
cally connected  with  the  earth  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
ductor; but  the  soft  metal  gas-pipes  should  never  be 
used  as  conductors ;  and  the  lightning  conductors  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  them,  and  also  from  all 
internal  gas- pipes. 

XXIV.  Lightning  conductors  should  not  be  Insulated 
from  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
copper  tape  should  bo  kid  on  the  ridges  and  walls,  and 
secured  by  suitable  fastenings  screwed  or  nailed  to  the 
building.  The  holdfasts  should  be  of  gun-metal  fixed  by 
nails  of  hard  copper,  and  they  should  allow  free  oxpan- 
aion  or  contraction,  at  the  same  time  preventing  all  the 
weight  falling  on  any  one  bearing. 

XXV.  Powder  mills,  etc.,  with  zinc  or  galvanized 
fs,  should  be  protected  by  copper  conductors  laid  over 
im,  but  protected   from  actual  contact   by  strips   of 

paint,  or  tarred  felt.     The  zinc  roof  itself  should 
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be  treated  like  any  other  external  mass  of  metal,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  well  connected  to  the  conductors  in 
several  places.  The  system  sometimes  adopted  of  having 
sheet  zinc  lightning  rods,  and  copper  tapes  from  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  to  earth,  is  very  unreliable,  because  the 
lightning  rods  are  of  ineffective  section,  the  zinc  sheets 
are  insulated  from  one  another  by  a  layer  of  oxide,  and 
the  joint  between  the  zinc  and  copper  is  liable  to  failure. 

XXVI.  Chimney  shafts  should  be  protected  by  a  ring 
of  copper  tape  1^'^  X  ^'\  placed  round  the  outside  of  the 
top  of  the  cap  and  a  few  inches  below  it,  having  stout 
copper  points,  projecting  1  foot  above  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  feet  all  round.  A  copper 
tape  should  be  carried  down  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
shaft  to  earth  from  the  ring ;  and  these  conductors  should 
be  connected  at  the  base,  a  test  clamp  being  added  to 
enable  the  continuity  of  the  conductors  and  the  state  of 
the  earth  connections  to  be  ascertained  when  necessary. 

XXVII.  Metallic  continuity  should  be  insured  at  the 
joints  of  all  conductors.  Solder  should  never  be  used 
where  this  can  be  done  by  closely  fitting  riveted  or 
screwed  joints.  The  solder  is  seldom  properly  sweated 
through  the  joint,  and  often  consists  of  an  imperfectly 
adhering  mass  of  metal  hiding  up  badly  fitting  and  dirty 
surfaces.  Solder  tends  to  set  up  galvanic  action,  which 
after  a  time  will  destroy  the  connection ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  copper  conductors,  its  use  is  objectionable,  because  it 
interposes  an  alloy  of  high  resistance  and  low  melting 
point  in  the  joint.  Soldering  conductors  in  the  vicinity 
of  magazines  and  powder  factories  is  attended  with  so 
many  restrictions  and  precautions,  that  it  is  practically 
unsuited  for  War  Department  requirements. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  preferable  to  insure 
a  perfect  metallic  contact  between  copper  tapes  by  draw- 
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ing  the  surfaces  together  by  close  riveting  or  by  screw 
clamps,  and  to  exclude  damp  from  the  joint  by  paint  or 
other  means.  [Or  they  might  be  electrically  welded, 
O.  J.  L.] 

In  riveting  copper  tapes,  five  rivets  should  be  used, 
H^d  the  holes  should  be  bored,  not  punched.  The 
^w*  arris"  being  removed,  and  the  surfaces  brightened  with 
^Mtnery,  the  joint  should  be  brought  together  with  a  hollow 
^nnnch  before  riveting. 

^ft  XXYIII.  The  connection  between  the  lightning  rod 
^nnd  the  conductor  is  made  by  means  of  a  slotted  clamp 
siiiiilar  in  design  to  those  employed  for  test  or  other 
joints.  The  lightning  rod  terminates  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity in  a  ^-inch  bolt,  which  is  screwed  into  the  clamp, 
thereby  making  firm  contact  with  one  or  more  tapes 
inside  it.     This  joint  admits  of  visual  inspection. 

XXIX.  For  the  repair  of  old  lightning  conductors, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  neeeaaary  to  use  solder.  For 
cupper  the  solder  usually  employed  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  tin  and  lead,  which  has  a  resistance  nearly  ten  times 

I  that  of  copper.  The  surface  of  the  joint  should,  there- 
fore, be  not  less  than  1^  square  inches. 

Molten  zinc  should  be  used  for  soldering  iron  con- 

Pnctors.     Being  nearly  twice  as  conductive  as  iron,  the 

irface  of  the  joint  need  not  necessarily  exceed  that  of 

e  cross  section  of  the  conductor. 

In  both  cases  the  joint  should  be  put  together  pre- 
viously by  screws  or  rivets,  and  the  soldered  joint, 
especially  in  underground  work,  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  galvanic  action  by  tarred  tape. 

XXX.  Existing  iron  wire  rope  condnctora  may  be 
connected  to  copper  Utpcs  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  4^  "X3  'X  i"i  and  cut  it  down 
at  one  end  to  the  size  of  the  tape  for  a  length  of  1^ ",  and 
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nvet  tho  tape  to  the  sheet  at  this  part ;  then  bend  the 
n'riiainJer  of  the  aheet  round  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
b:i.s  been  previously  frapped  with  fine  wire,  thns  formiiiff 
i  -^ube  vbich  should  be  previouslv  tinned  inside  S  f 
•a:-  -ii'-  ji'inc  with  ainc  solder,  and  protect  it  bv  tarred 
51  ?e  :i-aad  "n^ciciv  over  it. 

XXXl*.    ^;.;r:oer  oipe  condactora  maj  be  connected  to 
r*'ii  r*i*rjr  7ii*ia'>  oy  dliniT  about  a  foot  of  the  ton  of  fh 
-.  -1.  -r-c^n.  >iad'ji^  che  cape  on  to  it  bj  wire,  and  solder- 

r:.;  ir:-t  3;ac     .*r  a  short  length  of  iron  bar    ^>''n^  t" 

J       ^i  *^'  -   X  ^  ,  uia\- 

.    — 'a^t  CI.:  i<-.aered  co  the  copper  tape,  and  then  \" 

^— .  .1^   -;-i»:iuk:   rv^c^cher  both  throug'h   the  bar        A  ' 

.  .  r-.-.;  r..z  r;  .-oil  several  turns   of  the  coppor 
-   ••    •  .  -.:    -  v-m::i.  s.-erm^' It  trom  actual   contact  bv 
-•>   ......  ..^  V  r.isr<'!i'.nc  the  end,  so  as  t«  ;^ 

.,    .     .  .       '  ^"  »»  to  increase 
....   .....  - ._  J.  -tt  ^1  the  joint  nltimatelv  fail 

.  •  -  V  ^    -^r-  -riisr  :a  all  oases  be  takon  '*-^  '     \ 

.   .    ^ « .-  -r  -T  I*^^       r^        °  protect 

r.  --.-  ..•  .t.  .-n  ^  J  lavers  ot  tarred  rope  or 

Tt:":!  a:  csejomn  in  cement  ' 

^  ^  ^  -     ..-M.VS  .=  wfeich  the  ravs  of  the  sun 

\:  ^^  "■•■•^^-  ^^-^  >-■"'  temperature   of 

.  -v:ce  ot  temperature  produces 
-  ^:  ■■=   •=  "-rPFH^r  conductors    of 

-.     - -v.- s.ca.d  be  provided  for  hy 
-      v=  ..v=e  .:  rhe  lightning  r..d, 
..     :      ..    ..:  .r*V^'^''^'^«l»ehold- 

.    ...    yr:;^^^'      ^o^ductors 

'  ■  •      •=-..    ..  m.   .^..-  y.  ^v  J".,       ertjcal  con- 
'       ■  ...  .V  :':;.n"!/?'-"'°W  have 

•    ->./;;:,"     !^''•  *<>  ««ke 
'■^•■r  K-....--i,^"    ?^'='*«i?    for 

*fcocjd  in  this 
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XXXIII.  Artisans,  and  especialty  painters  employed 
on  War  Department  Works,  should  be  cautioned  never 
on  any  pretence  to  disconnect,  move,  or  tamper  with  any 
portion  of  a  lightning  conductor  without  first  obtaining 
the  written  authority  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Officer  in 
charge. 

XXXIY.  Lightning  conductor  records  should  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  of  each 
district.  In  addition  to  the  usual  small  scale  plan, 
showing  the  details  of  the  conductors,  the  position  of  the 
buildings  protected  and  the  earth  connections  ehoald  bo 
marked  on  the  lithographed  plan.  Copper  conductors 
should  be  shown  by  red,  and  ii-on  by  blue  lines.  The 
lightning  rods  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  conductors  a,  h,  c, 
and  earths  Ej,  E^,  E„  etc.,  to  correspond  with  a  de- 
flcriptive  record  containing  as  many  of  the  following 
particulars  as  po^ijible: 

(I.)  Date  of  erection  or  reconstruction  of  lightning 
rods. 

Character   of  soil  and  substrata,  and  depth  of 
permanent  water  level  or  wet  soil.  ■ 

(3.)  Full  particulars  of  lightning  rods,  conductors, 
and  earth  connections,  nature  of  joints  and  connections, 

(4.)  Details  of  all  external  or  internal  masses  of  metal 
entering  into  construction  of  building,  and  how  connected 
to  conductors. 

(5.)  Position  of  test  joints,  if  any.  Nearest  earth 
'available  for  testing,  etc. 

(6.)    Quantity  of  powder,  etc.,  kept  in  store. 

(7.)  Date  of  last  inspection  and  precis  of  former  testa, 
enggestions,  etc.,  of  inspecting  Officer. 

(8.)  To  whom  notice  of  inspection  should  be  sent,  eo 

at  ladders  may  bo  ready  for  getting  on  the  roofs,  etc. 
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XXXT.  ligimiii^  oandncton  shoiild  be  periodically 
inspected,  anoe  a  jear,  and  t^  Inspector  ahoold  forward^ 
cm  tbe  aooompaajing  ibnn,  a  report  to  the  Inspector- 
GeDeral  of  Fonificalians,  jhrongh  tiie  Ck)mTnanding  Boyal 
Engineer  of  the  district. 

Hie  Gommanding  Bojal  Engineer  should  take  steps  to 
bare  erenr  portkHi  erf*  die  sj^tem  ^  lightning  oonductors 
risaall  V  examined  bj  a  competent  mechanic,  in  order  that 
all  defects  mav  be  remedied,  ao  far  as  the  means  at  his 
will  admit,  befiu^e  the  periodical  inflection. 


A%inMal  Int^'ecHom  of  Ligkhumg  dmductan. 
District. 

Kame  of  fort,  batterjr,  ( 
magazine,  etc.  .      .  | 

State  of  soil  when  inspected. 

Date  of  inspection. 


!  H 
I 


Ligfatning  rod. 


State  of  points 

and 

connections 


Condnctor. 


Earths. 


J      Condition.     ^      Condition.       Tests. 
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2 

3 

etc. 
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b 
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etc- 
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addition,  a  special  report,  acoompanied  by  tracings  or 
umd-sk etches,  foolscap  size,  of  the  existing  system  of 
conductors,  detailing  fully  the  various  defects  either  in 
design  or  construction,  and  bis  suggestions  and  proposals 
for  their  ioiprovements. 

XXXVII.  The  object  of  electrical  testa  of  lightning 
jonductors  is  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  earth 
lonnections,  and  to  localize  the  position  of  any  defective 
Koiuts  or  connections  in  the  conductors.  The  resistance 
f  the  conductor  itself  ia  quite  inappreciabio  (less  than 
FJohm  per  1,000  yards  for  copper  tapes  T'x^"),  and 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  portable  testing  apparatus 
employed.  The  resistance  of  the  earths  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  state  of  moisture  at  the  time  of 

ithe  test.  As  a  rough  guide,  however,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  joint  resistance  of  two  earths,  such  as 
tiiose  described  in  paragraph  XIII.,  30  yards  apart  in 
damp  soil,  will  not  exceed  2  ohms. 
XSXVIII.  The  best  system  of  testing  lightning  con- 
ductors is  to  balance  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  earths 
of  the  building  against  the  remainder  of  the  system,  firom 
which  the  state  of  the  earths  may  be  inferred  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  this 
object  test  joints  should  be  added  to  all  magazines  and 
shafts. 

When  the  system  of  conductors  ia  permanently  riveted 
np,  the  resistance  of  two  small  teat-earths,  placed  not  leas 
than  20  yards  apart  in  water  or  moist  soil,  or  of  any  two 
convenient  earths  unconnected  with  the  system  of  light- 
ning rods,  such  aa  a  gas  and  a  water-pipe,  is  first 
ascertained.  Then  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  each  test- 
earth  in  succession,  and  the  earths  of  the  lightning  con- 
•dDOtor  system,  is  ascertained,  and  the  joint  resistance  of 
ilie  latter  calculated  from  the  resulting  three  equations. 
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Thus: 

Let  L  ^  conductiyitj  resistance  of  the 

leads. 
Then  the  resistance  of  leads  and  test- 
earths     zz  L+C,-|-C2^^ -^ 

Resistance  of  leads^  one  test-earth, 
and  the  earths  of  lightning  con- 
ductors  =L+ei-f£zz5 

Besistance  of  leads,  other  test-earth 
and  earths  of  lightning  con- 
ductors  z=If+«2+£zzG 

Thenf;  =  J(5-fC-il-i)  (1) 

e,=  \{A  +  B^O^L)  (2) 

e^=\{AArC^B^L)  (3) 

Very  short  contacts  should  be  made  in  order  to  avoid 

polarization  of  the  test  plates.     If  the  resistances  be  very 

unequal,  the  results  obtained  from  these  equations  may 

not  be  very  accurate. 

XXXIX.  The  resistance  of  the  conductors  from  each 
lightniDg  rod  point  to  that  part  of  the  conductor  from 
which  the  resistance  of  the  earth  connections  was  ascer- 
tained, is  then  found.  As  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
should  be  practically  fii7,  any  resistance  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  leads  must  be  due  to  defective  joints,  and  the  faults 
should  be  localized  and  marked  for  repair. 

XL.  Conductors  made  in  short  lengths  and  connected 
by  joints,  the  metallic  continuity  of  which  has  not  been 
insured  by  soldering,  or  by  a  good  system  of  riveting, 
if  tested  electrically,  give  results  of  little  value. 

Underground  joints  and  earths,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  known,  should  be  dug  up  and  examined  when 
practicable. 
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The  rules  for  the  Navy  are  very  brief,  and  are  as 
follows : 

RULES   OF  THE    ADMIRALTY. 

Admiralty,  S.W,  4th  November,  1880. 
(^Lightning  Oonduetors — Mode  of  fitting.) 

The  Superintendent  at  Yard  is 

informed  that  the  following  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  fitting  of  Lightning  Conductors  in  Her  Majesty's 
ships  should  be  adhered  to  in  future : 

(1.)  In  Wooden  Ships  with  wooden  masts,  the  copper 
strip  down  the  mast  is  to  be  connected  with  a  continuous 
strip  of  copper  passing  along  the  lower  deck  beams  and 
down  the  side,  and  connected  with  the  copper  sheathing 
by  a  copper  bolt  leading  through  the  bottom,  and  at  the 
heel  of  the  mast  with  a  strip  in  contact  with  two  of  the 
bolts  securing  the  mast  step,  which  are  also  in  contact 
with  the  metal  sheathing  of  the  bottom. 

(2.)  With  iron  masts  the  lower  mast  itself  forms  the 
conductor,  and  is  to  be  connected  in  the  same  way  with 
the  sea. 

(3.)  In  Iron  Ships  with  iron  masts  the  connection 
with  the  iron  step,  which  is  made  bright  before  the  mast 
is  stepped,  is  considered  sufficient. 

(4.)  In  Iron  Ships  sheathed  with  wood,  with  wood  or 
iron  masts,  the  connection  with  the  sea  is  to  be  made  by 
copper  bolts  passing  through  the  bottom  and  insulated 
from  the  metal  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship  by  vulcanite^ 
as  a  preventive  against  galvanic  action. 
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(5.)  No  conductor  can  be  better  or  more  direct  than 
an  iron  mast  in  direct  metallic  contact  with  the  outside 
of  the  Ship,  so  that  where  this  can  be  attained  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fit  copper  conductors  to  the  lower  masts  or 
shrouds* 

(6.)  When  a  wooden  mast  is  stepped  in  an  Iron  Ship, 
whether  sheathed  or  not,  the  wire  rigging  forms  an 
alternative  route  for  the  electricity  of  larger  sectional 
area  than  the  conductor  on  the  mast,  and  this  route  being 
only  broken  by  the  lanyards  of  the  rigging,  it  is  quite 
conceiyable,  especially  in  wet  weather,  that  a  man  might 
accidentally  form  part  of  tiie  circuit.  In  this  case  it  is 
considered  necessary  that  a  metallic  connection  between 
the  wire  shrouds  and  the  chain  plates  should  be  fitted. 

(7.)  On  completion  at  a  Dockyard  the  Lightning 
Conductors  of  every  Ship  are  to  be  tested  for  continuity, 
firom  the  masthead  to  the  sea,  by  the  Yard  Officers,  by 
means  of  the  Galvanometer  supplied  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  report  of  completion.  Form  No.  237,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  the  Lightning  Conductors. 

Wm.  Houston  Stewart, 

Controller, 
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SOMK   SPECIAL  CASES  AND   OTHEK    DETAILS. 
A  Remarkahle  Flash  of  Ltghtmng.^ 


Oh  Ma;  ISih  last  I  was  asked  to  inspect  a  stable  ou  the  farni 
of  Mr.  C.  Jagau,  near  Hanover.  On  May  8th  it  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  which  set  it  on  fin?  and  killed  a  horse 
which  was  in  it,  and  this,  although  the  building  hod  four 
conductors,  in  the  immediale  neighbourhood  of  one  of  which 
the  lightning  struck. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  positions  of  the 
buildings  and  the  conductors.  To  the  east  lies  the  yard, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  unoccupied.  To  the  south  also  there 
are  no  buildings  within  the  distance  of  lOOm.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Kudolf  Siemsen,  who  had  erected  the  con- 
ductors, that  I  went  to  see  the  place.  The  iron  rods  are  4iti. 
high,  and  the  I2-strand  copper  conductors  have  a  cross  section 
of  0  06in.  The  earth-plates  are  100  by  50  cm.;  those  at  a 
and  b  hang  right  under  water  in  two  wella  ;  that  at  c  ia  buried 
I'Sni.  deep  in  the  ground.  From  the  gilded  tips  of  the  rods 
down  to  the  earth-platea,  all  joints  were  properly  soldered. 
It  might  have  been  well  to  connect  rods  2  and  3  along  the 
roof,  but  with  that  exception  no  fault  could  he  found  with  the 
arrangements.  Those  in  the  house  had  no  idea  that  the  stable 
had  been  struck  until,  shortly  after,  they  saw  smoke  coming 
from  the  roof,  and  found  that  some  loose  hay  lying  in  the 
loft  was  burning,  which  was  easily  extinguished ;  but  it  was 
found  that  a  horse  was  lying  dead  just  within  the  door. 
Distinct  traces  of  the  flash,  in  the  form  of  numerous  small 
iplint«ring9,  could  be  seen  on  the  first  two  beams  going  to  the 

'  From  tlie  "  KkktroteoUnisclie  Zeitaolirifl." 
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■A  i.ti-wi.«i.  uu<ic^r  th^  ivilint:  of  the  stable  behind  the  door  f. 
'■V>.H'ii  vkiM  s^liiitvnH]  K>th  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 

■  i.m-  :lM.'if.  and  btjre  and  there  its  nails  and  bars  were  melted 
.iL  '.'uf  I'UiU  iiud  angles.  The  vard  gate  «ras  also  splintered, 
'.'iiiuil*.  "11  the  birth-tree  <l,  at  alxjut  ITin.  from  the  ground, 
'n  !'iimnl  iwo  burns,  which  were  imdoubtedlr  fresh,  and  whiih 
'■•■M  -j^'iii'  thniujih  the  bark  to  the  l>etter  eondnoting  interior 

■  i  I  lie  '.rve.  The  moiit  <;areful  search  has  not  brought  to  light 
iiM  .-[lier  traces  of  the  lightning's  course.     We  toot  down  the 

.'iiiliKtoi'  1,  but  even  with  a  mo^^ifving  glass  oould  find  no 


s.b.c  Earth  pbtes. 

0  Reds  1  to  9. 

tin.  Water  pipe. 

d  Birch  Tree 

f  SiablB  which  ms  struck. 

Wall 

Ditch. 

,  Yard  9ste. 


of  its  lioiiig  touched  by  liglitning.  Rod  2  we  examined 
^h  11  t^-lemvtke  with  Uie  same  result.  The  common  con- 
■  ol'  imls  1  ivud  2  goes  to  earth  at  the  well  a.  The  water 
iK'ut  I'.rtu.  below  the  ground.  The  well  is  built  in 
lui  is  iiWut  3-5m.  deep.  The  earth-plate  a  was 
water. 

K  r  wen-  10  ohms,  II  ohms,  and  32  ohma  respec- 
re  IS  thus  nothing  much  to  be  said  gainst  the 
t  A  the  conductors.  It  would  have  been  better 
xUucva  of  the  eartliH  been  smaller,  and  had  rods 
id  ■!  Iviin Luueeted i  but  I  think  one  can  hardlj  gay  that 
(ere  ineufficiently  protected,  and  I  can  find  no 


I-  uikU'i 


..ildinj;« 
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tefiuite  rettson  for  tho  fa,et  tliat  the  lightning  injured  them ; 
Hid,  moreover,  injured  them  at  a,  spot  certainly  not  beyond 
Ti^lie  commonly  supposed  protectiTi!  distance  of  the  rod,  and 
vbich  was  nowhere  more  than  Sm.  from  either  end  of  the  rod. 
In  this  region  the  ironstone,  which  lies  generally  about  a  metre 
below  the  aurfax'e,  in  vurioua  sized  beds,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  determining  the  course  of  a,  flash  of  lightning ;  but,  on 
digging  in  the  stable,  near  the  birch,  and  round  the  neighbonr- 
htwd  where  the  lightning  utrnek.  we  came  to  the  wiit«r-level 
at  l"25m,  down,  hut  found  no  ironatone  The  nearest  we 
lifound  was  a  small  bed  in  the  held,  towards  the  east  and  about 
..  from  the  stable.  The  field  lies  al>out  0'8m.,  and  the 
!r  in  the  ditch  h  about  l'3m.  lower  than  the  yard.  In  the 
le  or  beneath  it,  was  no  amount  of  metal  worth  mention- 
No  farm  implements  were  kept  there ;  the  stable  waa 
mpty,  save  for  the  horae,  which  happened  to  have  been  put 
there  temporarily. 

The  following  explanation  is  possible :  The  lightning  atruek 

the  highest  point  in  the  neighbourhoodi  the  birch  d,  passed 

through  the  twigs  at  it,  which  touched  the  roof  of  the  building. 

and  aUo  through  the  tree,  coming  out  lower  down  ^he  tree, 

^gtrom  whence  it  injured  the  yard  gate  m.     All  visible  traces 

^Ueft  by  the  flash  fit  in  with  this  theory,  for  all  the  injurit's  to 

^■Hie  building  itaelf  are  juat  under  the  twiga  n. 


Notes  on  a  Curious  Lightning  Flath. 


TO    THE    BDITOB    Of    THE    "  BLBCTBICIAH. 

8iE, — Knowing  that  at  the  present  time  everybody's  atten- 
tion ia  turned  towards  thunderatorma,  I  aend  herewith  what 
may  be  intereating  to  some  of  your  readers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  17th  a  storm  broke  over  Surbiton 
of  rather  a  severer  character  than  has  been  known  for  some 
time  past  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  atorm  commenced 
between  five  and  sii  o'clock,  after  a  very  sultry  day.  accom- 
panied with  a  great  darkness  and  much  rain,  the  rain  falling 
in  dense  sheets.  At  6.40  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  one 
of  those  moat  appalling  sights  known  commonly  as  globular 
lightning.  The  room  I  was  standing  in  was  situated  about 
"""t.  from  the  ground,  when  all  at  once  at  the  time  mentioned 
10  as  if  a  huge  ball  of  reddish  yellow  fire  was 
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suspended  in  mid  air,  about  the  level  of  the  window.  (The 
colour  was  that  of  an  electric  arc  as  seen  in  a  dense  fog.) 
It  did  not  last  a  moment,  then  it  rapidlj  changed  colour^ 
and  turned  to  an  intense  whiteness,  more  vivid  than  anj 
other  light  I  have  seen,  and  burst  with  a  terrific  explosion, 
increasing  in  size  manj  times  over,  and  dozens  of  small 
splashes  darted  out  of  it  on  all  sides ;  its  brilliancj  dazed  me 
for  several  moments  after.  I  have  made  several  inquiries  as 
to  whether  anybody  else  saw  it;  several  people  heard  the 
explosion,  but  only  a  small  boy  saw  anything  of  the  real  thing 


A,  Zinc  top  ;  B,  Earthenware  (these  were  shattered  to  pieces);  C 
Slits  found  in  chimney  ;  />,  />,  Lead  edging ;  E,  E,  Portion  of  roof 
quite  smashed  up ;  F,  F,  Slate  ;  G,  Cold-water  cistern ;  H,  Water-pipe, 
indications  of  fusing  between  H  and  wall ;  A",  Verandah  of  wood  antl 
frlass ;  Zr,  Z,  Z,  Iron  ridpnc,  gutter  and  pi^ ;  -W,  Mantel -piece, 
broken  ;  N^  Iron  register,  oroken  and  thrown  into  the  room ;  P,  P, 
Supposed  earthing. 

besides  myself.  He  states  that  he  saw  a  big  red  ball  moving 
along  towards  the  house ;  but  it  soon  passed  out  of  his  sight, 
owing  to  his  situation  in  the  room ;  but  he  heard  a  terrific 
bang  just  after  it  passed  from  his  view.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  it  came  and  went  leaving  no  trace  at  all  of  its 
existence.  Another  fireball  that  was  also  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  said  by  those  who  saw  it  to  have  been  like  a 
red  ball  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones.  I  also  heard  of 
(mother  one,  but  up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  had  no 
iatisfactory  details  of  either  of  these  last  two.  Below  will  be 
found  the  account  of  two  houses  struck  simultaneously  within 
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Bfc  few  liundred  yarda  of  this  house.     By  the  kiad  court«B}'  of 

Etfr.  Duiiluii  and  Mr.  Tiffin,  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  careful 

WBxami nation  of  the  result  of  this  said  flash  ;  and  I  endose  a 

Hrougb  eketcb,  which  will  explain  itself.     It  ap|>eared  to  huTc 

btruck  the  chimaey  stack,  w1iii>h  is  common  to  both  houses, 

nnd   descended   inside  for  &  few  feet.      Here    it    evidently 

'  Beparat«d  into  two  branches :  one  branch  continued  down  the 

ctuiuney  to  a  fireplace  of  the  first-floor  bedroom ;  here  it  broke 

the  masonry  around  the  fireplace,  also  breaking  the  register 

and  throwing  the  same  into  the  room  in  fragments.     After 

this  we  have  no  further  clue  of  this  branch,  except  that  a 

large  quantity  of  soot  was  found  on  the  kitchen  range,  so  I 

presume  that  it  burst  into  the  kitchen  Sue,  and  earthed  itself 

through  the  pipes  under  the  range,  etc. 

Now,  going  back  to  .0,  another  portion  of  the  current  burst 
through  the  chimney,  leaving  two  small  slits  in  the  same  to 
reach  the  lead  edging,  by  which  it  continued  its  path  to  E. 
where  the  lead  stops,  and  a  slate  edging  commences,  A  little 
way  down  under  this  slate^dging  there  ia  a  water-tank,  and 
over  the  ta,nk  there  is  a  pipe  from  the  hot- water  cistern.  T!i& 
lightning  leaving  the  lead,  which  it  fused  at  the  end,  made  for 
thja  water-pipe,  fracturing  a  hole  some  2ft.  6in.  by  1ft.  6in. 
in  the  roof,  splintering  slates  and  rafters.  The  slate-edging 
here  ia  very  thick,  being  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man's 
wrist  A  piece  of  the  slate  was  driven  right  through  the 
ceiling  below,  and  another  was  driven  with  such  force  as  to 
enter  about  lin.  into  a  beam.  The  hot-water  system  has  been 
blocked  since  the  bouse  was  struck. 

We  now  come  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  curious 
of  everything :  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sketch  that 
a  verandah  adjoins  the  house,  partially  formed  of  wood  and 
partially  of  iron ;  at  the  spot  indicated  a  round  hole  of  about 
Sin.  diaineter  has  been  pierced,  as  if  a  stone  had  been  thrown 
from  underneath,  as  I  found  glass  outside  the  hole  on  top;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  glass  had  been  fused  round  the  edges,  but 
not  to  the  extent  one  would  expect.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  glass  was  foimd  inside.  There  was  no  further  indication 
of  the  lightning  going  to  earth  to  be  found.  I  have  been 
looking  through  some  penodieals,  and  I  came  across  one  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Lodge's  Papers  read  before  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  in  which  he  quotes  "  Note  on  the  Ligbtuing  Flash 
at  Antwerp  Bailway  Station,"  by  M.  Melsens.     It  seems  to  me. 
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on  reading  this,  that  this  case  bears  a  little  resemblaiiee, 
although  the  fusing  of  the  glass  in  this  instance  is  very  slight. 
The  fusing  of  the  glass  is  on  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  fusing  of  the  glass,  which  is  very  slight 
(which  glass  is  still  preserved),  I  would  naturally  think  that 
this  hole  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  slate  in  falling,  etc.  I 
would  also  here  note  that  the  verandah  door  was  wide  open. 
That  the  house  next  door,  which  is  only  a  few  yards  off,  and 
certainly  higher,  is  thoroughly  well  protected  by  lightning 
conductors.  Also  that,  except  for  the  fusing  between  the 
different  pipes  on  descending  the  house,  and  also  of  the  lead, 
there  is  no  indication  of  scorching  or  charring. — Yours,  etc., 

Surbiton,  July  22,  1890.  D.  F.  Adamson. 

All  Erratic  Lightning  Flash. 

During  a  thunderstorm  at  Lamaca  the  entrance  door  of  a 
house  occupied  by  one  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
employes  was  struck  by  lightning.     The  woodwork  round  the 
iron  lock  on  the  inside  of  the  door  and  down  to  the  top  step 
of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  was  completely  splintered,  and  the 
lock  was  almost  wrenched  from  the  woodwork.     Attached  to 
the  outside  wall  of  the  house  was  an  iron  stove-pipe,  reaching 
considerably  above  the  roof.     No  trace  whatever  could  be 
found  of  this  having  been  touched,  and  nothing  inside  or 
outside  of  the  house  showed  any  sign  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge except  the  door.     Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house 
in  question  are  the  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank, 
with  a  lightning  rod  of  considerable  altitude;    also,  quite 
close,  are  several  high  consular  flagstaffs.     None  of  these 
were  touched.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  several  iron 
telegraph  poles,  with  lightning  rods  attached,  and  not  far 
distant  are  several  mosque  minarets  of  great  height,  with 
metal  caps.     None  of  these  were  touched.     It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  on  the  principle  of  the  "protected  area,"  why 
the  flash  struck  the  door  almost  on  a  level  with  the  street 
instead  of  the  iron  stove-pipe,  or  the  adjacent  lightning  rod, 
or  the  flagstaffs,  telegraph  poles,  or  minaret« ;  or  why  it  did 
not  make  direct  earth  in  the  muddy  and  flooded  street  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  wooden  door.    Again,  the  houses  adjoining 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street — a  narrow  one — are 
built  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks,  and  these  were  saturated  with 
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in,  making;  capital  earth ;  yet  they  escaped.    The  houBe  of 
b'tuch  the  door  was  etruck  ia  built  of  trimmed  blocks  of 


I  There  ia  ao  interesting  account  of  damage  by  lightning  in 

iie  Quarterly  Jouruol  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  by 
|tr.  Alfred  Hands. 


Llghhiiiu)  in  Electric  Light  Leads. 


THE    "  BLBCTRICIAH. 

—The  enclosed  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Portugal 
I  me  shortly  after  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  where  I  had  been  surmising  that 
such  occurrences  might  be  not  uncommon.  Although  the 
damage  done  was  only  slight,  the  account  ia  perhaps  of  suffi- 

teient  interest  for  insertion  in  your  paper. — Yours,  etc., 
LiTcrpool,  April  26, 1890,  Olitke  J.  Lodge. 

(copy   OF   LETTER.) 
Compauhia  de  "Liiz  Electrica,  Oporto,  Portugal, 
April  19.  1890. 
To  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  University  College,  LiverpooL 

Sir, — Though  personally  unacquainted  with  you,  I  take  the 
hberty  of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  lightning- injured  wire, 
and  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  which  seem  to  me  to 
go  to  confirm  your  Tjews  on  the  lightning-rod  question. 

The  electric  light  system  here  is  operated  by  means  of  both 
overhead  and  subterranean  wires  on  the  low-tension  direct 
system,  and  the  station  stands  well  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
and  its  district,  in  a  roughly -pentagonal  space  bounded  by 
five  streets. 

About  9  p.m.  on  the  night  of  April  17th  (Thursday  last), 
a  severe  flash  struck  apparently  into  this  space  ;  but,  dividing 
between  many  telephone  wires,  two  or  three  lightning  con- 
ductors, and  tall  honses  very  wet  from  four  days'  nearly 
continuous  rain,  did  no  structural  damage.  The  report  in 
"vs  electric  light  works  followed  instantaneously  after  the 
ub.    Nothing  was  observed  on  the  lightning  protectors  of 
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AZbi  ii»>    Tiiiiifi    vas  done  to  anj  part  of  the 

*  B^  TW(>  ^-^^^^g*  w^oe  euiKd  in  instftllfttioDS  within  lOOms. 
dif  zh»i  -mitv^  :rbe  wir«- 1  eneiiMe  being  one.  In  this  case  the 
i2Kt:c  i!»  $3:pcoed  &»fl&  an  oieihead  Ime.  Hie  damaged  wire 
wu^is:sik^  A  %ab<xW  ani  on  a  ocMibination  (gas  and  electric) 
p^bii&z:^  md  ihie  p«ftiftz££  ga^e  a  good  earth  throngh  gas- 
pcr^Sw  llLe  ^^^.^-^  in  the  shop  aaj  that  the  lamp  gave  two 
sttar?  .T^i.*£$  Az^i  then  w«Bt  out.  The  lamp,  howeFer,  was 
a:c  i&3Liift!^i.  Is  flKf^  wait  out  becaoae  the  discharge 
nr^^*^  ibf  win».  Xo  odi«r  wire  or  lamp  in  the  shop  was 
^suEii^ei.  Az^i  the  faohr  wire  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
^>cs.  Ad^  £ir  f^:xa.  ihe  enszance  of  the  leads  as  could  be — 
{>enK:«  Sols,  or  six  The  bfaas  tube  endosing  the  wire 
s&t>w^  z».^  rzjizrvs  extemaDr.  One  end  of  the  wire  earthed 
en  t^  F^?^-  *^^  ^^  fftoh  was  detected  bj  the  insolation  test 
^  ibe  f oC!a>wi3:£r  laofning  hefoie  anj  complaint  reached  me. 
T^  oT>»i:.^Ad  Hse  rons  rerr  low,  and  is  crossed  bj  many 
te*jerc.:i>^  wir>e$  a:  Tip  to  10  or  15ma.  greater  altitudes. 

1^  v>cber  oa^  cwnn^  in  a  sIm^  connected  to  the  under- 
CTvoi  liz^.  A  spar):  passed  between  an  electric  bell  wire 
azisi  %  TviTi  wii>»  knelling  to  a  single  lamp,  at  a  spot  where  the 
Ki^  wire  v-r>ssied  the  light  conductor.  All  these  wires,  the 
P.  azid  X.  l^t  vvainciors  and  the  bdl  wire,  were  raptured, 
the  KeH  win»  kisiziir  about  1cm.  br  Tolatiiation  or  fusion. 
Tbe  i:is;iisxk>£i$  show^  no  signs  of  OTerheating,  and  the 
^as«^  wi;^  in  the  cut-out  was  not  fused.  Surrounding  wood- 
wv^r^  w:ft$  sli^ilT  scotched  and  smoked  at  the  p(»nt  of  rapture 
of  the  win?s^ 

This  dk^  i$  rather  onioiis.  The  bell  wire  and  its  drcuit 
is  whv^Ilr  within  the  house.  The  dectiic  lightmg  line  is 
entiiv!T  underground,  and  no  disduurge  could  I^to  got  into  it 
frv^m  an  OT\»h^4ki  line  without  p^^wTtg  through  the  works 
and  ranninc  the  gauntlet  of  two  lightning  protectors,  one  on 
eju^  Hne  terminal  A  telej^Kme  wire  runs  near  the  bell 
ciivuii  inside  the  house,  and  this  wire  got  some  discharge, 
the  serial  line  parting  outside  the  house,  and  the  instrument 
Wing  rendered  u^le^ 

IVv$  it  not  appear  probable  that  the  spark  which  passed 
between  the  bell  and  the  light  wire  was  due  to  an  induced 
current  sitH  up  in  them,  or  pohaps  to  a  reacmanoe  dfect  ?  It 
$<^ems  impo^ble  that  anj  direct  lightning  disdiaige  can  have 
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Fgot  at  eitier  circuit,  at  leaet  without  leaving  behind  it  unmia- 
\  taliable  traces.  Aud  in  the  first  case,  though  not  clearly 
BeemB  to  me  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
actual  flash  reached  the  line,  it  being  eo  well  protected  by 
the  higher  network  of  telephone  wires.  Also  any  lightning 
flaah  wonld  pretty  certainly  have  done  much  more  damage, 

Iajid  would  hardly  luive  picked  out  the  last  pendant  in  the 
■hop  to  burst  through  in.     In  this  case  the  main  gas-pipea 
run  down  one  side  of  the  shop,  the  electric  light  wires  down 
the  other,  thus  in  plan — 
pel 
" 
sti 
da 
ire 
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trhaps  thus  forming  an  incomplete  resonant  circuit,  of 
irhich  the  fault  formed  the  spark  gap. 

On  the  same  night,  probably  a  few  minutes  later,  a  flash 
struck  near  or  actually  on  to  a  sniall  theatre  lighted  from  our 
(drcuit.  This  theatre  is  roofed  and  walled  with  galvanized 
iron,  BO  that  any  entry  of  a  flash  would  seem  impossible. 
But  a  lamp  in  the  manager's  office  burst,  short-circuiting 
across  the  platinums  inside  at  the  moment  of  the  flash,  This 
is  an  accident  that  sometimes,  but  rarely,  occurs  to  a  lamp  at 
normal  pressure;  nearly  always,  however,  to  new  lamps, 
whereas  thia  lamp  was  old.  It  happens  that  the  lead  and 
return  of  this  particular  lamp  do  not  run  together,  but  form 
a  loop ;  in  fact,  the  lead  comes  off  one  circuit  and  the  return 
off  another,  the  two  circuits  being  in  separat*  casings,  parallel. 
about  3  or  4mB.  apart.  Might  this  have  been  another  case 
resonant  circuit  ?  Anyway,  something  raised  the  poten- 
tial difference  between  the  two  wires  considerably  at  the 
moment, 

No  comphuat  has  been  received  from  any  other  installation 
on  the  same  circuit,  and  its  insulation  was  normal  on  the 
following  morning.  It  is,  I  should  say,  an  overhead  circuit, 
about  350m8.  in  length,  the  theatre  being  at  the  far  end  from 
the  works. 

My  apology  for  troubling  you  must  be  the  interest  you 

kve  shown  in  collecting  information  as  to  lightning  effects ; 

id  the  reiterated  complaints  of  those  who  study  the  matter 


i 
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of  the  difficultr  of  getting  such  infomiation  untinctured  with 
optical  illusion  effects,  and  so  on.  I  could  tell  jou  of  some 
wonderful  things  seen  in  shops,  etc,  lighted  by  us,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  flash  (which  was  most  startling)  ;  but  I  did 
not  notice  anything  of  the  kind,  and  rather  doubt  whether 
anyone  who  caught  the  full  light  of  the  flash  could  know  for 
a  minute  after  whether  the  hmips  burnt  blue  or  green ;  or, 
indeed,  whether  thej  were  alight  or  out  If  these  slight 
remarks  are  of  any  value,  jou  will  please  put  them  to  anj 
use  Tou  see  fit.  H.  M.  Satess. 


Lightning  and  Telephone  Wires} 

The  following  article  relating  to  telephone  circuit  protection, 
and  recording  experience  with  wire  systems,  Mr.  A.  K.  Bennett 
permits  me  to  reprint. 

It  has,  I  belicTe,  been  generally  accepted  that  protection 
from  lightning  is  unnecessary  at  both  ends  of  a  metallic 
circuit,  provided  it  is  run  on  poles  fitted  with  earth-wires  and 
has  the  exchange  end  guarded  in  the  usual  way.  Experience 
has  long  shown  that  metallic  circuits  are  frequently  struck — 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  more  liable  to  that 
accident  than  single  wires,  for  translator  coils  have  often  been 
fused  when  the  indicator  coils  on  the  single  earthed  lines 
running  on  the  same  poles  and  entering  the  same  switch- 
room  have  all  escaped — ^but,  until  quite  recently,  no  further 
damage  has  ever  resulted.  The  greater  frequency  of  dis- 
chai^T^  from,  or  to,  metallic  circuits,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  such  circuits  are  almost  invariably  much 
longer  than  single  vdres,  and  consequently  expose  a  greater 
area  to  the  atmospheric  influences ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
infen^  that,  being  insulated  from  the  earth  at  all  points, 
induced  currents,  instead  of  dissipating  gradually  and  quietly, 
as  in  single  wires,  sometimes  become  stored  up  until  striking 
potential  is  attained.  The  charge  nearly  always  escapes  by 
breaking  down  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  of  the  translator  and  so  reaching  the  earth. 
Therefore,  when  translators  are  used  at  both  ends,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  metallic  siu*faces  joining  two  exchanges, 
further  protection,  on  the  score  of  safety,  seems  superfluous^ 

>  From  the  "  Telephone,"  Fehmaiy  1, 1889. 
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although  to  avoid  intemiptioii  oi  service  through  damage  to 
the  coiU,  it  ia  the  custom  to  lead  both  wires  of  the  circuit 
through  guards  of  the  ordinary  toothed  patt^ra.  But  toetallio 
circuits  occaeiouallj  terminat*  in  subscribers'  offices  or  houses. 
This  is  the  case  with  private  lines  erected  with  double  wires, 
and  also  where  a  metallic  loop  is  run  from  the  exchange  to  a 
BubBcriber's  station.  Such  loops,  ao  &r  as  my  observation 
has  estended,  it  has  been  the  nile  to  leave  unprotected^at 
both  ends  in  the  case  of  the  private — and  at  the  Bubscriber's 
end  in  that  of  the  exchange  line  ;  a  practice  justified  bj  soi 
telephonists  on  the  assumption — ^obviousIy  an  erroneous  a 
— that  as  metallic  circuits  have  no  earth  connections  they  are 
safe  from  lightning,  and  by  others  on  the  plea  that  the  earth- 
wires  on  the  poles,  if  weU  fixed,  are  a  sufficient  protection. 
The  latter  opinion  I  have  hitherto  shared,  and  an  experience 
of  some  ten  years  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  accident 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  utterly  unreasonable  one. 
But  ton  into  Et«rnity  goes  a  good  many  times ;  a  thing  that 
does  not  happ>en  once  in  ten  years,  may  chance  to  occur  several 
times  in  eleven,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  has  lately  bepu 
demonstrated  in  a  remarkable  manner,  A  metallic  cii-cuit 
about  two  miles  long,  erected  on  poles  sufficiently  earth- 
wired,  a  soldered  connection  from  the  main  earth  being  taken 
to  the  bolt  of  each  insulator,  terminated  at  one  end  in  an 
exchange,  where  it  was  led  through  a  toothed  guard  and  the 
■econdary  of  a  translator,  and  at  the  other  in  a  private  house, 
-where  it  was  joined  through  an  instrument  of  the  usual 
hgneto  type.  During  a  slight  thunderstorm  a  dischai^e 
>k  place  between  the  te8t-plat«s  at  the  window  and  an 
adjacent  gas-bracket.  Fire  was  immediately  afterwards  found 
to  have  broken  out  in  quite  another  part  of  the  house,  and 
examination  showed  that  a  length  of  the  fusible  composite 
gas-tubing  in  such  common  use  had  been  melted  and  the  gas 
ignited.  The  tubing  was  laid  behind  wainscoting,  which  had 
to  bo  torn  down  to  get  at  the  fire,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  fused  by  any  other  means  than  lightning.  Fortunately 
the  damage  done,  owing  ta  the  prompt  measures  taken,  was 
inconsiderable ;  but  one  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  had  the  occurrence  hap- 
pened at  night.  The  coils  at  the  exchange  were  not  fused, 
jiot  was  any  special  disturbance  noticed  there.  How,  then, 
a  discharge  of  such  violence  occur  at  one  end  without 
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indicating  its  presence  at  the  other  ?  Either  one  of  the  spans 
nearest  the  house  must  have  been  struck  and  the  charge  dis- 
sipated between  the  gas-pipes  in  the  building  and  the  earth- 
wires  of  the  nearest  poles ;  or  the  discharge  may  have  been  a 
back  stroke,  and  jumped  from  the  gas-bracket  to  the  wires, 
there  dissipating  to  the  clouds.  The  marks  left  hj  the  light- 
ning were  unmistakable  and  indicated  that  the  discharge  was 
in  reality  a  back  stroke,  for  the  brass  test-plates  were  burned 
and  blackened,  while  the  bracket  was  unharmed.  But  the 
cause  is  of  less  interest  to  telephonists  than  the  effect.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  overground  metallic  circuits 
protected  at  one  end  only  are  not  safe.  As  a  consequence,  all 
such  circuits  under  my  care  are  now  being  guarded  as  indicated 
in  the  figure.  A  third  plate  is  fixed  between  the  two  test- 
plates  usuaUy  placed  at  the  window  or  other  point  at  which 
the  outside  and  inside  wires  meet.  The  two  line  wires  are 
attached  to  the  outer  plates,  and  from  the  middle  one  a  high- 
conductivity  copper  wire  is  led  to  the  instrument,  stapled  be- 
tween the  two  fine  wires.  At  the  instrument  it  is  joined  to 
the  terminal  of  the  discharger  thereon  provided,  and  thence 
continued  to  a  soldered  connection  with  the  water  main  or 
other  efficient  earth.  Use  of  the  gas-pipes  is  strictly  forbidden 
for  the  purpose.  The  wires  should  be  led  as  far  away  from 
the  gas-fittings  as  possible,  and  crossing  of  gas-pipes  should 
be  avoided.  The  plates  at  the  window  should  preferably  be 
mounted  on  ebonite  to  secure  the  insulation  of  the  loop, 
which  would  suffer  if  they  were  screwed  direct  to  damp  wood 
so  near  the  earth-plate.  The  plates  may  be  toothed  as  shown, 
but  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  the  earth  is  so  close  to  the 
line  wires  throughout  the  whole  of  their  inside  course  that 
jumping  in  any  other  direction  need  not  be  feared.  This 
arrangement,  when  properly  carried  out  and  maintained,  will 
render  metallic  circuits  as  safe  as  single  wires,  whether  from 
direct  or  back  strokes.  The  expression  "as  safe  as  single 
wires  "  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  find  favour  with  some  telephonists ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  regard  it  as  incontestable  that  single  wires 
properly  earthed  on  the  water-pipes,  or  main  gas>pipes  on  the 
ground  side  of  the  meter  and  beyond  the  last  red  or  white- 
lead  coupling,  with  all  joints  soldered,  offer  such  a  ready 
passage  to  any  ordinary  discharge  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  lightning  deserting  tiie  line  for  a  gas-bracket  or 
other  object  having  a  more  or  less  perfect  connection  with  the 
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ground.  Under  sucb  circumstances,  a.  ver;  heavy  discharge 
baa  been  liDown  to  fuse  a  long  span  of  iron  wire  into  globules 
and  pieces  not  exceeding  half-an-inch  in  length,  and  to  destroy 
the  bell-coils  of  the  magneto,  and  yet  do  no  damage  to  the 
building ;  'whilst  moderate  diBcfaaiges  generaUy  fuse  the  beU- 
coils  only.  The  reason  is  readily  understood,  for  there  is 
always  the  earth  on  the  magneto,  and  the  lightning.  ait«r 
fusing  the  coils,  has  only  an  inch  or  so  to  jump  to  the  earth- 
wire,  which  is  still  its  best  path.  Of  course  imperfect  earths 
of  any  kind  are  dangerous,  and  notably  those  taken  off  gas- 
pipes.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  practical  telephony  is  to  get 
the  very  youn^  men  employed  by  the  companies  as  fitters  and 
inspectors  to  realize  this  sufficiently  and  work  accordingly. 
When  a  gaa-pipe  ia  handy  and  wator  a  long  way  oS,  there  ia 
a  great  temptation  to  use  the  former,  and  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  rule  strictly  that  no  gas  earths  be  employed 
without  the  espresa  sanction  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  who  is 
made  personally  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  any  that  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  use.  In  some  ca^es  it  is  better  to 
sink  a  special  earth-plate,  or  to  run  a  span  to  a  more  suitable 
building,  than  to  use  the  gas.  Iron  wire,  or  small-gauge 
copper,  should  not  be  employed  for  earth-leads,  for  although 
adequate  for  telephonic  purposes,  they  have  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  off  a  lightning  stroke  harmlessly.  With 
such  precautions  as  these,  danger  from  lightning  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  single  wires.  The  accident  de- 
iribed  suggests  the  reflection  that  a  telephone  exchange 
■stent,  consisting  entirely  or  chiefly  of  overground  metallic 
rcuits,  would  not,  without  special  precautions,  be  nearly  so 
safe  as  one  on  the  single-wire  plan.  At  present,  the  open 
wires  strung  in  all  directions  over  a  town  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  houses  beneath  them,  for  the  multiplicity  of  earth-con- 
nections afford  paths  of  next-to-no  resistance  for  the  discharge 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  ho  that  an  actual  storm  with  visible 
lightning  is  requisite  to  produce  any  effect  appreciable  by  our 
senses.  But  a  well-insulated  metallic  circuit  system  similarly 
situatedwould  act  differently.  During  electrical  storms,  indeed, 
charffes— as  already  remarked — would  be  stored  up  until 
relief  were  obtained  by  a  series  of  jumps  to  the  lightning 
guards  or  other  convenient  earths.     The  switch-rooms  and 

Ibscribers*  stations  cnuld  be  protected,  by  proper  precautions, 
small  cost,  but  the  buildings  supporting  standards  and 
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wires  would  require  to  be  fitted  with  expensive  conductors  in 
order  to  be  safe.  The  roofs  of  few  buildings  in  towns  have 
any  proper  earth-connections ;  the  effect  of  the  gutters,  spouts^ 
and  inside  gas  and  water-fittings  being  to  make  the  building 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  thereby  inviting  a  stroke  that 
cannot  be  disposed  of  without  disruptive  effects  when  it  comes.. 
The  placing  of  a  copper  conductor  from  the  summit  of  each 
standard  to  the  water-main  in  the  basement  would  be  the- 
least  that  could  be  done.  Such  conductors  are  sometimes 
fitted  now  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  way-leave  grantors, 
but  with  single  wires  they  are  not  needed.  It  would  be  well 
if  architects  could  be  got  to  diacountenance  the  use  of  fusible- 
gas-piping.  Lightning  does  not  require  electrical  fittings  to- 
attract  it — the  discharge  I  have  alluded  to  might  well  have 
taken  place  had  no  telephone  wires  been  present,  only,  in  that 
case,  it  would  have  passed  straight  from  the  house  to  the 
clouds — and  destructive  adjustments  of  potential  may  take 
place  with  no  louder  sound  than  a  sharp  crack,  and  at  timea 
when  no  visible  storm  is  raging.  After  the  occurrence  de- 
scribed, I  am  by  no  means  disinclined  to  think  that  at  least 
a  proportion  of  the  destructive  fires  which  are  continually 
taking  place  without  apparent  cause  are  due  to  lightning  acting 
on  fusible  gas-pipes. 


Lightning  Conductors  on  the  Melsens  System, 

The  following  account  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pearse  of  the  Melsens 
system  is  taken  from  the  "  Electrician." 

The  two  leading  systems  of  lightning  conductors  were  ably 
defined,  as  follows,  by  M.  Mascart,  Professor  of  Physics  to 
the  CoUege  of  France,  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Congress  of 
1881: 

1.  The  Gkiy-Lussac  system,  based  on  the  use  of  a  small 
number  of  conductors  of  considerable  sectional  area  and  rods 
of  great  height ;  and 

2.  The  Melsens  system,  which  consists  in  surroimding  the 
edifice  to  be  protected  with  a  kind  of  metallic  cage,  formed 
by  many  conductors  of  small  sectional  area,  and  provided 
with  short  but  numerous  rods  or  points. 

The  reason  why  lightning  conductors  have  hitherto  been 
mounted  so  high  above  the  edifices  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
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t  ia  probably  becauae  most  of  the  formula  for  giTing  the 
(one  of  protection  have  been  based  ujmd  the  height ;   there- 
Pfcre,  the  greater  the  height  the  greater  the  BUpi>oBed  zone  of 
protection-     But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  zone  of  pro- 
tection admitted  iu  the  famous  inatmctionB  of  the  French 
Academy,  drawn  up  by  Gay-Luaeac  in  1823,  has.  according 
to  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  continued  to  decrease,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  hae  dwindled  down  to  nearly  one-fiftieth 
of  what  was  then  con§idered  admissible.     It  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  14)  of  the  various  zones  of  pro- 
.  tection  admitted  by  the  leading  authorities,  that  taking  as 
Lunity  the  capacity  of  the  zone  given  by  Qay-Lussac  iu  1823, 
"lat  of  the  various  authorities   has  successively  decreased 
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^"{approximately)  to  i^,  \,  -p'j,  x'^i  ^^^  ^V-  ^-  Melsens  is 
incUned  to  think  that  even  ^  of  the  original  area  cannot  be 
implicitly  relied  upon.  At  any  rate  the  transept  of  the 
church  of  Sainte-Croix,  at  IxeIlee-le£-BruxeUes,  was  injured 
by  lightning  on  the  3rd  July,  1874,  within  a  cone  the  ludius 
of  whose  base  is  1^  the  height  of  the  lightning  conductor. 
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which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  This 
is  equal  to  one-fourth  the  zone  originallj  supposed  to  be 
protected ;  and  instances  have  occurred  on  bcMird  ship  of 
lightning  striking  the  deck,  when  the  lightning  conductor  on 
the  masthead  remained  intact 

M.  Melsens  has  adopted  as  the  motto  of  his  system,  "  Divide 
et  impera,^*  and  he  carries  it  out  hj  multiplying  the  terminals, 
the  conductors,  and  the  earth  connections.  In  &ct,  his 
parcdonnerre  resembles  a  tree,  with  branches  extending  into 
the  air,  and  roots  ramifying  in  the  soil.  His  terminals  aie 
very  numerous,  and  assume  the  form  of  an  aigrette  or  brush 
with  five  or  seven  points  (Fig.  15),  the  central  point  being  a 

little  higher  than  the  rest,  which 
form  with  it  an  angle  of  45°.  The 
galvanized  iron  wires  composing 
them  are  from  six  to  eight  milli- 
metres thick  ;  and  the  extremities, 
which  may  be  of  copper,  are  drawn 
out  to  sharp  points,  and  should 
be  tinned.  The  terminals  are 
placed  in  great  number  on  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  lightning  does  not  strike  build- 
ings at  a  single  point,  but  rather 
in  a  sheet.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
such  a  case,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
globular  form  being  assumed,  the 
brush  will  constitute  a  much  more  effective  protection  than  a 
single  point.  The  conductors  are  also  numerous,  and  consist 
each  of  a  single  wire  of  small  sectional  area  (8mm.  =  0*3  inch), 
so  as  to  be  easily  laid,  and  readily  follow  the  contour  of  a 
building.  The  wire  should  be  employed  in  long  continuous 
lengths,  and  certainly  not  in  the  form  of  a  surveyor's  chain, 
in  which  there  is  but  slight  contact  between  the  links,  and 
that  a  very  poor  one. 

While  copper  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  the 
terminals,  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  oxidization,  it  is  not 
adopted  for  the  conductors,  and  this  for  the  following  reasons : 
— Its  first  cost  is  great ;  and  its  high  value  offers  a  tempta- 
tion to  theft,  which  would  leave  the  building  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  no  lightning  conductor  had  been  provided. 


Fig.  15.     AIGRETTE. 
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But,  more  than  this,  although  the  condurtibility  of  copper  is 
K.X  or  Boven  timea  that  of  iron  ia  the  case  of  &  continuouB 
current  of  slight  tension,  M.  Melsens'  eiperiuieuts  show  that, 
for  long  lengths  of  ema.!!  sectional  area,  iron  will  conduct  as 
well  as  copper  an  instautaneous  diachar^  of  high  t«naion. 
He  fouud  that  Ohm's  law  was  not  applicable  in  its  entirety 
to  sparks  of  a  high  tension  furnished  by  charged  Leyden  jars, 
frictional  electric  machines,  a  Holtz  machine,  or  a  large 
Buhmlcorff  coil,  in  which  case  the  current  passes  with  equal 
facility  through  conductors  of  the  same  sectional  area  com- 
posed of  iron  and  copper.  He  has  employed  bundles  or 
twisted  ropes  aud  aigrettes  of  the  same  shape,  composed  of 
different  metals,  hut  always  obtained  the  same  results.  The 
current  was  sometimes  divided  between  the  two  metals. 
although  the*  portion  in  the  iron  seemed  generally  weaker 
than  that  in  the  copper.  The  current  also  passed  alternately 
by  one  or  the  other ;  and  a  change  of  direction  appeared  to 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  result  of  the  esperiment.  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  spark  produced  by  the  Holtz 
machine  and  that  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil.  In  the  former,  a 
Bngle  spark  passing  simultaneously  through  two  conductors. 
one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  of  the  same  dimensionH, 
generally  gives  two  sparks  issuing  from  their  extremities,  while 
in  the  latter  the  spark  is  not  divided,  but  passes  sometimes 
through  one  and  sometimes  through  the  other,  even  when 
the  length,  and  consequently  the  resistance,  of  the  iron  is 
insiderably  inereased.  It  is  true  that  if  Ijeyden  jars,  power- 
'ly  charged,  be  dischai-ged  through  short  iron  and  copper 
say  only  a  few  centimetres  long  and  |rd  of  a  milli- 
metre in  diameter,  the  iron  becomes  red-hot  and  bums, 
whereas  the  copper  remains  intact.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  copper  and  iron  wires  be  taken  several  metres  long  and 
.i^th  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  or  finer  still,  in  this  case  the 
iron  will  stand,  while  the  copper  is  partially  melted  in  the 
form  of  a  string  of  beads,  or  even  completely  pulverized,  and 
projected  to  a  distance  in  the  state  of  dust  composed  of 
spherical  metallic  grains,  and  sometimes  iu  the  form  of 
blackish  dust,  which  is  oxide  of  copper.  Moreover,  practical 
experience  confirms   the  results  ascertained  by  experiment, 

Iaa  ordinary  telegraph  line  wires  must  frequently  have  been 
struck  by  lightning ;  but  there  is  no  reconi  of  their  having 
been  melted.     With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  current 
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between  several  conductors,  M.  Melsens  has  found  bj  experi- 
ment that  it  will  take  place  between  as  many  as  390  con- 
ductors, of  conductivity  varying  from  1  to  6,  and  of  diameters 
varying  from  O'OSmm.  to  6*3mm.,  the  direction  of  the  corrrait 
exerting  no  influence  on  the  division.  He  concludes  that  the 
spark  still  becomes  divided  if,  instead  of  striking  the  point 
where  the  several  conductors  meet,  it  strikes  only  one  of 
them,  provided,  however,  that  this  one  be  not  too  delicate. 
On  placing  any  one  of  the  390  wires  in  contact  with  gas  and 
water  pipes,  he  could  easily  detect  electrical  manifestations 
in  both  of  them.  But  the  sectional  area  and  conductivity  of 
some  of  the  wires  experimented  upon  could  not  have  allowed 
to  pass  more  than  the  ^^  or  even  the  -f-jW  pwrt  of  the  single 
spark  from  a  large  Buhmkorff  coil.  Indeed,  subsequent 
experiments  showed  the  remarkably  small  fraction  of  -^^^^^. 
The  experiments  proved,  in  addition,  that,  in  the  case  of 
homogeneous  wires  of  the  same  length,  when  deterioration 
takes  place,  it  is  the  same  for  all ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided 
equally  among  the  conductors,  or  the  mechanical  energy  is 
the  same  for  all.  Moreover,  strong  sparks  from  a  Leyden 
jar  battery,  passing  through  fine  wires  stretched  so  as  to  be 
parallel,  produced  a  series  of  irregular  undulations,  which 
were  the  same  in  all  the  wires. 

The  failure  of  lightning  conductors  is  generally  due  to 
deficient  communication  with  the  earth.  In  order  to  trans- 
mit to  water  with  perfect  freedom — that  is  to  say,  without 
any  other  resistance  than  what  is  offered  by  a  good  conductor 
such  as  iron — the  electricity  which  traverses  it,  or  the  light- 
ning which  strikes  it,  a  conductor  of  a  square  centimetre 
(0*155  sq.  in.)  sectional  area  ought  to  terminate  in  a  square 
iron  plate,  the  side  of  which  is  225  metres  or  738  feet,  entirely 
immersed.  Again,  to  realize  the  same  conditions  in  damp 
earth  merely,  the  square  plate  ought  to  have  a  side  of  not 
less  than  450  metres,  or  1,476  feet.  It  is  evident  that  these 
conditions  cannot  be  carried  out  practically ;  but  in  order  to 
reconcile  practice  as  far  as  possible  with  theory,  it  is  well  to 
increase,  by  all  the  means  at  disposal,  the  surface  of  contact 
with  water  or  damp  soil ;  to  increase  the  superficial  area  of 
the  undergroimd  portion  of  the  conductor  in  the  pit ;  and, 
especially  in  towns  where  large  buildings  are  chiefly  situated, 
to  connect  the  conductor  with  the  immense  ramifications  of 
the  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  also  with  warming  and  ventila- 
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bes.  It  is  true  that  iS..  H.  Aerts,  manager  of  the 
B  Gfts  WorVs,  in  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Belgian 
"Oas  Eogineers,  objected  to  the  coonection  of  lightning  conduc* 
tors  with  gas-pipes,  on  the  ground  that  joints  were  frequently 
formed  of  non-conducting  mbatant'ee.  But  M.  Melsens  con- 
tends that  coatinuitj  is  preserved  by  the  approiimat*  contact 
f  iron  with  iron,  and  also  by  the  damp  soil  surrounding  large 


Fig.  18.      KAIITH  CONMECTIOS. 


pipes,  and  that  there  is  praetit^y  nothing  to  fear  on  this 
account;  at  the  Bame  time,  such  gas-pipes  should  not  consti- 
tute the  only  earth  contact.  It  is  higlily  important  that  the 
earth  connection  should  be  easily  accessible  to  inspection,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that,  if  water,  it  do  not  fail,  and  if  earth,  it  be 
always  damp.  In  the  case  of  farms  and  isolated  country 
houses,  if  the  connection  be  not  made  with  a  well  or  pool, 
M.  Melaens  recommends  that  the  conductor  terminate  iu  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron  perforated  with  holes,  projecting 
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abore  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  always  in  sight.  The  upper 
part  may  be  made  into  the  form  of  a  Tase  (Fig,  16),  so  as  to 
xvceire  a  plant  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  water,  when  its 
thriring  or  otherwise  will  afford  a  good  indication  of  the 
slate  of  the  ground  below. 

The  conditions  for  protecting  edifices  firom  the  lightning 
shock  hare  changed  considerablj  since  Franklin's  discovery. 
Lai^  masses  of  iron  are  now  employed  in  building  which  it 
is  hurhly  important  to  place  in  electrical  communication  with 
the  conductor.     And  to  this  end  it  is  also  important  that  the 
lightning  conductor  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  design 
of  a  buifding,  just  as  are  the  arrangements  for  warming  and 
ventilation.     Thb  condition  has  b^n  realized  in  the  case  of 
the  new  athenaeum  now  being  built  at  Antwerp,  in  which 
provision  has  been  made  for  connecting  all  the  ironwork  with 
the  lightning  conductor  from  the  very  foundations.     On  the 
other  band,  the  want  of  such  foresight  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels,  in  which  there  are  no 
less  th;in  9.615  tons  of  iron.     Of  this  quantity  it  has  been 
found  impossible,  except  at  too  great  expense,  to  connect 
5.>8r  tons,  or  more  than  half,  to  the  conductors  on  the  Melsens 
svstcm.  cv^nnected  with  numerous  brushes  on  the  roof.     If 
the  lightning  conductor  had  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  desigu.  it  would  have   been  possible,  at  comparatively 
slight  ex}vnse,  to  make  every  particle  of  metal  concur  in  the 
svstcm  of  pn>tection.  and,  by  thus  providing  innumerable 
cKanuols  by  which  the  electric  fluid  might  reach  the  common 
rv*8!k»rvoir,  to  have  rendered  the  building  absolutely  invulner- 
able to  the  lightning  shock.     Forttmately,  however,  in  the 
i*a^*  of  the  dome  i^l02i  metres  =  336  feet  high),  the  point 
iuv>*t  exjHvseil  to  be  struck,  everything  was  provided  for  from 
the  vvmmencement ;  and  all  the  iron  in  this  part  of  the 
structvir^\  weighing  no  less  than  3,252  tons,  is  connected  with 
the  vvuvluctors  and  aigrette*.     The  following  rule,  which  is 
mther  uiv^rt^  strict  than  that  geuerallv  admitted,  is  laid  down 
bv  M.  Melsens  on  this  subject : — "  All  parts  of  metal,  if  they 
U'  of  any  vvusiderable  size,  should  be  placed  in  communication 
>vith  the  lightning  conductor,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
cKvst\i  metallic  cin^uits,  that  is  to  sav,  by  two  points,  or  with 
wuuuvtiou  to  two  leads  at  least.'*    At  the  same  time*  if  the 
gtxviter  |vrtion  v^  the  ironwork  be  electrically  oomnected,  80  as 
to  ixHilice  l^uraday^s  cage,  some  porti<»i  majsr  be  kft  imOQiu 
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Baected.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by  the  EoUowiug  experi- 
Pment.  which  M.  Melsena  lately  cominunicated  to  the  BelRiiui 
'  Academy  of  Science.  On  placing  a  mt,  or  other  smftll  animal 
in  a  ctLg^  composed  entirely  of  metal,  and  leaving  ita  body  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  wires,  a  current  of  sufficient 
tension  to  cause  instant  death  may  be  sent  through  the  ca^e 
without  affecting  its  occupant.  If  the  tail  be  held  forcibly 
outside  the  cage  aad  in  proximity  with  the  oppoait*  pole  of 
the  battery,  a  current  sent  through  the  cage  will  leave  the 
wires  where  the  tail  projects,  and  only  affect  that  oi^n,  just 
as  it  will  if  sent  through  the  tail  and  out  by  the  cage. 

M.  Melscns  holds,  with  Gay-Lussac,  that  lightning  con- 
ductors  for  powder  mills   and    mo^zines   need  not   differ 


Fig.  IT.      POWDER  UAQAZINB. 

LeeBentially  from  those  for  any  other  kind  of  building.     He- 
KdoeB  not  disapprove  of  the  use  of  metal  iu  their  construction, 
Bvtovided  it  be  all  in  electrical  eommunicatiou,  and  bo  suf- 
FSeiently  connected  with  water  or  damp  earth.     If — which  ia 
not  likely — there  be  gas  or  water  pipes  in  proximity,  the  con- 
ductors should  be  placed  in  connection  with  them.     As  all 
the  electricity  with  which  a  body  is  charged  remains  on  the- 
outside,  the  interior,  even  if  electrified  by  powerful  apparatus, 
is  exempt  from  electrical  manifestations,  aa  proved  by  the 
moat  sensitive  instruments,  and  also  by  Faraday's  experiments. 
M.  Melsens  therefore  advised  the  director  of  the  Wetteren 
Powder  Mills,  coveriug  24  hectares  (nearly  60  acres)  of  ground, 
to  provide  all  the  buildings  with  lightning  conductors  having 
multiple  terminals,  leads,  and  earth  connections,  and  to  put 
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all  of  them  in  intercom  munication,  thus  oonstituting  one 
single  lightning  conductor. 

f^.  V7  shows  a  type  of  powder  magazine  most  exposed  to 
be  struck  by  lightning.  Instead  of  employing  only  two  con- 
ductors of  large  sectional  area,  crossing  one  another  over  the 
roof,  as  recommended  by  Ghty-Lussac,  M.  Melsens  adopts 
sereral  transverse  conductors  of  small  sectional  area,  crossed 
by  one  longitudinal,  with  aigrettes  at  the  intersections,  and 
further  connected  by  belts,  K  L  and  M  N,  consisting  of  iron 
wire  six  to  seven  millimetres  (about  ^  inch)  in  diameter.  This 
arrangement,  which  realized  the  Bomas  metallic  cage,  affords 
a  comparatively  laige  number  of  earth  contacts,  which  may 
be  easily  supplemented  by  a  branch  leading  to  a  sheet  of 
water  or  damp  soil,  either  closely  adjoining,  though  sufficiently 
far  from  the  powder,  or  at  some  distance.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  magazine,  thus  protected,  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  poles  surmounted  by  aigrettes,  connected  by  wires 
crossed  in  all  directions,  thus  realizing  a  double  cage,  and 
affording  additional  protection.  If  by  any  chance  the  light- 
ning were  not  arrested  by  the  outer  network,  it  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  penetrate  the  inner  also. 

A  similar  application  to  telegraph  lines,  consisting  in  pro- 
viding each  post  with  an  aigrette,  connected  with  die  esirth, 
and  also  with  a  supplementary  wire  led  above  the  rest,  would 
probably  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  considerably  weaken,  the 
instantaneous  or  other  currents  in  telegraph  wires  which  so 
frequently  interrupt  the  service.  M.  Melsens  has  so  simpli- 
fied the  Marianini  rhe-electrometer  that  it  can  be  made  at  a 
cheap  rate  and  easily  applied.  The  indications  of  this  instru- 
ment, when  fitted  both  to  telegraph  wires  and  to  the  protect- 
ing wire  mentioned  above,  would  probably  permit  of  ascer- 
taining the  direction  of  induced  and  other  currents,  and  would, 
also,  when  placed  in  suitable  positions,  probably  afford  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  meteorologi(^  phenomena  which 
accompany  storms. 

The  application  of  this  rhe-electrometer  to  lightning  con- 
ductors generally  would  also  permit  of  ascertaining  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid,  because  there  is  reason,  supported  by 
Faraday's  opinion,  to  believe  that  the  lightning  discharge 
Ciunmences  from  the  earth  more  frequently  than  is  generaUy 
•U|^KMed.  If  this  be  the  case,  a  lightniag  conductor  provided 
lalli  numerous  ^    '       '    in  a  far  better  position  for  transmit- 
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ting  the  electric  fluid  to  tlie  clouds  than  one  baving  only  a. 
single  point. 

The  lightning  certainly  toot  an  upward  direction  in  a  re- 
marka,ble  diachai^e  which  occurred  on  10th  July,  1865,  at  the 
Antwerp  Railway  Station,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  of  the  theories  at  j^reaent  admitted.  The  electric  fluid 
pEisaed  through  a  pane  of  glass  4mm.,  =  015  in.,  thick,  in  the 


.say. 
only 


station  roof,  making  a  hole  like  that  produced  by  a  projectile 
in  an  upward  direction,  moving  at  the  rate  of  lOOft.  to  150ft. 
a  second,  the  edges  of  the  hole  being  melted.  Strange  to  s 
the  electric  fluid  passed  through  a  bad  conductor,  while 
a  few  centimetres  distant  were  lead  and  iron  conductors  in  per- 
fect metallic  connection  with  all  the  iron  of  the  stntton,  ex- 
ceeding 120  tons  in  weight.  But  the  anomaly  does  not  stop 
here,  because,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lantern  in  which  was 
situate  the  pierced  pane,  the  zinc  roof  of  2,500  square  metres 
(26,910  square  feet)  weighs  at  least  15  tons,  while  three 
high  lightning  conductors  were  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  zinc,  the  whole  being   connected  to  twenty-eight  cast- 
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iron  oolninns,  which  aJao  serred  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  roof. 

The  prerentiTe  as  well  as  protective  action  of  sudi  a  light- 
ning conductor  is  shown  bj  the  obeenrations,  extaiding  over 


Fig.  19.      AIGRETTE. 


Fig.  20.     MODE  OF  FDCINO 
AIGRETTE. 


several  years,  of  Dr.  Mann,  President  of  the  Meteorological 
Society,  who  states  that,  at  Pietermaritzburg,  in  Natal,  after 
the  erection,  at  his  instigation,  of  a  large  number  of  lightning 
conductors  provided  with  numerous  points,  lightning  shocks, 
which  had  been  frequent,  then  became  very  rare. 

M.  Melsens  is  of  opinion  that  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  the  protection  of  small  houses  and  farms  in  the  country  by 
means  of  inexpensive  lightning  conductors.  Fig.  18  shows  the 
plan  of  a  farm  protected  under  his  direction,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, placed  in  perfect  security  from  lightning.  The  roofs, 
in  nine  different  horizontal  planes,  are  about  300  metres  (985 
feet)  long.  The  aigrettes,  to  the  number  of  86,  having  alto- 
giether  210  points,  are  shown  by  stars ;  and  the  dotted  lines 
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represent  the  conductors,  which  follow  the  ridges,  or  are  sus- 
pended £rom  one  to  another.  There  are  11  earth  contacts, 
marked  E,  including  two  in  the  pond,  and  two  others  con- 
nected with  the  pump  pipes  of  two  wella.  They  are  aminged 
so  as  to  be  always  open  to  inspection  ;  and  testing  with  the 
galvanometer  showed  that  there  was  scaj'celj  any  resistance 
to  the  current.  The  atgrelleg  are  of  the  form  shown  at 
Fig.  19.  They  consist  of  iron  wire  of  sis  or  seven  millimetres 
(about  I  inch)  in  diameter,  cut  to  lengths  of  1,  f,  or  ^  metre, 
sharpened  with  a  file,  and  tiuned  or  galvanized.  Five  or  six 
are  bound  together  with  wire  and  soldered,  and  then  sur- 
rounded, by  means  of  an  iron  mould,  with  a  lumji  of  zinc, 
leaving  a  groove  for  the  conductor  C.  Tlu:aigrelte  is  inserted 
inahoUowflpilce(Pig.  20)  made  outof  gas-pipe  and  galvanized, 
which  is  driven  into  the  timber  of  the  roof.  The  branches 
are  then  bent  out  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
central  point,  as  shown  at  Fig.  15.  An  exact  account  was  kept 
of  the  cost  of  this  conductor  ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

to  metres  of  iron  wire,  6mni.  =  jin.  in  diameter 91     30 

otal  coat  (laboni  and  materials)  of  37  aigreltct,  wiUi  galvan- 

iied  pointe,  at  Ifr.  SOc iit)    20 

«ld  zinc  for  jointM  of  earth  eonWcta,  20  kJlogrammeH  at  Ofr.  35c       7    00 

Solder,  2  kilogrammes  at  2fr.  50c 5    00 

Labonr,  inclading  Qxins  on  roof IGO    00 

120  hooks  for  axmgconductors 24    00 

Pitch,  tar,  oakani^  and  drain-pipes 20    00 

»10  cast-irou  pipes,  420  kUi^rammeH  at  Sc. 33  60 
£IB  \2*.  \d.  =  390  10 
Taking  an  even  sum,  400£r,  or  jC16,  this  outlay  represents 
20c.,  or  2(£.  per  square  metre  (1-196  square  yard)  of  surface 
protected.  The  cost  of  lightning  conductors  on  the  Melsens 
system  applied  to  three  lai^e  public  buildings  in  Brussels  is, 
on  an  average,  66  centimes,  or  Qd.  per  square  metre  of  surface 
protected.  These  are  the  Bourse  (47c,),  the  new  Palais  de 
Jostice  (65c.)  and  the  Hopital  St.  Pierre  (47c.)  Compared 
with  these  figures,  the  protection  on  the  old  system  of  several 
large  buildings  coat  on  an  average  4fr.  46c.  (38.  Qd.)  per 
square  metre.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  king's 
palace  at  Brussels  (3fr.  2c,).  the  king's  stables  (6fr.  23c,).  tlie 
king's  palace  at  Laeken  (9fr,  68c.),  and  the  hothouses  at  the 
'Botanical  Gardens  (3fr.  99c.). 

Sir  William  Thomson  relates    that   when    he   urged   the 
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Seoeek  wiannfirmriga  to  pmtect  d&eir  woribi.,  tliej  omtended 
tiias  It  was  eheap^  to  insiize  tiieiA  tluu  to  erect  Hghtning 
eootiaetoca.  Sow,  M.  lipfapiut  wiaiies  to  diaiige  all  that,  and 
cflpedaHy  to  <*lTininat5i»>  tke  eaipcneal  elpment^  so  that  '^  every- 
v£ese.  botk  in  town  and  tamxtrj^  one  aiaj  afford  the  luxmj 
^  proteecm^  «>iie's  IiabiaciaiL  %-  a  lightning  conductor,  just 
a«  one  now  has  the  fatxnrr  dt  a  iireplaee  to  eonnteract  the 
eoLi^  and  a  chimn^j  to  carrr  oeff  the  ptodncts  of  oombnstion." 
The  <xifniUa  *yt  bn^hea*  audi  as  are  deacrihed  ahoTe,  maj  be 
made  bT  a  coontrr  bfaHrantith  at  a  cost  of  2».  to  2».  6d.  each, 
im:lTttimg  both  laboor  and  materials,  while  a  highly-finished 
^eeimen  in  phosphor  bsixiae  mar  be  prodneed  for  12». ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  fxr  eaaer  and  cheaper  to  erect  sereral 
small  coadotrtora  than  one  large.  M.  Mdaens  has  abstained 
from.  taVfng  oat  anj  patents  for  his  aj^pKcations,  bnt  places 
hs  researehes  at  the  disposal  of  alL  He  also  gires  his  adyioe 
fre^T  to  those  constructors  who  consult  him  <m  the  subject 
which  he  has  so  deeply  studied.  He  contends  that  his  light- 
ning c*>ndixetor.  with  its  perfect  and  multiple  earth  contacts, 
but  proTided  with  numsaroos  dirergent  points  phiced  on  the 
exterior  of  an  edifice,  b  represented  br  Faraday's  cage,  and 
that  these  points  hare  certainly  not  the  property  of  provoking 
electrical  manifestations  in  the  interior  of  a  metallic  frame- 
work in  perfect  communication  with  the  common  reservoir. 
The  sharp  points  adopted  are  but  a  return  to  Franklin's 
original  model,  conical  points  more  or  less  obtuse  having 
been  employed  subsequently.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
these  points  in  Belgium — the  Brussels  Hotel  de  Yille  is  fur- 
nished with  no  less  than  510 ;  and  yet,  when  properly  tinned 
or  galvanized,  they  have  not  become  blunt. 

Tall  Chimney  Climbing. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
Messrs.  Bichard  Anderson  and  Co.  (successors  to  Sanderson 
and  Co.),  101,  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C. 

The  plan  which  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  days  of  big 
chimneys  for  gaining  access  to  their  tops  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  repair  was  deserving  of  some  admiration 
and  praise  on  account  of  its  ingenuity.  It  was  managed  by 
bringing  into  operation  the  ascending  power  of  the  kite.  A 
was  flown  by  a  trained  and  skilful  hand  over  the  top  of 
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tlie  chimney,  until  ita  atring  was  placed  obliquely  acro8B  the 
orifice  c>f  the  shaft,  and  the  kite  was  then  pulled  down  to  the 
ground  by  a  second  string  attached  to  the  one  which  was  used 
in  managing  and  controlling  the  flight,  leaving,  in  this  way, 
the  string  looped  over  the  top.  The  kite  being  then  remoTed, 
a  stout  cord  was  attached  in  its  place  and  di-awn  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney  until  the  cord  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
string,  rifling  from  the  ground,  crossing  over  the  mouth  of 
the  chimney,  and  descending  to  the  ground  at  the  other  side. 
This  process  was  then  repeated,  stouter  and  stouter  cordage 
being  used  each  time,  and  finally  a  strong  iron  chain,  until  at 
length  a  tackle  was  raised  and  fixed,  from  which  an  adven- 
turous workman  could  be  pulled  up  to  complete  the  adjust- 
ments and  attachments  of  more  reliable  machinery  above. 
In  instances  in  which  hot  vapours  were  issuing  from  the 
chimney  during  the  raising  of  the  ta.ckle,  the  part  of  the 
kite-string  which  had.  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  looped 
across  the  fj>p  of  the  shaft,  was  formed  of  a  strand  of  metal 
wire.  In  most  of  the  large  chimneys  of  this  earlier  date, 
upwardly  curved  hooks  of  iron  were  left  fixed  at  the  rim  in  a 
position  conveniently  arranged  for  catching  the  kite-string. 

Some  practice  and  skill  were  required  for  the  attainment 
,ef  distinctiou  in  the  art  of  kite-flying  for  getting  at  the  top  of 
chimneyB,  Mr.  Solomon  Sanderson,  of  Hudderafield,  had 
id  years  ago  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  successful 
practice  of  this  craft.  As  recently  as  nine  years  ago  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  come  across  him  practising  with  his 
kites  at  Melton  Moor,  five  miles  from  Huddersfield,  where  he 
seems  also  to  have  had  great  delight  in  repeating  Franklin's 
renowned  experiment  of  getting  sparks  from  the  string  of  a 
kite,  when  highly-charged  storm-clouds  were  hovering  above. 
But  the  tall  chimney  engineering  owes  a  larger  debt  to  this 
ingenious  constructor,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  aft«r 
having  spent  a  long  life  in  useful  and  successful  work.  He 
contrived  the  means  which  have  now  practically  superseded 
the  use  of  the  kite,  and  which  it  is  one  object  of  this  little 
sketch  to  bring  under  review. 

One  very  great  disadvantage  of  the  kite-Sying  process  was 
the  delay  that  continually  occurred  in  getting  the  tackle 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  by  its  instrumentality. 

contracting  firm  who  had  undertaken  any  particular  work 
reconstruction  or  repair,  very  naturally  hesitated  to  send 
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down  a  competent  staff  of  workmen  to  any  distant  place  until 
there  was  good  assurance  thej  could  at  once  enter  upon  their 
task.  A  kite-fljer  was  therefore  despatched  as  a  preliminarj 
measure,  to  establish  a  practical  connection  with  tne  chimnej- 
top.  But  when  this  ayant-courier  was  once  well  away  from 
the  superintending  eye,  it  very  seldom  indeed  happened  that 
a  favourable  wind  could  be  secured.  The  pubUc-houses  of 
the  place,  which  naturally  became  the  refuge  and  resort  of 
the  kite-bearing  artist  and  messenger,  appear  to  have  exerted 
some  very  curious  meteorological  influence  upon  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  currents  of  the  air.  Weeks,  and,  in  some 
special  instances,  months,  slipped  by  before  a  favourable  and 
manageable  breeze  would  present  itself  for  the  raising  of 
the  late.  It  was  in  these  embarrassing  circumstances  that 
Solomon  Sanderson  determined  to  contrive  some  upward 
path  that  would  be  independent  alike  of  the  caprices  of  the 
wind  and  of  the  seductions  of  the  drinking-shops.  He  sig- 
nally succeeded  in  his  design,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  he 
introduced  the  ingenious  method  of  getting  at  the  tops  of 
tall  chimneys  which  is  now  almost  universally  followed. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  method  consists  of  pushing  length  after 
length  of  short  segments  of  a  ladder,  as  it  were  telescopically, 
up  against  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  shaft  of  the  chimney, 
and  of  climbing  simultaneously  upon  the  lengthening-out 
ladder  as  it  goes — a  most  formidable-looking  proceeding,  it 
will  be  allow^,  when  it  is  a  chimney  of  250  or  300  feet  that 
is  BO  attacked,  but  one  which  has,  nevertheless,  been  so  per- 
fected by  the  sagacity  of  the  inventor  and  his  successors,  that 
it  is  now  employed,  in  the  hands  of  good  climbers,  with  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  dangerous  risk. 

The  ladders  which  are  used  in  this  process  were  in  the  first 
instance  in  lengths  of  twelve  feet,  imtil  it  was  shrewdly 
pointed  out  by  some  workman  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
railway  transport  how  great  an  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  changing  the  standard  measure  of  the  section  of  the 
ladder  to  fifteen  feet,  because  that  corresponds  with  the 
adopted  length  of  the  railway  truck.  Fifteen  feet  ladders 
are  as  easily  carried  by  railway  as  twelve  feet.  There  is 
consequently  a  material  saving  in  the  carriage  of  ladders  of 
the  fifteen  feet  span,  when  large  works  are  in  hand. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  imderstood  that  a  number  of  ladders 
of  fifteen  feet  length  are  in  the  first  instance  prepared,  which 
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are  identical  with  earh  otber  in  detail  and  form,  and  which 
are  ko  fashioned  that  the  bottom  of  any  one  ladder  can  be 

dropped  into  aockets  provided  at  the  top  of  any  of  the  rest. 
The  eideB  of  each  Begment  are  pivots  at  the  bottom  and 
BocketH  at  the  top.  There  are  also  standards  or  pegs  about 
eight  inches  long  projecting  out  from  one  face  of  each  seg- 
ment, which  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  just  so  far  off 
from  the  brickwork  when  it  is  fixed,  and  of,  by  this  means, 
providing  a  secure  foothold  aud  handhold. 

■  The  firat  step  in  the  erection  of  the  ladder  consists  in 
placing  one  of  the  sections  standing  perpendicularly  upon  the 
ground,  against  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  A  workman 
then  drives  an  iron  dog  or  holdfast  firmly  into  the  brickwork 
one  foot  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  one  foot 
down  from  its  top.  These  holdfasts  are  of  a  hooked  form, 
so  that  they  can  each  be  made  to  damp  one  of  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder  when  they  are  driven  home  upon  it  into  the  brick- 
work. The  segment  of  the  ladder  is  as  firmly  attached  to 
the  shaft  of  the  chimney,  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  it  were  originally  an  essential  part  of 
the  structure. 

When  one  section  of  the  ladder  lias  been  attached  in  this 
way,  a  free  ladder  is  sloped  against  it,  and  the  climber  then 
ascends  upon  this  until  ne  can  reach  about  a  foot  al>ove  the 
top  of  the  fixed  segment.  lie  there  drives  in  a  holdfast,  and 
attaches  to  it  a  pulley  and  block,  so  that  one  end  of  the  rope 
reeved  into  the  pulley  can  be  brought  half  down  a  second 
looae  section  of  the  ladder,  placed  perpendicularly  and  side 
by  side  with  the  first.  The  rope  is  there  fastened  at  midway 
height,  and  by  means  of  the  block  the  second  section  of  the 
ladder  is  hauled  up  by  men  standing  upon  the  ground  until 
it  projects  half-ladder  height  above  the  section  No,  1.  In 
that  position  it  is  temporarily  lashed  to  the  fised  section, 
rung  to  rung,  so  that  the  climber  can  mount  to  its  top,  and 
drive  a  holdfast  into  the  brickwork  a  foot  above  its  upper 
extremity.  He  then  shifts  the  pulley  and  block  to  this  upper 
holdfast  and  descends  to  the  ground.  Section  2,  still 
attached  to  th«  rope  at  its  middle  part,  is  then  hoisted  up  to 
its  full  height  above  Section  1.  The  climber,  following  its 
ascent,  next  inserts  the  bottom  of  its  sides  into  the  sockets 
at  the  top  of  section  No.  1,  mounts  upon  Ita  steps  as,  still 
held  by  the  pulley,  it  leans  against  the  chbnney,  drives  bomA 
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two  hooked  holdfasts,  clamping  its  rungs  to  the  chimney^ 
near  the  bottom  and  near  the  top ;  and  thiis  having  been  done 
the  second  section  remains  fixed  in  continnation  of  the  first, 
and  the  ladder  attached  to  the  brickwork,  and,  affording  a 
practicable  way  to  the  climber,  has  thus  grown  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  of  continuous  height.    The  climber  is  then  able 
to  mount  to  its  top,  thirty  feet  up  on  the  chimney,  and, 
extending  his  arm  about  a  foot  higher  upon  the  brickwork, 
drires  in  there  the  holdfast  which  becomes  the  point  ^appui 
for  the  hauling  up  a  third  section  of  the  ladder,  first  half  its 
length  and  then  full  height,  above  the  second  segment,  so 
that  it  can  be  in  its  turn  pivoted  into  the  sockets.     The  third 
section,  in  doing  this,  is  handled  in  every  essential  particular 
like  the  first,  pulled  half-ladder  high,  temporarily  lashed  to 
the  topmost  rungs  of  the  fixed  ladder,  then  lifted  to  its  full 
height,  pivoted  into  the  sockets  of  the  fixed  ladder  there, 
and  clamped  firmly  to  the  brickwork,  and  the  fixed  ladder 
has  growTto  a  lei4tli  of  f orty-fiye  feet,  bj  the  junction  of 
three  segments  of  fifteen  feet  each.     This  process  is  after- 
wards repeated  with  other  sections  of  the  ladder  again  and 
again,  half-lengths  at  a  time,  until  a  perpendicular  path  haa 
been  laid  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.     A 
chimney  355  feet  high,  it  wiU  be  observed,  requires  seventeen 
sections  of  the  ladder  to  reach  to  its  top. 

The  essential  points  in  this  ingenious  process  which  furnish 
a  ready  explanation  of  its  success,  thus  are : — (1)  the  tempo- 
rary lashing  of  each  section  of  the  ladder  when  it  is  half  waj 
up,  so  that  the  climber  can  get  safely  to  the  top,  as  it  is  held 
still  attached  to  the  pulley,  and  fix  a  fresh  block  above  its 
upper  extremity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  half  of 
the  hoist;  (2)  the  joining  of  the  sections  by  appropriate 
sockets  as  each  one  is  placed  in  position  upon  the  one 
beneath ;  and  (3)  the  fixing  of  each  section,  when  it  is  once 
lifted  into  its  place,  by  the  holdfasts  driven  into  the  brick- 
work of  the  chimney.  The  ladder  virtually  creeps  up  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  joint  above  joint,  and  fixes  its  tenacious 
fajigs  into  the  brickwork  as  it  goes.  The  process  is  so  easily 
performed  by  practised  hands  that  the  highest  chimneys  are 
scaled  in  incredibly  brief  intervals  of  time.  The  chimney  at 
the  Abbey  Mills  pumping  station,  and  which  is  some  230  feet 
high,  was  laddered  completely  from  the  ground  to  the  summit 
in  three  hours  and  a  half. 
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>  Area  of  protection  meaningteas, 

18,  137,  190,  442,  522. 

Atmosphere  compared  to  Leyden 

JBj,  8,  88,  150. 
Atmospheric    electricity,    origin 

of,  3. 
Anrora,  3. 
Ayrton,  48. 

Bennett,  A.  R.,  518. 

Bertsch,  S3. 

Bidwell,  Shelford,  8. 

Bottomley,  152. 

Boys.  C.  v.,  126,  149,  151. 

Blown,  J.,  335. 

Brush  dlBcLarge,  10,  196. 

Bncknill,  Col.  J.  T,,  429,  et  »eq. 

Bursting  o[  Leyden  jar,  148,  170. 

Caliles,  protection  of,  369,  398. 
Callaud,  £6,  2S1,  2S2. 
Capacity  of  conanctor,  anEJogons 
to  HMtidty,  52. 

de^ratnlity  of  ineieasing  ft,  73. 

effect  of,  5S,  354. 

ita  relaliou  to  wave  length,  61. 


loe. 

extierinientfi  on,  63,  356,  35S. 
Clark.  J.  \V..  6. 
Cloud,  acts  as  a  conductor,  4. 
cajmcity  of,  88. 

compared  to  apangled  jar,  215. 
discharge  of,  170,  213. 
energy  of  charged,  S8. 
potential  of,  88. 
quantity  of  electricity  on,  88. 
Coalescence   of    electrified    glo- 
bules, 5. 
Condenser     (*w     alto    Leyden 

Jar),  1. 
rate  of  discharge  uf,  271. 
time  constant  of,  270. 
Conductor,  capacity  of,  52. 
cross  section  of,  372. 
hollow,  protection  afforded  by, 

W,  70,  369,  399. 
iron   17.  copper  for,  25,  35,  46, 

124,  175,  219,  248,  305,  316, 

323,371,451,474. 
points  for  top   of,  25,  55,  57. 

189,  218. 
rod   ».   ribbon  for,  26,  41,  44, 

197.  228,  249,  309,  462. 
itr&nded  o.  solid,  26. 
throttling  of,  by  induced  cur- 
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LIGHTNING    CONDUCTORS. 


Conductors,  allowance  for  expan- 
sion in,  21. 
connection  to  roof*gatters,  64, 

188,  192. 
details  regarding  their  failure, 

25. 
experimental  lightning,  131,221. 
failure  of,  15. 
for  houses,  19. 
forms  suggested  for  hy  Bucknill, 

441,  et  seq. 
Lightning,    discussion    on    at 

Bath,  117. 
Lodge,  207. 
Mann,  22. 
Maxwell,  23. 
melting  of,  250. 

should  not  be  connected  to  gas 
pipes,  22,  135,  192,  200. 
Conference,  Lightning  Rod,  20. 
Cook,  Dr.  E.,  106. 
Copper  V.  iron  for  lightning  rods, 
25,  35,  46,  124,  175,  219,  248, 
305,  315,  323,  371,  451,  474. 
Core,  effect  of  iron,  328,  353,  354. 
Culley,  458. 

Current,  alternating  {see  also  Os- 
cillatory Discharge),   lag   of 
in  B-circuit,  300. 
magnetic   effects    of,   48,   129, 

302. 
traverses  surface  of  conductor 
only,  40. 
Cuthbertson,  321. 

Deflagration  of  wires,  334. 
Direct  generation  of  li^ht,  105. 
Dbcharge,  current  during,  9. 

heat  produced  by,  13,  21. 

jumps  across  bends  in  conduc- 
tor, 21. 

of  air  condenser,  89. 

of  cloud,  170. 

oscillatory,  38,  59. 

oscillatory,  criterion  of,  92, 168. 

oscillatory,  magnetic  effects  of, 
48,  129. 

potential  required  for,  9. 

quantity    of    electricity    con- 
cerned in,  9. 

time  of,  269. 

various  kinds  of,  10. 


"  Earth  **  of  lightning  rod,  16, 
27  72,  456. 
testing  of,  28,  190,  464. 
Electrical  Inertia  {see  aUo  Induc- 
tance,   Self- Induction),    11, 
30,  31,  38,  42,  173,  187. 
Electricity,     origin     of     atmo- 
spheric, 2. 
Electric  light  installations,  pro- 
tection of,  423. 
Energy,  loss  of  by  radiation,  243, 
332. 
of  charge,  9. 
of  chained  cloud,  88. 
Everett,  5. 
Ewing,  302. 

Expansion,  allowance  for  in  light- 
ning rods,  21. 
Experimental  lightning  rods,  131, 

221. 
Experiments  of  Hughes  and  Gail- 

lemin,  74. 
Experiments  of  Lodse. 
on  alternative  path,  32,  479  ^> 

74,  176,  218,  281,  313. 
on  bye-path,  50. 
on  deflagration  of  wires,  334. 
on  discharge  by  impulsive  rush, 

57,99. 
on  effect  of  iron  core,  328. 
on  gauze  house,  70. 
on  liability  of    objects  to  be 

struck,  54,  57,  99. 
on  lightning  guards,  180,  379, 

393. 
on  overflow  of  jar,  65,  337,  346, 

358. 
on  protection  by  hollow  con- 
ductor, 405. 
on  recoil  kick,  59,  100,  113. 
on  side  flash,  51,  176. 
on  steady  discharge,  54,  99. 
on  surging  circuit,  63,  358. 
with  Leyden  jar,  32,  47,  48, 50, 
342. 

Failure  of  conductors,  15. 
Faraday,  2,  44,  407. 
Feddersen,  108. 
Fitzeerald,  108. 
Flash,  discharge  by,  10. 
duration  of,  40,  86. 


Flaeli,  illuminAtiiig  jxiwer  of,  40. 

secondary,  11, 

aide,  51,  192,  196,  316. 

aide,  cause  of.  S*. 

side,  theiiryot.  S4I. 
Plashex  in  biKli  air.  126. 

ID  rain,  163. 

multiple,  IT,  69,  S6,  1S5. 

oscillatory  character  of,  166. 
Forhe«,  326, 

Franklin,  I,  26.  65,  68,  123, 150. 

FriclioD,  j>rol>able  cnose  of  atniO' 

Bphenc  eleutricity,  2,  3. 

Gaa-pipes  should  not  ])e  nearliriit- 

ninij-rod,  22,  135,  193,  200. 
Generation  of  light,  direct,  lOS. 
Globules,  coalescence  of  electri- 
fied, 5. 
potential  of,  5. 
GnanlH,  lightning,  375. 
connecting  np  of,  387, 
I       experiinenttt  od,  ISO,  379. 
I     JaniieHun'B,  385,  416. 
I      Lodge's,  3S8,  419. 
r     Baunders'B,  385,  393. 
'  Gnitleniin,  SI,  83. 

Harris,  Snow,  2,  18,  44,  81,  82, 

198. 
Heaviside,  O.,40,  42,  46,  87,  111, 

219,261. 
Helmholtz,  M.  von,  109,  202. 

R.  von.  7. 
Bertz,  73,  105,  107,  110,  256,  314, 

408. 
High  air,  flashes  in,  126. 
Hollow  conductor,  protection  by, 

33,  70.  360,  399. 
HAtet  de  Ville,  BmsseU,  20.  206. 

456. 
HooseH,  protection  of,  19,  71,  234, 

448,486. 
Hngbes,  40,  87. 
and  Guillemin.  73.  74.  83. 


mpedance,  calculation  of.  43.  95, 


Kbnp 

^^H   determines  path  of  impnlsive 

^H        niBb,  58. 

^^H    distingniKliBil   from   retiintance, 

III 


Inipeitance  dne  to  magnetixation 
of  flpa*re,  172. 
independent  of  material  at  high 

fretinencies,  96.  219. 
of  Leyden  jar  discharges,  114, 
245. 
ImpuUive  Rush  (««  Husb.) 
Inductance  {are  also  Self-induc- 
tion, Electrical  Inertia).  31, 
38,42.  82. 
its  relation  to  wave  length,  61. 
Inertia,  Elecbic&l  {see  uho  In- 
ductance, Self -Induction),  II, 
30,31,38,42.  173,  187. 
its  relation  to  wave  lenjfth,  61. 
Instmniente  for  testing  "  earth  " 
of  lightning-rod.  28. 
protection  of,  160,  380,  419. 
Iron  core,  effect  of.  328,  353,  354. 
Iron  D.  copper  for  lightning  rods, 
25,  35.  46,  124,  175,  219,  248, 
305,  315,  323,  371,  451,  474. 
iHobars,    depressions    in    daring 
tliunderslonna.  3,  4. 

Jamieson'a  lightning  guard,  385, 

416. 
Jansaen,  124. 

Karsten,  193. 
KirchhofT,  111.200. 
Knobs,  behaviour  of  to  impulsive 
rush,  253,  361. 


Lamb,  87. 

Leyden  jar,  arranged  for  blasting 

operations,  3^. 
bntstingof,  148,  170. 
discharge,  55,  88,  101. 
discharge,  imjiedance  of,  114. 
discharge,  magnetic  effects  of, 

48,  129. 
discharge,  oscillatory,  39. 
earth's  atmosphere   compareil 

to,  8,  88,  156. 
experiments  with.  32,  47.  50. 

67,  ao,  74.  342. 
overflow  of,  65.  3.^7,  346. 
spark,  character  of,  86, 
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Path,    alternative,    experimeiitB 
,  rill,  32, 47, 50, 74, 176, 218, 281, 

313. 
tber/ry  rrf,  97,  240,  274. 
I'<9rrfieariilitv,  magnetic,  valae  of 
for  rapicily  alternating  forces, 
302,  m 
PointM,  liehavionr  of  to  impnlsive 
rtiNli,  253,  361. 


^B  Toints,  (lisi 
■  370. 

^f       for  top  ol 
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Toints,  discharging  power  of,  30, 
370. 
for  top  of  conductor,  26,  S6,  67, 
ISe.  218. 
Potential  and  spark  length,  390. 

of  conleacmg  globules,  6. 
Potential      required      for      dis- 

cliajge,  9. 
Powder  magazine,  deetroyed  by 
lightning,  192. 
protection  of,  TO,  429,  486. 
Poynting,  40,  111. 
Preece.  id,  45,  117,  124.  184.  214, 

249,327. 
Protection,  area  of,  meaningless, 
18,  137.  190,442.622. 
be»tkindof.  10,24.  71. 
by  hollow   conductor,  23,   70, 

370,390. 
by  non-conducting  soil,  438. 
conditions  for,  158. 
of  cables,  369,  398. 
of  chimneys,  53,  370. 
of  houses,  19,  234. 
of  instruments,  180,  380.. 
of  powder  niagtudnes,  70,  192, 
486. 

Protectors,  lightning,  ISO. 
cost  of,  533. 
Jomieson's,  385,  416. 
Lodge's,  388,  419. 
Saunders's,  385,  393. 

Radiation,  electric,  256. 
from  Bert«  oacillator,  263. 
loss  of  energy  by,  243,  332. 
Rain  dro^,  coalescence  of,  6. 

sinrkB  in,  163. 
Rayleigh,  i.ord,  6,  40.  46,  48,  87, 

M,  98,  104,  109.  114. 
Recoil  kick,  experiments  on,  59, 
100,  113,365, 


critical  for  alternate 
'       92,  173. 
[>  effect  of  nil  impulsive  rush,  57, 


I  effect  of  in  earging  circuit,  64. 
I  eOect  of  on  steady  discharges, 
52,  66,  lOa 


Resistuice  of  conductor  to  cur^ 
renta  of  high  frequency,  245. 

Ribbon  u.  Rod  tor  conductors,  26, 
41,  44.  197,  228, 249, 292, 309, 


of  light- 


mpared. 


Rood,  85. 
Roof  gutters,  c 

nmg  rods  to,  64,  1 
Rush,     impulsive,    and    steady 

strain,   elTects  of  c 

54,  99,  156,  360. 

Saunders's  lightning-guard,  386, 

Schaw,  Col..  470. 
Bcbiller,  109. 

Screens,  metallic,  effect  of,  235. 
Secondary  flash,  11. 
Self-induction   {see  alio  Electric 
Inertia,  Inductance),  31,  38, 


42,8 


,245. 


influence  of  on  cloud  discharge, 

288. 
its  relation  to  wave  length,  61. 


theory  of, 

Silent  discharge,  10. 
Snow,  Harris,  Sir  W., 


2,  IS,  44, 


Spark,  difference  between  pou- 
live  and  negative,  253. 

effectof  light  on,  314.  34a 
Sparks  in  taSi.  183. 

to  surface  of  water,  166. 
under  water.  165. 
Steady    strain     and     impulsive 
rush,  effects  of  compared,  54, 
99,  166,  360. 
Steam,  opacity  of  when  electri- 
fied. 7. 
Stroke,  return,  11,63. 
Sumpner.  298. 
Surging   circuit,    ca-sea   of,    192, 


Tape  V.  Rod  {see  Ribbon  tf.  Rod). 
Thomson,  J.  J.,  260. 
Thomson,  Sir  W.,  32,  87,  109, 
228,  272,  474. 
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UGHTNiSG  CONDUCTORS. 


Throttlinc  of  eoodnctor  hy 
daoed  cnrrenta,  40,  173L 

Thnnder-cload,  formfttioB  of,  6l 

Tlme-ecmfftaiit  of  a 
270. 

Tyndall,  11. 

VioUet-leDae,  2S2. 


War  Office  roles   for  lightning 
protectom,  486. 


tosvifMeol,  I65u 
r,  1C5. 

in  con- 
(jer  al0o  OadDatofy 
;),  61,  101. 
111. 

jprodnetioDo^  258. 
Whirl  of  air,  hoiuoBtal,   may 

f  nwe  ito  eletUificmtion,  4. 
Wlnnhnnlk  215,  2U,  253. 
Wires,  deliagntion  of  ,  334. 
waTesoo,  111. 
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